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INTRODUCTION 



Kareii tahe and Deborah P^^- l.ijah 



This course guide in women's studies is designed to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of women iri rural and urban comitiunities. These courses, In the form of 
v/orkshop series, were developed and taught during 1979 by facililatprs wgrkm^ 
with groups of cdrrirri unity women in central Vermont and In mejropolitan Boston: 
Part I, for rural women, contains chapiers pn_vyp_rkj heallh._parerilin§, arid oral 
history. Part II, for urban women, contains chapters on Black women's culture, 
women's history, wornen and health care, Latin wqnien's culture 
and writing: Each of these courses provides opportunities ifor the members of the 
participating jgroup to sha^^^ individual experiences as wdrrieh and to 

explore women's roles in society 

Over the past decade, the women's riibverrierit has generated a growing num- 
ber of programs and activities designed to counteract the negative effect of sex 
discrimination in many areas. Including law, education, and^employment; As the 
f oc u s of these ac 1 1 vi 1 1 es h as bro a d e n ed ^ so , too , h a s_ the ri u m b er of _wo m e ri 
whose lives have been touched by this movement increased. Many women have 
come to r eco g n i ze some of t he urg e n i p rp b I em s t hey fac e tod ay : t h e n eed f o r 
equal access to education and job training, for equal employment opportunities 
and benefits,, for reproductive chcDice, for beUer chi|d care facilities, arid for a 
broader range of options for older women. What is presented in this course guide 
is Jhejw_r[tten record of ari educa ^^"^ y^°r"^"l^ 

movement. The purpose has been to reach out to women affected by dl scrim ma^ 
tiori, lack of formal education and stable employment, and limited time and 
opportunity for examining social and personal issues in depth. 



Karen Lan e sen/ed as ru;aj coord/na tor for the Women [s Com mun^^^ 
gram. Since 1970, stie has been involved in community education pjp^rams, 
incluaing an experimental one for rural women and children in north Georgia, as 
well as programs in folklore, oral history, and ethnic sfud/es. She has a7orig-s?anc/- 
Ing commitment to the achievement of equal rights for minorities and women. 



Dubdrah Pearl man served as project coordinator for the Women's Community 
Studies Program. Active in the y/pmen[s nip ^'^^^ '^^^ 

commitment to women's issues as an integral part of her work in education 3rid_ 
cpunsMDg'_She is aj:ontri^^^ to the book Breakirig the Silerice: Seven Courses 
in Women's Studies, and is co-founder of a distribution network of independent 
curriculum and media developers In worhen's studies. 



THE eONCEPT OF eOMMUNITY 



... JQ JI16_ d_evelgplment , teachm§^ and writing of this >purse guide, a ne^^ ui^der- 
standing of the concepts of comnianity; and of edacation, illustrated the impor- 
tant relationship^ between theory and practice. 

The women who participated came from the community, the women involved — 
group leaders and participants allKe — all came from the local community. The 
groups were dPawn from many sources: from_ sociaj .service agencjes_s3rving 
low-income women, from other voluntary instlto^tlons and programs such as 
s e n i o r c i t i z e n s ' o r g a n i za t io n s and p a_r e n t s ' § ro ups , f ro m s c ho ojs f [o rn .n p n ^yo ! u n^ 
tary institutions such as prisons and halfway houses, and from ad hoc groups 
assembled through ads and through notices posted on community bulletin 
boards. Each of the women who presented the workshops. had previous experi- 
ence in off-campus learning; each had a special sensitivity to low-income 
women; and each was attuned, in making. outreach efforts, to the importance of 
taking the time to know those who live and work in the community. 
: ..Np. rnatter how important the need for change, creating a sltuatldnjn which to 
effect change does not necessarily ensure that It will take place or be accepted: 
To m a ke t h § co u r s e s as p h ys ic ally_ ac c_e s s 1 b I e as pos s]b ! e , m e et i n §s we re he I din 
the communities from which. women came: in private homes, church basements, 
and libraries: at meal sites for the elderly and in nursing homes; at community 
centers; and within existing programs at schools and agencies. To make commu- 
nication as open and comfortable as possible, widmen were encouraged simply 
to share their own needs and concerns with the group, it js likely that the_prese_n- 
tation of an outspoken feminist point of view at the outset would have made par- 
ticipants:.feej uncomfortable or jniimidated by a philosophy __not_the[r own. 
Instead, the focus was on what is common to many women in this society: the 
Io n ej i n e s s en co u n t e red _b y pj d e r wo m e n ; t h e 1 sol atjon an d se I f -dqu b t f ac e d b y 
mothers cf young children; concerns about health; the reality of women's double 
d ay, work Vug at home and p n^ t h e job; the fear of yl b I e n c e ag a j n 3 1 wo hi en . Begin- 
ning with experiences of immediate relevance, the groups moved from the spe- 
cific to the general, from sharing arid recording events to analyzing them. 

A new sense of community was created within the group. When women gather 
to "discuss their experiences, they hiake connections" which demonstrate that 
women's needs, interests, and problems are shared. A recognition of this com- 
mon bond helps women be open about their anxieties and frustrations and about 
t h e I r n e e d _ f or e q u a I r e s p ec t a n d p p p or t u nj t i e s . _ Ag_ p ar tjc i pa n t s_ m by e d f rp m t he 
particular to the general, from seeing themselves as Individuals to seeing them- 
selves as p a r 1 p f a la rge r e n t ity me e tj n §s a m ong gro u ps of wo me h _w_e re t r "a n s - 
formed into women's groups: Initially some women disputedthe value af such an 
® Yirpn m en t ; howe ve^^ ey . respo nded with affirm ation . 

Women find in the group experience an opportunity to see themselves separately 
from nnen, to see those attributes not ijsually valijed or fostered come into their 
own. to see their own worth, to gain some confidence, and to try new behaviors, 
including leadership, organizing, and other skills. 

_ _ A s wo men g a in p r [d e m new I y ac q u i r ed s k i lis , J t [s 1 m por t a n np retain a respect 
for traditional values and ways of thinking: Although it is. natural to feel torn 
b e t ween fa mi II a L.c u !! u ra I a n d r e I i g [o us be I i ef s a n d an a 1 1 e g i a n ce to n e w peo p I e 
and. new ideas, membership in a religious, ethnic, or racial gro.up need not pre- 
clude an alliance with other women. The sense of community which can be 
create.d. with women different from one's self dverlaps the more familiar group- 
ings of family, church, and neighborhood. : 

By providing the groups with privacy, confrd^entjajity, and time_awjy fronri^pr_es> 
sures and problems, these workshops help create a nesv sense of community 
during a short span of hours, Inrormation about women's lives is drawn from 
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many sources— life histories,, diaries, photographs, and personal experiences- 
all legilimate nvonues for gathering knowledge by "arid about women. Input from 
written and audiovisual materials and from guest speakers broadens Ihe scope 
of contemporary and. historical issues. Explicit in building trust is the belief that 
each wornan has somethLng wjDrth to say. and that out of. this experience 
comes a better understanding of the issues women face, not only as individuals, 
b u t as wd m e n i n t h i s society. A ct i v e i n vo ly e m e n t_ in the. cr e a t i o n o] a p rod u c.t 
(such as the examples described in the oral history and the writing workshop 
series) can be important m underscoring the prdcesis of moving from the per^ 
spnaljo the political. This group learning environment may enable participants to 
see that individual problems oftisn require (::iDirective siDlutidns. 
_ JJ^^ y^ojV^^^ in the future. These chapters 

describe the specific experiences of nine facilitators and the women with whom 
they worked. As a docunrmn[, this course guide *ransla_les those experiences in a 
way thai may enable women in other places to form their own sense of commu- 
.'"^'^y 3S *hey participate in these workshop 

not "answers," Most important is the opportunity for commanity women to share 
with one another and to recognize the bond between them. 

The recognition of this bond can be the basis for social action. Participation in 
women's studies courses such as these can bring about a hew self-awareness 
LP^'JhjBjndiyidual wp^men who participate. The experience of meeting and sharing 
can also help the group to see a need for change in the social structures of the 
community. 



THE CONCEPT OF FEMINIST EDUCATION 

I. 

. Just as. "community" is invested here with a new sense of meaning, so, :^o, 
do e s t h e I e ar n i ng p roc ess d es c r i b e" d i n t h e s e p ag e s g i y e n e w rn e a h i n g to Jh e 
word "education." Combining humanistic, person-centered education with a par- 
ticular focus on women has yielded a feminist model of education. Feminist edu- 
catjon as described here begins with the experiences and feelings each woman 
has to tell: From these- expressions emerges the subject maUer of the courses. 
Fro m an act i v e i n vo I v e m e n t i n d[s c u s sjqn s an d a_c t ly i 1 1 e_s an d _ a n e xjdos u r e to 
source materials come an understanding and analysis of women's day-to-day 
I i V e s . Th e CO h t i h u a I exchange b e t w e e n t h e 1 h dj vi d u a 1 1 e a r ne r a h. d_.t_h e o t h er § ro u p 
members, between the information contributed by the members of the group and 
that derived from other resources, creates a feminist educational experience, 
one in which there is a constant striving for women's empowerment and self- 
determination: 

. . This model of learning is distinctiy different from instruction that Iraditionally 
takes p[ace within groups. In traditional teaching the group is most often used to 
creaJ_e_an.a_tmosfDhere oj cqmp.etition Jn which individuars demonstrate that. they 
are more knowledgeable and skilled than other group members. Feminist educa- 

o'^J'^_^.P|her ha lpstersj:ol|aboraUye effort among vyomen. jt.s^^^^^ 
ihat unexpected but welcome moment when one woman says to another, "Ah, 
yiDu tod! I thought it was bhiy me!" Such mbrnent L^sMht were 

to happen many times. They demonstrate some of the themes that unite the par- 
ticipants across many miles: mdtherhddd; widdwhdiDd; the need fdr better health 
c_are_, job training, and child care; isolation; and discrimination. Many of these 
moments enable participants to find new reasons to cherish women's commdn 
history, to value themselves and gain inspiration from others, to cope with a world 



that. does not value women equally with men^Jd gam pow to accomplish their 
goals, and to find nourishment In their own achievements. 

Beg i n n i.ngs and endings are difficult jo define. 1 n _ this prograrn, change began 
to take place when women examined the issues closest to thoir jiveQ: p.arenting, 
household worR, heaHh, sexuality, depression, and empldyment. Perhaps with- 
out becoming involved In social change through active participatlgnjn the wpm- 
en's mdvemeht, the women who joined in these workshops have seen-^he value 
of making changes both wi.thin the family and beyond ; _ 

Because the majority of American women work of necessity and not by choice, 
and because many will be.single heads of households during so^^ 
adult life, courses such as those described here substantiate the. need for chang- 
ing the inequities of the pre^entAocioecgnpmic system. They also demdnstrate 
the need for a deeper understanding of the interrelationship between women's 
personalJiyes and the economic and social realities that govern them: Creating 
new understanding, building new communities of women, can contribute to mak- 
ing theoretical and practical connections for change. 



USING THIS COURSE GUIDE 



The goals of each of th > workshop series are. to promote the visibility pj 
women's .accomplishments, to enhance wdmen's personal growth ,_ and to 
increase participants' analytic skills in a political context. The_nine_chapters_ih 
this bock each address a topic of imjDortance to women — to rural women m Part 1, 
to urban women in Part 11— and offer special insights and suggested activities 
that will be heljDfljl to the potential user. _ . _ . 

Resources are listed at the end of_ea_ch_chapt_er and provide facilitatdrs with 
essential preparation for conveying information on a topic and for having an over- 
view of the subject matter._Th_e_reader is strongly to^arniliarize hers^^lf ^w^^ 
these resources before beginning to .teach any of the courses .descnbedl here. 
Examiningjhese lists ^L.booRs, pamphlets, article ^''.f;i^.Svahd other educational 
media, at.the outset, may save agroup leader time, energy and_e_xpense. 

Each of the coijrses described here will be shaped by the teacher who. imple- 
ments it. by the participants who are involved, and _b^Jhe setting in whi^ 
course takes place. Because each author's work reflects fier own. unique style of 
teaching, tne reader is encouraged Jpl examine aJL f^^^Q*"^ 
beginning a workshop. In this way, she will become famlliar with a variety of 
approaches and mat.eyials. Because individuals a^^^^^ 'earn in different ways, help- 
ing to shape the content of the course, it becomes a reflecti.on of both the plartLci_- 
pants and the group leader. The user may find the most effective coarse to be a 
synthesis of all these chapters. . . .. ___ 

Below is a general description of the chapters;, highjlghting the content and 
styJe of each.. Differences in organization.wNl .be apparent to the reader, and 
reflect the individual approach taken by each author In several chapters, sub- 
headings, emphasize cert_a_in pojnts and gu[de the reader through the pages: 
Chaptel- 4, "Oral History as a. Group Process," however, has no such subhead: 
ings. This is because a specia^^ has been placed on the concept of 

process: both the learning process described in the chapter andjhe comlmuhica- 
tion process between author and reader. The reader will most clearly understand 
what the author has to say if this chapter, along with the other chapters, is read in 
its entirety 



Part J : Co u rs e s in VVo m e n ' s St udies for Rural Com munities 

• C_h a p I e r 1 , ■ * Wo m e n a n d Wd r k , " _h a s a s j t s f oc u s .paid _wp r R p u t s i d e_ t h e H o me. 
The emphasis is on recognizing women's economic coniributions, valuing 
women's economic [ndependence and 

worth of the participants; Topics include a historical overview of women's 
work, the value of work, work at hdrne and on the job, job hunting, nori-tradi- 
tional jobs, and economics. Curr.iculun. units are outlined in chart form, and 
these are cross-referenced with the list of resources at the conclusion of the 
chapter. ... . . . 

• Chapter 2, "Women and Health," is designed to help develop In each partici- 
pant the sense that she is a person capable of assuming respgnsibillty_for 
her health care and able to use the available heslth care system to her great- 
est benetil. Because wqrnen usuaM^ care in the home, 
this coarse enhances and expands upon women's existing knowledge^ and it 
addresses such topics as dejDression, coritracept[on, vajinilis, th^ f30l[tics of 
women's health, emergencies, family self-help, smoking, nuirilion, exercise, 
men si r u a t io n a n d 7i e hb p a u se , a n d sexual i ty. -_ 

• Chapter 3, "Parenting: Issues in Women's Lives," examines many issues 
faced by mothers, especially mothers of young children. The chapter treats 
parenting not as an isolated role, but as a role that has a profound Impact on 
women's emotional, economic, and social situations as well. Journal keeping 
and many groub activities a_re jntrpduced as effectiye means, of _approachijig 
issues such as communication, family roles, assertiveness, and ^'^ersonal 

_ §rpwth._ _ 

• Chapter 4, "Oral History as a Group Process," inlrodaces a highly rewarding 
acl'vjty through wh[ch to celeb contributions to lije^ 
contributions unheralded by traditional written history The emphasis Is on 
the fad that each woman is a valuable resource, not only for herself, but for 
others, and that participation in the oral history process fosters communica- 
tion, sharing, and support among women. At the cdnclusidn of the chapter is 
a sample oral history transcript, 

Par44^:^Sebtf G 0 S in We m e h's Studi o s for Urban Cbrnmun ittes 

• Cjia r_ 5 , " BJ ac k VVo m e n ' s C t u re , " co ii f ro n ts the fact t h at Black wo rri en 
are doubly oppressed as women and as Black people. Black women's mem- 
bership in these two groups gives thern the least access |b economic privi- 
lege and political power. Black feminism treats the lives of Black women seri- 
ously and struggles for a world in wiiich being Black and female no longer 
means being stereotyped Into predefined rqjes. The cessions encompass 
discussions, activities, and resources on Black women's culture; culinary 
arts; _s_ty [e _a n d a e s t h e t i c s i ri cl u dm g f a s[i i on , h ai r, and rri a n n _e ri s rns ; v]s u al 
and decorative arts; and music — all of which celebrate Black women's crea- 
I'^^'ly a^ survival 

• Chapter 6, "Women's History; Oral Tradition, and Culture," introduces the 
reader to an exciting way of understanding events, conditions, and ;human 
Interactions from one time period to another It is history that is multiracjaj 
and multi-ethnic, and it reflects various economic backgrounds. The role that 
pralli [story and_orai_trad[tig_n playjnwomlenls history. Is _sj§_n 

the history of woman and ether neglected groups Is so rarely recorded, oral 
t^^istor^ represenls^an jjTi^ Th[s chapter provides exjeri- 

sive activities and resources on the richness and complexity of women's 
histbry and oral tradition, and it offers suggestions for doing individual and 
giroup oral histories. .. 

• Chapter 7, "Women and Health Care: Issues and Altematives," examines 
the relationship between women's role in society and women's lack of 
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access to control over their health care: Two corricala— Workshop A for 
ad_ujls_ and Wdrk^^^ _ado!escents^prqvuj^e e^^^ 

extensive resources about the politics of health care and preventive health 
carei^a special sensiJiviiy L^^ 

and coltare: The workshops emphasize the value of reconnecting women to 
Knowledge that was once a familiar part of the culture and folklore, and to 
skills that^ensure tKat women's health needs will be better me^^^ : 

• Chapter 8, "Latin Women in the United States," describes the problems of 
Latin people and the devaluation of Latin culture i_n_lhi_s_cpunj(i.Xhe prob- 
lems facing Latin women are enormous, and the impetus for creating change 
must come from within, not outside, the Latin cgrnmu^^^ 

series begins a dialogue to end the Invisibility and silence of Latin women. 
Sessions, incJudeJnJprm_aJion _gH Latin womah^s cultural ^r^ 
and values; on the economic realities. and kinds ojf discrimination she faces; 
on health care and preventive rhedicihe; and on the potential for social 
change: _ 

• Chapter 9, '^Women arid Writirig," challenges the premise that writing is 
something only a special few can do, and reading something that requires 
extensive training. These popurar attitudes reirifdrce class distinctions and 
racial stereotypes. The emphasis in this workshop series Is on finding, way_s 
to explore the process of writing by women— particularly by Black women: 
Sessions include jnsightfuj discussions^^ 

discovery to self-expression to self-revelation: The value and use of the jour- 
naL as well as jjnpubjishe^ by women writers, broaden the 

discovery of women's achievements. 



A NOTE ON SUPPLEMENTARY RESOURCES 



In addition to the lists of resources accompanying each chapter in this course 
guide, the foijowing materials are especially recommended to the user seeking 
general supplementary resources: 

_Supplementaiy__B^^ For those readers pref erring short in trod uctory 

workshops in women's studies, an excellent course guide is available fgryyomeri 
whose aceess lo educatiori arid enlpldyment has been limited because of race, 
class, or sex discciminaiion. Breaking the Silence: Seve^^^ 
StudTes (Newtbri. Massachusetts: Women's Educational Equity Act Publishing 
Center, 1979) incJudes a user's guide and cgurses_pK ''Bl^^^^ 
"Irilrdductidn td Wdmen's History in the United States," "Reading aad Writing 
about Wdrne_n'S:Lives,'_'_;^'Sex_Rol^^^ 

tural Perspective," "Women in Prison," and "Women and Their Working Lives." 
Each wg rRshg |> \s p ri ma rijy^ exjjerieri t ial i n n at u re a ri d uses cd n scid us n ess rais- 
ing, skill building, and resource sharing. Extensive bibliographies and sugges- 
tiors for audiovisual arid supplemeritary readings aremcluded: 
_ Very useful and vaiuable complements to bg\h_ JBreaking Jt^^^^^^ 
A Common World have been developed by Independent media artists; Being a 
Woman and Everything, .p_rod_uLced_ by CArpl Freriier,_i!S^^^ 

available on videocassette and tape. It portrays a warm and engaging role model 
of a worklng-clASS wcyrian f/gm childhood through adulthddd. lnfdrmatidn dn the 
film and its accompanying teachei-'s guide can be obtained by writing lb the prg- 
ducer (Box 111, Manchester, Massachusetts 0^Q^4). And Ain't la Woman: A His- 
tory of Women in the United States from 1600 to the Present is a concise (fifteeri- 
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minute) overview of Unjied Stales. history in. slide/tape formal; The show depicis 
the day-ld-day reality of women who worked long hdUrs in factories and fields^ 
work jhat required strength and endurance— and who returned home to a second 
job of^ child care "and, household work. Supplementary readings and sources dri 
women's history are included in a teacher's guide, which contains a script of the 
show, a dateline on United States women's history, a bibliography for students 
and teachers, suggested cLassrppm_ acLiy]tJes,_aJnd_£_lisj gt themes _and issues 
helpful in the study of United States history Information on.porchase or rental 
can be obtained by writing the producers (Ain't I a Woman, RO, Box 730, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02102). 



A FINAt NOTE 

. Women are experienci^o ^ revolution. The support of other women is provid- 
ing a catalyst for women to look within themselves. For some women this is an 
exciting prospect. Fpr_oLh^^^^^ may seem difficult or appear unneces- 

sary Yet unless women have the opportunity to make choices, there is no possi- 
bility for making^ change&c^.Com _a_ place for. beginning.. The 
chapters in this book represent a work in progress: Each workshop series can be 
expanded upon and modified as facil^ anci. Qroup niembe^ neces- 
sary. For example, courses can be led by one person_or team-taught, as "BJack 
Women's Cu'ture" and "Women and Writing" were. After using some or all of the 
materials in the course guide, please fill out and return the form provided at the 
end of this book; Readers' and users' comments and criticisms will be most wel- 
come. 
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Part i: Courses In 

V 

Womeh's Studies 



Communities 



ERIC 



1. WOMEN AND WORK 



Mama Chater 



INTRODUCTION 

The focus of this curriculum is on paid work outside the home. It does_not 
Include conslderatidn of one very Important issue, work done in the home. That 
parJicu'ar [ssue is beyond the scope of this curriculum. The purpose here is to 
offer support to individual women In their employment. 

T h e wo rn e n ad d res s ed in t h i s_ c u r r i c u I u m J Ive and- wg r k In t h e s m all _ tow n s a n d 
remote areas of our country, where the pace of change is slow and the culture 
res i St ant to u nf arn i liar ideas. R u r al woni en_, whplh ave _s pen t_ t heir c hjld hood and 
adult years in small, isolated communities, have not had access to college 
courses, women's cdhscioushess-ralslng grbujDS, and bthei* such dppdrtijmtles. 
TKe material presented here has been designed with that consideralion in mind. 

Many women, particularly in rural America, have grown up with the assump- 
tion that their primary work lies with their home and family For these women, 
the cultural "ideal" would have them remain in the home. They grow up expect- 
ing their spouse to be the breadwinner, while they are supported, protected and 
cared for as a dependent: For many women these traditional expectations con- 
cern i n g t h e[r roles a re j n co n fM c t vvi t h t h eir day-to-day rea 1 1 ty. 

The times have changed, the traditions have been broken, yet people hold to 
the "ideal." In rhany ways, the traditranal values pre^^ something people know 
and trust. But the change in reality most be perceived: For example, two-fiftRs of 

wo r k e rs in t h e I a b o r f o rce in 1 978 were wohi en. _ Fi f t y- h i ri e pe rce n t of all 
women eighteen to sixty-four— the usual working ages— were working. When 
viewed in comparisdn to other times, the cdritemfDdrary situation becomes more 
dramatic. The number of working mothers has increased more than tenfold since 
the period immediately preceding World War II, while the number of working 
wonien__has mQrejhan JnpLed.^i 

Society's assumption that the primary role of women is in theJiome results in 
ujiequal opporturiities for worn e^^^^ edijcat[dn and emfsloYment^ The brunt of this 
inequality is acately experienced by women who become the primary wage 
earners in their families— single parents, displaced horhemakers, and welfare 
mothers. 



Marna Chater fias worked as a consultant to.heaith, education, and human serv- 
ices organjzQtic^^^ in Vernio^nt for the pa st fourteen years . Her work ha s been 
diverse and includes conducting a feasibility study for a women's health center, 
working in the criminal justice system, serving as training consultant to Planned 
Parenthood of Vermont in its formative years, and working with low-income 
groups. Currently, sfre Is completing a series of humanities discussions in Vermont 
comm unities on the issues o f crime and justice. 



(A/ofer.ln this chapter, superscript numerals refer to a particular reference, corre- 
spondingly numbered, in the Resources section, pp. 30-3$.) 
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A majority of women are amployed because of economic need. More than half 
P(_eTQPJoye<^ women are heads of hpuseh nrien are single 

parents and as soch are often the sole support of their family. Many women 
expect to contribute to their family's support in more than a secondary way In 
fact, a woman's income frequently raises her family out of poverty^i 



This curricalum is intended for use by potential leaders who have taught and 
wprkfcl with comn^iuriity groups^ E^^^ ^ripwledge of the 
culture and women of the community can be most hejpfuUt is important to be 
aware of and sisnsitive to the values of the participants. This following is pre- 
sented to serve as a guide to those teachers and group leaders who are working 
with community women in rural areas. My cdrtimiBnts and suggestions in no ivay 
replace the teacher's own Investigation of the issues concerning women and 
work. Each teacher needs to become familiar with the resources, ideas, and con- 
tent pf_any:^jyen_tppi_c._Wha_t_w^^ pne perspn niay_npt meet with the 
same success for another person because of unfamiliarity or discomfort with the 
topic jbi^ technique. 

Three goals ariderlie the thinking behind this curriculum: (a) to recognize wom- 
en \scphtrjbutipris,(b) to ecpnorfiic ihdeperidience arid 
self-reliance, and (c) tc enhance the seif-worth of the participants. These goals 
are addressed from a femiriist perspective, one which respects womeri arid val- 
ues them as equal to men, while challenging the absence of such equality. 

The recogriitiori of women's coritributions can be a stimulus to a very basic 
shift of attitude toward womeri. Most often, the work done _by:wpme_ri_i_s_deya!ued. 
Until recently, women's contributions have scarcely been documented. Conse- 
P u en t ly; _f p r rn ost wprn erij X he _e_ff_ect_ is bplh_§en e ral an d pa rtjc U I ar. WojT\e ri ten d to 
underrate the achievements of other women, and thus the individaai also berates 
her-o wri ac hi ey em en An effective way to cpu nter this is to m ake known wom- 
en's accomplishrnents. This acknowledgment enhances women's respect for 
other womeri arid cari have a powerful effect on wdmeri's dwri sense of self- 
respect and aspiration. 

Equally Importarit Is placing value on women's economic Independence and 
self-reliance, The wpmen in myjwp grpups were plrLrnarijy single heads pf hp usp: 
holds: Many women find that at some -point In their lives they need to rely on 
the rnsel yes alpn e for financial support. Because pfjhe cu Itu ral Ide^a^l that wprneri 
should be dependent, many women resist economic Independence. They fear 
that they will be viewed as a failure because they are riot attached to a suppdrtirig 
male. It is helpfui to challenge that view and recognize that economic Indepen- 
dence for women Is positive. 

The concept of equal pay for equal work is readily s_uppprted_by most meri arid 
women: Yet jobs that are iraditjonally held by women pay less than jobs requiring 
simiia_r_skilis but traditionally heJd_byjTien^ Even in projessidnsfpr which the^^^ 
ing and skills are the same, the compensation Is unequal; EquaJ access to eco- 
n^omic power is es^^ for womeri. For most womeri, ecoridmic power comes 
from paid employment. 

The third goal of the course is to eriharice participarits' recogriitiori of their own 
sejf-worth. Because women's wurk and accomplishments, have not received 
appropriate credit, many women Intel nalize this view: The result Is a lack of 
respect for themselves, which can be countered by the concrete methods offered 
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in this curficulum. Indeed, the very opportunity to participate in a group of sup- 
P°.''Uve wombn, ^^^^ frbrn the same prob- 

lems, win do much to enhance ihe self-image of the individual participants. 

The purpose of this guide is to offer supjjort to working wqrnen. In the practjca^^^ 
and the concrete, as well as the philosophical, women need to readdress their 
relationship to work. 



ORGANjZjNa THE GROUPS 

.''Won^sn Jnd VVo^^ I was especiaiiy cornmitied to 

working with our project's target popalaiion, whom we defined as rural Vermont 
wd m en w hose ed u c a t Jo n and wo rk ex p e rj enc e J] ad b een_ Ij m 1 1 e_d , _ _ _ _ "_ _ 

The first site was the women's unit of a community correctional center The 
'^^^'^j^^^^^^^ Jo^^l*'® T^ost part, native J^rmontej-s.^ of lhem_had 
drPPiDed out of high schooJ, and some were completing thei: General Education 
Diploma (GED) for high school equivalehcy while incarcerated. The work expAri: 
ences of these women. were severely limited and limiting. Most often they had 
worked in factories, as chambermaids, as waitresses, or in nursing hornes. Many 
Prthern had G[rown ujD on v^^^^^ to welfare for support during their 

adult life. The majority of their crimes had been motivated by economic need. 
EciDnorriic indeperidence was esp^ these women: to be 

released, they had to have a job and be able to support themselves. 

The second group was s^^ of two stale ern^Dldyees, qne a 

social worker witK the Work Incentive Program (WINj aad-the other a counselor 
with the Vermont Career Oppiarturiities Program (VCOP). The participants 
selected were welfare clients returning to the job market. Most of them were 
working as secretaries or clerk trainees in state govern merit. Mariy iDf therri had 
dropped but of hi^h sc but had completed their GED, either on their own or 
as part oMhe WIN or VCOP programs. They had stayed home, raising families, 
had been ou pnejp fifteen years. These women, too, 

were concerned about their economic independence: 

7^® ^n^^in^^^r.^^^ MqsI women are. iricarceraled 

for economic crimes such as bad checks, petty larceny; welfare fraud, or stolen 
prdperty. Their experience in the crimirial justice systerh has been provoked by 
their own economic need. Indeed, poverty is otten cited as a cause of crime. This 
seems dramatically true for women who are brought up with the expectatidri that 
they^ will be_*_*ca_red for" but whg f ind that in reality things are different. 

The we[fare system is no longer designed to fully support mothers until their 
ch'jdreri reach the age of m a[o rlty When her yo u ngest child reach es sc hopi age, 
the welfare mother is ej<pected to look for work. The \A/IN program, for example, 
iDrovides support, assistance, and traininGL for errjpio^ is 
clear: the "State" does not expect to provide lifelong income for women. 



ISSUES IN TEACHING 



Both the sites and the wom^n whb participated in the course were distinctly 
different. My experlence with each of _t_hem, as well as with the course maierlalj 
has made certain issues foremost in structuring the curriculum. Wy concerns are 
on two levels— the philosophical and the practical. Let me begin with the philo- 



sophjcal, because I beli^^^ depth and perspecti^^^ this curncuium. 

In this context i aciHross three themes: (a) the feminist perspective, (b) the value 
of group sharing arid participation, and (c) the value of role models. Often, practi- 
cal matters enhance or interfere with the group's efforts. In my experience, cer- 
tain elements make a considerable difference in working with groups: In this 
vein, three needs emerged wAiLe. the course was underway.i (aj the need for a 
supportive structure; (b) the need for private space, and (c) the need for appropri- 
ate materials for the group. 



The Feminist Perspective 

Our challenge in the Women's Community Studies project and in this curricu- 
lum has been to present our courses from a feminist perspective, A respect fpi 
women permeates this course and its preparation; This respect and value come 
f ro rn _ a f em \n\ s t _p_e r_s pec tjye ._ ] n _my Q pj n i o n , . th e f e m i nist £hJlo so p h y [s o n e j n 
which women and men are regarded as equals; Though this viewpoint seems 
sjnipje enough , it is c^ri^ra dieted^ are corrirhon in bur society. 

In most societies, women have had a less-than-equal role. Most women and men 
have accepted these terms as the way things are and probably ought to be. My 
purpose is lo challenge lhat less-than-equal position and to urge that it be 
replaced with one of equality. 

It is helpful to consider our society's view of women and to ack'novyiedtje the 
assumptions that society makes about women's roles. An undersiandiog of the 
nature. of these beliefs about women and the consegijent role i^^ 
Impose is essential; The History of Ideas on Women^ presents the.major thinkers 
P f West e r n civj I i za t]o n a n d t heir y ieyys on vyo m en, w h i c h ra n g e f ro m ex t r e m e ly 
sexist to strongly egalitarian; I have included in the list of resources at the end of 
this chapter some collections of feminist viewpoints that I believe are very help- 
fuL_ 

My ultimate purpose here is to challenge the sex-role stereotypes that are so 
limiting for women. But first, while recogniz ""women's limitationAin spcieti^, 
I believe that a posture of straining and stretc. g those limits enhances growth; 
Women need to recognize their own strengths and abilities in order to enhance 
and further them; 

_ _A jeminist perspedlN^B on w and work cbntradicts the assumptibris qi 
society Much of women's work and accomplishments has gone unrecognized; 
therefore, a commitment to acknowledge these contributions is essential. A num- 
ber of books cited in the Resources section provide some of this information 

An Underlying element of my beliefs and throughout the curriculum is a respect 
for women. This is probably, the most vital aspect to convey in uti[izL^^^ of the 
course n.titerials. A respect for women must permeate any presentation of the 
issues and topics^ 

A.course that has a feminist perspective can be richly rewarding and challeng- 
ing for the leader as well as for the participants. The process can also be painful, 
depressing, and anger provoking. As the group addresses the questions, issues, 
and readings, sdrhe assurriptidns about women, their roles, and their work will be 
challenged. For you, the leader, maintaining a critical consciousness wjllj^ejielp- 
ful in approaching the material and issues; Your respect for women will help you 
to uncover the s t re n g t h s t ha t_ wjd m en of ten rn a s k . FJ n a I ly, r § ni e rri b e r ^o u r s eh s e 
of humor— the ability to laugh at yourself, the sit^^ation, and even the inequities 
faced_by womehjwjIJ he^ gain perspective and continue. 

A criticaJ examination of your own and the participants' attitudes about women 
and work is a start. The leader and participants might ask some questions like 
the following to gain a better focus and understanding: 
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• What Ideas and expressloris have influenced your aitilijcles abdui work since 
childhood? since adolescence? since adulthood? For example: "Being a 
mother is a full-time job. " ''Women takejobs away from men." '[A girl should get 
training or a career only as a back-up to her husband's fuli-tirne ewpioywent" 
"Men have careers but Women have jobs." 

• Did you expect to '*grow up and get married and live happily ever after" with no 
plans for work? 

• Did you prepare for a career? 

• What have been your own work experiences? 

.• What kinds of work are done by the women you know? 

• How have these women influenced you? 

• Did your mother or grandmothers work outside the home? Were you pleased, 
resentful, or respectful? How do you feel now? 

• What value do you place on women's work at home? 

• What kinds of work should women do? 

Be especially sensitive to and aware of the conservative, traditional values that 
rural women rri ay hold concerning their roles. Strong slatemenls of radlcaj yarues 
may be so foreign and far removed from the participants' experience that they 
serve to alienate the group. 

The Value of Group Sharing and Participation 

Teaching a group of women about_ women, encd^^^ to share their 

own feelings a id ideas, is very different from presenting "women" as a subject. 
The i d easa nd em p_h_a sis_ n eces s ari I7 c h a n § e vyh en _t h e pa r ti c i pa n ts a re a part of 
the content. The sharing of experience, leadership, and power is important; it 
has an equalizirig effect uniqiJely suited to a feminist model. Feminists who 
argue that women have been shortchanged by the authoritarian male model sug- 
gest a new model based on mutuality, sharing, and respect. This method of shar- 
ing thoughts, feelings, and experiences helps to unite women in a way lhatjeads 
to better self-understanding. By sharing, womejn [earn that they are not alone. 
The pleasure of learning from others to trust oneself and one's feelings brings a 
new energy to the individual; 

__The group mernbers' sh valuable than any topic or 

resource. Again and again during course evaluation, I heard the participants' 
appreciation of one another: 

The parls thal had_lhe_ mostjmpact and 
meaning for me were the discussions: 
lA^yoyed the disc ussj now realize 

that by working and being a mother and 
" keeping house, I'm hot alone. 

The Value of Role Models 

My experience with the two groaps emphasized the value of role models. The 
leader, guest speakers, and participants themselves all serve as role models, 
what the leader demonstrates by her actions is often niore pqwe/ful than wh^^^ 
she says. She serves as a role model, and her expression of respect for the par- 
ticipants is thus communicated far more clearly than the course content. When 
you are looking for guest speakers, keep this in mind. Women who give and 
receive respect wjll have considerable Irnpa^^^^^ Jhe SrouP- further, the partici- 
pants themselves will demonstrate their own strengths and growth to one 
another and will serve as role models within the group. 



Jwb exarripiespf, rgje_m^ rrilght jllusjrate their sign'i^^^^^ clearly. 
When I first visited the correctional center, one woman was especially Interested 
^ Jl^^.e CO u r se . By the t i ni e t he c o u rs e act u aj ly_be§ a n , s]x _vy eeks [ajer, s h e_vya s o n 
furlough status, had a job. and was living at home with her husband: In order to 
participate, she had to return to the^ente.. She was interested_, but did notatj 
the first two sessions. After considerable thought, she decided to participate; 
even though it meant returning to a locked Institution and undergoing a strip 
search, upon arrival and departure, The oiher inmates truly appreciated and 
respected her. They were eager to know how things were going for her on the 
outsjde. She_was_a great inspiration to them. 

Because of that experience, I decided to expand upon the idea of rcle models 
wlthjbe sg^QPij^ women, the. WIN. sqcja and the VCOP 

counselQj: who recruited the group, also attended the sessions and participated 
in them. They are bojh strong and independent and a^^^ their vyorR in 

state government. The participants already knew these women and looked up to 
them as bur'^esoful women workers. 



PRACTICAL ISSUES 

The Need for a Supportive Structure 

I wia n t to St r es s the n eed f b r s u fDpd r t f rom a h ag e in cy or in st i t ut id n wh en jyo ij 
attempt to work with a group of rural women. Transportation in rural areas can be 
a real problem. Having no public trahsportatiian and perhaps only limited access 
to cars can make just getting together very difficult. The availability of car pools 
and a transportation network can make the difference in many women's opportu- 
nity to par tjcipaje. Reimbursing participants for the cost of transportation might 
also be necessary 

M an y women [n yqlyed J n p ur cp u rse we re t h e mot hers p/ yo u n g c_h I Idren^ How- 
ever,. I strongly: recommend that women not care for their children daring the 
rri e et i n g t i me. T h e s ess id ns need to be a speci a I time to p u r s u e the co u rs e con 
teni. Children wanting their mother's attention certainly distract at least their 
mother and probably iathers. Making provisions for child care, in an adjacent or 
nearby but separate building, is the most appropriate solution. 

; The Need for Private Space 

Because a primary concern, for the group is the meeting space, privacy and 
comfort are Important issues. If the participants are expected to share their ideas 
and feelings, the setting can do much to promote or detract from these goals.. No 
- one feels comfortable when she is Interrupted or forced to share the meeting 
spLac e . So rri e _s u gge s tip n s f o r pr i yat e and cp mf o r ta b [e pj ac es to _m eet m \§h\ 
include a living room, an agency conference room, a meeting room in a town hall 
P*" I ' bra ry, a gr a n g e^h al I , or a recreat iori cenjer. An y of t hese setll n^s might work ; 
each may have some drawbacks. For example, a living room might be comfort- 
able, but not private enough. Or a conference/meeting rodrti might be private, 
but top stiff, because of office furniture and prohibitions about smoking or drink- 
ing coffee. Every situation is different: In my experience, a closed door, a circle of 
par tjc 1 pla n t Sj _a n d h pt water to r _t e a a n d cpf f_ee_p r ovjd e J h e most co n_d u c I ve _s ett i n g, 
The.course given at the prison illustrates the Issues concerning privacy quite 
yyell. Any locked Institution by Its very nature denies jd^^ 
speakers, doors being locked and unlocked, staff who come through checking — 




aii undermine intimacy. In inslilalions, the need for privacy lakes on a special 

•mporlarice. 

At the correctional facility, we met in the visiting room, which was the most pri- 
vate space available but which still subjected us to loudspeakers and the traffic 
of other residents (most often male) going to and from appointments wijh_l_he 
fDliblic defenders, whose small and private office cubicles were contained within 
the visiting room. 

The second group met in a room In the local library For this groap, having a 
ne u I ral space, wa_s_ I mpqrta nt , Alt hp u^l we _cp ij Id _hay e met at an office or in ah 
agency conference room, our time together would have been infiuenced by the 
location. Being free of the implications inherent in those settings was helpful. 



Appropriate Materials for the Group 

It is important to use_rna_terials apjDrqpriate for the pJj^icjjDants—hiaterials with 
which they can easily identify Incarcerated women are jTJore likely to identify with 
a iiirn a bo u t _wom enl in P^Lsp n t ha n wit tLl H e xerci se on how to translate vol u nteer 
work experiences into the resume format. On the other hand, a group of vyomen 
returning to the job market after twenty years' absence for child rearing will won- 
der what a film about welfare mothers has to say jo them. 

Because of my experience with the women at the correctional facility I- am 
especia I ly aware of t he wld e_d isc repan cy j n read i_n g abilities arnpn § ad Ults. Eariy 
jn the course, 1 brought reading materials that J thought v^ould be helpf ul. How- 
ever, I failed to recoignlzej hat _the_reading level of_some participants wo Uld pre- 
vent them from reading and understanding the materiais; Other techniques can 
address the sarne cqnte^^^ ways that will stim 'rivolve the participahts. 

One especially prodactive session resulted.from the use of appropriate materi- 
als with the second grbU p. The topic was welfare mothers and work. 1 used two 
resources reflecting very different points of view. First was a slide-tape shqwj 
developed by a University economist, that discussed the question Sfioald Welfare 
Mo^heiii^Be Forcexj to Work?^^ The economist's research_had inclu_d_ed jntervi^^^ 
with 200 Vermont women; the economist had asked their opinions, taped their 
responses, and presented the results together with slid e^ 
ond was the National Film Board of Canada^s film Would I Ever tike foJVor/c^^ 
which expressed the frustratLons of a welfare hiot her tr^^^ dis- 
cussion that followed was excellent. The women's messages to themselves and 
feQne another_were clear: they wanted to work, they wanted to be independent, 
and they wanted to support their families. In an effort to de_velqp_a broader, cqri- 
sciousness about the welfare issue, we read and discussed Johnnie Tillmon's 
article "Welfare Is a Women's issue. "'^ 



IMPACT AND SUMMARY 

For me, the rnost important judgment about this cqu/se isjjseffect^Lam espe- 
cially concerned with having impact, with challenging and promoting change and 
growth. These courses Jiave indeed hadajitrnjDact^ The wq^^ 
appreciated most of all the opportunity to get together and discuss their concerns 
and their views. It was also rewarding to know of the individual changes the 
women made. _ _ _ _ 

Th_e correctional centej- staff shared with me their lack of appreciation for the 
coarse; the women did not go back to the unit docile.. Indeed^ Mnietlmes the 
inmates were feisty a quality that may not be appreciated by the staff and cer- 
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i^'.n^.y cp.^ik^.haye sdm^ negative cojiMgue^^^^ other 
hand, as they bc'gfin to feel stronger and better about themselves; they were 
"^9''® .^'JJ'ng td cha^^^^ a_.system that has djsa^ them. Their response 
reflects the emergence of a more positive self-jniage: 

The course's inipact on the second group w inirnediate and especially 
appropriate. During the course, three women secured permanent, full-time jobs. 
One person believes that she got the job directly as a result of her resume, which 
sne prepared during the course. She said that when she arrived for the interview, 
she learned she was the only applicant who had prepared a resume. Her knowl- 
edge that she w^^^ weH prepared_made_her feej In control of the situation.. She 
was alSQ_confident since she had role played an interview Situation during the 
CO u r s e . The L^^ P ac t f o r h e r wa s d ra m aj i c^sh e go t the id b . 

This project has provided me with a rewarding opportunity to appreciate the 
g rd wt h d f the p a r 1 1 c i p a h t s and t he d ev el dp rn en t of t he g ro u jD , I _am_p_a ss i o h a t ely 
attached to the goals of this course. The project has also allowed me to expand 
my own knowledge and interest in the area of wdrneh and work. As a result, 1 
have developed a new perspective on. my strongly held, beliefs about, women's 
work, economic independence, and self-worth. For me, these have all been very 
irriportant issues, but 1 have now come to a new appreciation of their feminist 
value 

. . . Jh e p ro j ec t §aye mean oppo rt u n Wy to wo r k. vy It h t wo r e m ar ka b le _§ ro u ps o_f 
women. In preparing a study several years ago, I interviewed some women at the 
c drr ect i o h a I c e h t er. I was d epr essed by t h § i r sit ua t ip n and felt _st ro n §1 y j h a 1 1 h ey 
needed exposure to other ideas and to oth^r women: The vyelfare mothers in the 
second groijp were working hard to improve their own difficult life situations; I 
ad.mir¥their strengths and survival. skills. 

In summary, this experience has been very rewarding. I learned a great deal in 
searching for references and resources in the 'content area, I. came to. an under- 
standing of my own appreciation for these issues, and I worked with two 
§Loups^waJched them b^ and change and grow. It has been exciting 

and valuable; I hope that this format has enabled me to share my concerns with 
th e r e ad er [n a yyay t h a t i_s_h ejp f u L Th e c u r r ! c u [u m p u 1 1 i n e. t h a t^ fp I Ip vvs § iy es spe- 
cific suggestions, but consider them, reflect on your own experience, and blend 
what will work well in your own situation. 
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CURRICULUM 



Theme and Issues: The seclion that fojlpwsjs siruclijred in the style of a tra- 
ditional curriculum: I bave developed eight key themes concern- 
ing wornen and wg be corisldered inclu- 
sive or appropriate for all groups; rather, they attempt to clarify the 

essential issues. 

This curricalum is iniended to be flexible and easjly_ad_apla_ble 
for use by rtiariy groups. After briefly exploring the theme in a 
series of issue statements or questions, I present _some_oj3liqnal 
approaches for the topic. My general framework includes presen- 
faf/on of suggested styles, such as^uesl speakers, fijms^ or other 
outside resources; activities that focus on group interaction or 
result In a produclL and read/ngsLQiltwq leyels^^ partici- 
pants and (b) as background information for the leader. 



Presentation Activities 



Materia! or information can be 
presented by the leader, by a 
guest speaker, or by means of a 
film or slide show. It Is often help_- 
ful in presenting mformation to 
reinforce the message. For exam- 
ple, a blackboard or notebook 
containing key words or ^p^^^ 
will serve to keep the group mem- 
bers focused on the issue at hand. 
Charts, figures, and graphs are 
helpful in explaining ideas. Some 
people need to hear new ideas, 
some need to see a visual expla- 
nation, and for many^ the combina- 
tion is especially effective; thus, 
films may be a useful tool. 

Guest Speaker(s): Suggestions for 
the kind of speaker are listed 
when appropriate. 

Fi1m(s): Suggested films are listed 
when appropriate. 



Activities are a good way to 
in yo lye par tj c ijD a n t s ._ If re s u me s 
sre the concern, everyone might 
yyork.bn her qw^^^ job inter- 
views, try role playing various situ- 
il'ops jo Involve th group and 
heJp them gain insight. 

I h ave made activity sugges- 
tions for each of the sessions, but 
diDh't be limited by my recommen- 
dations. Us_e _them_ as a spring: 
board to develop activities most 
suitable to your group^ Two books, 
Beyond Sex Roles^^ and Changing 

present many activity sugges- 
tions. 

Focus on the. questions pre- 
sented in the section on the Femi- 
nist Perspective (pp. 6-7). 
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there are a number of ways to present any of the topics. I find a 
combination of many techniques the most successful approach. 
For example, it is often helpful to begin by giving the group some 
specific information or Ideas on the topic. The group members 
iMn needjo^el i ny^^^ wMLand they are more 

likely to do so by sharing their own ideas: There are many differ- 
©■^Lways to learn, bjjl^ 1 tiel'^ve the most desirable Is to en^a^§ 
people's active parilcijDaiion: When a person offers her own ideas, 
she becomes more confident and committed in the process. 



Readings 



When appropriate, I have made 
reading suggestions. The group 
might do the reading at home 
before the session, or people can 
take the time to read while the 
group ls_ gathering. By asking 
questions, you can encourage 
participants to share their views. 

• Did you agree.^disagree with the 
author? 

• What points were relevant to 
your own life? 

• Was the solution suggested the 
only one? What else might be 
suggested? 

Personal agreement or disagree- 
ment _ a n d_ ; t] e r p r e la tj o ri_ _ off e r 
open-ended ways for the group to 
respond to the readings. 



Amplificatibh 



_ _ln additjbn to jjresenting each of 
the sessions, j suggest amplifica- 
tion — that is, ways to expand on 
the topic presented. Many of the 
topics become multiplied by spe- 
cific issues or concerns that vary 
from group to group, especially 
with regard Jo the .amount pf jime 
available: Vt)u might expand these 
sessions to_run_for ten, twelve, or 
sixteen meetings. 



teader's References: For each 
tppLC , J _h aye _s u§g es t ed I h e_ read- 
ings thai might be most helpful to 
the leader. 
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Session One: Introduction 

Theme and Issues; The first session needs to focus on two elements—the 
expectalions. of the c^ouLrse and bUhe participahts. A prese^^^^^^^^ 
of the coarse ideas and materials will give the group an oppprlu- 
nily to focus on the expectations of the course. Their Own expec- 
tations need to be shared and incorporated into the course, plan. 
The first session sets the tone, and because of that,^ it is particu- 
jarly impjortanl to pay attention to detail— transportation situation; 
private, friendly meeting space: etc. 



Presentation 



Activities 



Leader presents ideas of 
cburse. Overview of course topics 
to be covered with Jnpuj and sug- 
gestions from group members: Ini- 
Ital explprajipn of attitudes toward 
women and work: 

S orri e _f actu alp r s ta t i s tic a I in for- 
mation on number of women in 
work force, percent of women 
workers clearly working for ecp- 
hbmic heed (e.g., single persons^ 
single parents), changLing_pat_terns 
of women working outside the 
home icpnjrast __to _differeht cul- 
ture, different times in history, 
etc.). 

Guest Speaker(s): Not appropriate 



Fllm(s): Overview 
focus on the issues 
IVs Not Enougfi^'^ 
We Are Women^^ 



film to bring 
such as: 



Group Discussion 

In t r op u c tp ry Game 

SeeBibgraphies_or jntroduction 
from Personalizing Educaiioh.^^. 

It is important to giye more time 
arid credit to each participant^ than 
cursory time to Introduce oneself. 

Sniall'Grgup Discussion ^ 

Discuss attitudes toward 
worn en and work . Group m em - 
bers. can generate ideas, or each 
small group could exarriine vari- 
ous statements that express val- 
ues in this area: For example: 

**Man may work frprn sun \o 

sun, but woman's work is never 

done/', 

** I don't want my wife working; 
I'll Prpy'.de ^pr my family." 
**Women only work because 
they want to get out of the 
house." 

**What am I gojng to dojn fif- 
teen years when rny kids are 
gone and there's really. not _ 
enough work for me at home?" 

Questions on Values 
See page 7. 
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In this opening sessjon, it is important for the participants to 
bleconie cqrnfortable an^d farrilliar with on^^^ introduc- 
tory exercise is very helpfal in getting the participants relaxed and 
talking with one another 



^6^der/s F?eferences; See 
Resources section: 

GeWng Yours^^ 

Personalizing Educa tion 25 

Beyond Sex fto/es^a 



Readings 



Amplification 



."Working Women; Joys and 
Sorrows"2i 



Opportunity lb explore more 
content or more depth, to broaden 
r§source materials for group. 



Session TWo: the Kinds of Work Women Have Done 

Theme and Issaes: The second session presents a histbrjcai overview of 
women's conlrlbulidhs, slresslhg the Value and diversity of wom- 
en's work. This session can be used as ari ppporiunJly_t_o_explore 
the vast ways women have participated, bat mast also relate spe- 
ciflcany to the participants. Credit for the value of women's unpaid 
work Is Important here: 



Activities 



Presehtatlbri 

Review women's work, chang 
ing patterns. 



Guest SpeBker(s): Not app'-opriate 

fiimfs): And Ain't / A Woman?^^ 
(slide show) 



Work Women Do/Don't Do 

Pariicipanis jridividually \\s\ in 
two columns work women do and 
donLi da Expect to Jcounler the 
*'don't do" list with examples of, 
women's accomplishments— 
plumber Women at Work^^ 

airline pilot 

surgeon " 
truck driver " 
heavy " 

equipment opr 
enj^ineer " 
mechanic - " - 

t^riTier We Were There^^ 

soldier " _ 

jb b s r eq U i r 1 n g Adam's Rib^ 

strength 

Three Generations_ of Work_ 

Participants individually "3t 
work JMt JHey/theiT niqther iir 
grandmothers have done. Jbom- 
P'!6_llst from group to get wide V 
iation. Remind participants to list 
horhemakirig and raising children 
as work, as well as unusual work 
experiences for women. 
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Ampjification 



_ _!\WorTLe_n and_Thejr Workj'\th_e 
oral historyitranscript in "OraJ HIs- 
iQi^y 3_s a Group Process," Chap- 
ter 4 of this book. 
Women at Work^^ 



_ Oppprturiity to stress particu- 
larly the cont^rlbutions of women in 
your Jown ge_o§raphLC_ are_a^e_,g,, 
In the Midwest or the West, pio- 
neer womenj in areas _where 
unions are strong, women's role in 
union organizing. 

Other f ilms: 
Anything You Want to Be^e 
Union Maids^^ 



Leader 's References: 
Women at lA^?^^® 

We We^e _There^^_ 

America's Woriang Women^^ 

VVomen 's Work'^ 

Working Life of Women in the 

Sevehteerith Cehtury'^^ 
"Women and Work around the 
World: A Cross-Cultural 
Examination of Sex Division 
of Labor and Sex Status," in 
Seyoncy Sex flo/es^s 
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Session Three: The Value of Work 



Theme and IssaeB*. The emphasis is on women's own.feelings.and their vai- 
uesJor_wprk in their own Jives. Although this is similar to the first 
session, it bailds on the information and value-giving experionce 
of the second session to provide a focus on the positive aspects of 
i h e pa r i i c i pa n t s ' ex per I e n c e. I n m a n y w ay s , I h i s s es sjo n r ec a p i t u_- 
lates the earlier theme; but rather than society's limitation, the 
stress is on the individual. 



Presentation 



Activities 



The value of work 



Guest Speaker(s): Not appropriate 

Fifm(s): A film that keys into _a 
individual and her own situation: 
Would I Ever Like to tVorfr34 



Smaii'Groap. Discussion _ 
Quotes from T/ie Quolable 

Woman,^'^ such as the following: 
"Work means so many 
things— so many! Among 
other things, work also means 
freedom,'* 

"Laziness may appear attrac- 
tjyeL_buj _ii_ is work that gives 
satisfaction:" . 

'jAs for me, prizes rtieah noth- 
ing — my work is my prize." 

Why Do Women Work? 

Suggest that participants gener- 
ate a list of reasons why they work 
and then code them according to 
these general categories: 

$ money 

9 self-satisfaction 

= meeting people; exchange 

* reward 

Life-Planning Exercises 

See Beyond Sex Roles^^ (pp. 28, 
30, 31). 
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Readings Arhplificaiiori 







Periddicals such as 


Life-Planning Exercises 


Ms. Magazine^^ 


Goals 


Working Woman^° 


Dreams at 16 


Leader's References: 




Getting Yours'^^ 




Quotable Woman^'^ 




Beyond Sex Roles^^ 






ERIC 



Session Four: WbrR at Hbmei and oh the Job 

Theme and Issues: __ Th_e_emi)_hasls is to s[re 

working woman: balancing responsibilities at home and at work; 
examining issues concerning child care, housework, sick chil- 
dren, etc. 



Presehtiatibh 



Activities 



Iderilifying the work of manag- 
ing a home and raising chUdren, 
Providing some perspective on 
the burden of jhal worR as well as 
outsidi:. employment: Stress on 
Ihe yarLety ot ways t^^^^ deal wjlh the 
work at home — streamlining and 
setting priorities, sharing the work 
with the partner and children, 
Many studies have shown that 
wornen working outside the home 
spend iess time on housework — 
examine why and what happens. 

Quest Speakerfs}: A re ma rka bl e 
individual who balances home 
i D cl_ work e s pe c j a 1 1 y well or a 
panel offering varied solutions. 

Film($): A film here should stress 
the diverse ways of seeking an 
approach rather than a "right" 
way - _ 
Sylvia, Fran, and Joy^^ 



Participants and/ot^ leader gen- 
era I e _ I i s i _ of _h q_u s e h o Ld /f a m jly 
chores; then chart who is respon- 
sible and time involved. For exam- 
ple: ^ 



(/) en en O 



general 
cleaning 












4 hr/wR— 


food: shop 












1 hr/wk 


prep'n 












1 hr/wk 


clean-Kp 


\^ 










Vz hr/day 


laundry 
own 












2 hr/wk 


-kids' 












V2 hr/wk 


general 












1 hr/wk 


chiid care 












45-hr/wk— 


driving 
kids 












1 hr/wR — 


budget 












2 hr/wk 



Small-Groups 

Decide on sonrielhing to dq fpr 
yourself in the next week: Three 
calegpries: 

Free $ 0: 

Under $ 5. 1 hr-2 hr 

tinder $10. time 
(Women— especially working wom- 
en, and even more, single vyorking 
parents — do not make tim..e for 
their own pleasure and enjoy- 
ment.) 
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Readings 



Amplification 



'I Want a Wife'i^ 



Depends on the lone and Inter- 
if t of jhe §rp^up._Participanjs_may 
bt'j more interested In exploring 
^^JT#''' rplfs as worR^ 
ers— examining conflicts and 
seeking resolution. If so, use an 
exercise to focus on their, con- 
cerns^ such as **A Working Moth- 
er's Story" from PersonaHzing 
Educatipn:^^ 

_ _FP_rhaps Jhey are seekmg more 
practical resolution; if so, use a 
guest speaker from the state day^ 
care licensing agency on the 
options available in the commu- 
nity. Or assemble a panel of ser- 
vice providers. 



Leader "^s References: 
Getting Vbursis _ 
The Balancing Acf^^ 
Women Working'^ ^ 
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Session Five: Job Hunting 

Theme and Issues: Wrmeri are dfleh Unaware of the job market and how to 
go about expioring it. the session strives to bujld famjllarjly an^^ 
thus cdrifiderice in dealing with job seeking. The session js espe- 
cially vajuable for women returning_t_o_employrnenl ajter^s^^ 
'*time out" for family, etc.; however, thexlaes and information are 
also valuable jp all empiloYed v^lmen. The im is bri 

discovering participants' own :special skills, attributes, and inter- 
ests; then pjitran^ them mtd job-market terms; and finally oh 
relating them to a potential employer. 



Presentation 



Activities 



. Job exploration, the job market, 
discovering individual potential, 
r e s u m e s y e_r s_u s _ a p pj 1 c a tj oris, 
hints for the interview situation: 
_ _ Ex p lo re Jh e hid d e ri J u ri^a dy e_r- 
lised) job markets. (85 percent of 
jobs are riot advertised) by iriviting 
a panel of area industry personnel 
officers. 



Guest Spea/ce/fsji.^ Area errij? 
ment counselor especially clued 
In to wp m eji ' s spec J al n e ed s ; pa ne I 
of employment services staff. 



Resumes 

Participants list skills, interests, 
work (iriclu^ing volunteer experi- 
ence); from this, sketch out a 
resume with dates, employers, 
responsibilities, etc. Share and 
critique resumes: 

General Discussion 
_ _ P a rticj pa n ts s h a re e xpe r i e n c e s 
and observations relative to the 
job search. 

Rofe PTaying the Job Interview 

Role playing offers the m"psi 
help to the potential job int^er- 
vlevyee. An pppojluriity, for isach 
participant as interviewer and 
injejvjewee_w^^ 

able confidence to their own real- 
l|^e_ e^orts. Prepare some really 
sticky role-play situations— em- 
pldyer asking Illegal questions 
about number of__chiidreri^_child: 
care arrangements, or met^bod oj 
bjrth_cpntro[. Jt's okay^to make the 
role play difficalt— a lot less risk in 
yiis situatiorij^ with a supportive 
group of peers, than all alone in a 
situation that one hasn't consid- 
ered. 
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Readings 



Amplificatlbh 



The Women's Work Book^^ 
The Balancing AcV^. 



This parlicalar topic offers many 
possibMilLes fbr expand 
depth exploration. Job discrimina- 
tibh could colnpose one entire 
session and could include a 
speaker frbrti the Governor's 
Commission on the Slatus of 
Women, Legal Rights Division, 
Bar Assbcialion Women's Sec- 
tion, etc: 

_ .WprJ^ habijs, offjce pplitics, and 
sexual harassment on the job 
P^^er still rriore pbssibilities for 
expansion in this area. Prepare 
resumes, with a finished, typed 
version being the goal. Royiew the 
dos and don'ts but stress the flexi- 
bility of the resume form. 



L eader 's References: 
Resumes 

The Balancing AcV^ 
Getting Vours^^ _ 
Woman's Work Book^^ 



Session Six: Non-Traditional Jobs for Women 

Theme -and Issues: Because of the economic i^Jvantage and the impor- 
tance of changing sex-role slereotyp. o, a full session on non- 
traditional employment is recommended: 



Presentation 



Change in access to employ- 
ment. Historical Ibdk at the argu- 
ments presented for women's 
aptjtudes being most suited to 
vy hat's needed (see Adam [s Blb^^ 
We Were Tf)ere^% For example, 
c h a nge i ri the sex _c_om po s i 1 1 o n o\ 
various professions, such as 
teachers, clerical workers, tele- 
phone operators; women's non- 
traditional employment in the 
United States in times of war and 
thus a changing need. 



Gaest Speai<er(s): One of the best 
p o s s i o I e vv a y s top r e s e h t t h i s 
issue is to have a panel of women 
employed in non-traditional jobs. 
They can speak of their work, the 
reason for their choice, compare 
the] r_ io b wit h p th e_r wo r R ex pe r i_- 
ences, discuss the attitudes 
toward them, etc. 

FHm(s): Demonstrate rioh-tradi- 

tionaljobs: 
Farewell to Welfare^^ 
Anything You Want to Be^^ 



Activities 



Photos 

Participants select photos they 
like and dislike from Women at 
Work,^^ write a paragraph aboat 
each^ and presenj tjD ^rpup. Use 
an overhead projector for the 
SrpUjD \o view the jDhoto as each 
woman reads her paragraph. 
Explore attitudes toward noh>tra- 
ditionai employment. 

Careers 

Play "Careers" board game 
(fpu/_ to six pLayers eachj. Mos^^^ 
these "careers" are not traditional 
for women, piscussidn can focus 
on careers as well as values con- 
cerning money, fame, and happi- 
ness. The game is sold at most toy 
stores. 
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Readings 



Ampiification 



Check periodicals 

"1 Denied My Sex" Uony Arnerica's 

Working Women^^ 

^ea der's References: 
Thursday's Daughters^^ 
Adam's Eib^ 
We Were There^^ 
Revolt of American Women^ 
And Jm Came Tumbling After^^ 



Attitudes toward success and 
fear of success (Horner_'s studies) 
are a very likely extension of wom- 
en 's exp_erience_s_in non-tradj- 
tional careers: Many traditional 
careers for vypmen rriodulate suc- 
cess -With other values and fac- 
tors. Fear of success and subse- 
quently loss of femininity may well 
be issues for the group. 
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Session Seven: Economics 



Thome and Issuesj^ When women are employed and earning money, they 
are more likely, to be in control of the money. Knowled^e_gf 
budgelirig, credit, and ecdnbmics is very valuable for women; 
Stress should be piaced on women's economjc self-re[iance_and 
on the importance of handling money successfully, in contrast to 
the way things were In the nineteenth century. 



Presentation 



Historical change in_ womehls 
access to money, property; etc; 
PeyLew of current Jegislation cov- 
ering fair credit, etc. 

Guest Speaker(s): Banker, credit 
union manager 



Activities 



Participants share knowledge 
ahd experience of budgets, 
checking accounts, Christmas 
clubs, life insurance, stocks and 
bonds, mortgages, cost of travel, 
etc. 

Questiohhaire on Money 

Helps to reveal attitudes Iqward 
money, how they are formed, how 
they differ from those, of the 
spouse, etc. (see Ms., November 
1977, pp. 63-67).29 

Consumer Tips 

Prepare cards with the follow- 
ing: 

If I were to shop for _ 
(orange jujcej^ gfpcerles, 
kids' cjothes, an Iron, fabric, 
i_ washing machjne, an 
apartment, a house, credit, 
clothes for myself, etc.), I 

Have participants randomly select 
a card and respond. This is a good 
way to generate discussion and 
share ideas and experiences. 

Sn^lf'Group Discussion 

Discuss and compare topics 
such as the fpHqwlng:_ 

• A foolish purchase (buying to 
satisfy cDtherneeds) 

• A wise investment 
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tepnily, women do not have to give the money earned from their 
own 1 ^bprs to thejr father or husband^^V^^ can and should 
er sh their own credit and control, over their economic situa- 
tion. 



Readings 



Amplification 



Periodicals 



_ Budgeting _alc)ne_ cpujd ta_k_e__a 
number of sessions: Participants 
f^jS^^^wbrk on aiid prepa^^^ 
sheets, keeping a dally_tally of 
®^pens(9s for a month. JExamirie 
bargain-hunting newspapers and 
retail circulars as a way of Increas- 
ing awareness of budgeting aVa- 
tegies. 



Leader's References: 
Getting Yours'^^ 



Session Eight: Summary and Conclusion 

Theme and Issues: This cone ding session offers some lime ib complete 
specific topics dr a as of cohcerh and to evaruate the results, 
including both the intormation and the changes In Ideas and alti- 
tudes. It should include a summary of topics covered, issues 
raised, and. helpful information. This concluding session should 
provide for closure: 



Presentation 



Activities ^ 



_ J© ac h er m i§h t off e r s u m rh a ry of 
the coarse content by reviewing 
notes, taking cafe to restate com- 
ments by group members, as weJI 
as guest speakers, films, read- 
ings, etc. 



Guest Speaker(s): Not appropriate 

Film(s): U se a g e n e r a 1 pyery i e vy 
film to restate some of the issues 
in. a concluding, summarizing 
fashion: 

We Are Women^^ 



_ _ S m a 1 1 _gr o u ps of four discuss 
each of the following! 

• -'If I Had This to Do All Over" 
about the course 

• Change in attitudes toward self, 
toward women in general 

• Evaluation (prepare question- 
naire) vyijh list of cpurse_ topics, 
activities, etc:,: for rating and 
open-ended questions 
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Readings 



Cohclusioii 







Composite of group members' 
writing or comments. 


The final session Is a real oppor- 
iLLQ'ty _tp_ jeview the _§roup^s 
achievements. It is also important 
^PL Proyl^^^^^^ sense of gratitude 
and closure, 

A party, a celebratibri, the 
awarding of letters of comple- 
tion — a ritual — serves to help the 
group to part,, to acknowledge the 

to further individual goals and pur- 
suits: 
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RESOURCES 



_ _ I h aye mad e a r ea l_ ef f p r t to be s pec i fie a bp u i r esdujc e _rria I e ri ajs . PJ ease don't 
consider this an absolute or exclusive list; check other resources; Although this 
sicljpnjncludes_fHm cornpan^^ catalogs, jr^^ systems have a fl|m 

collection, and state college and university systems frequently provide a film 
service for the general public. Access to books through interlibrary loan can be 
helpful. Each local area has its own resources to explore: college campuses, 
state libraries, film collections, women's centers, and bookstores. 



GENERAL 



1 . Highly Specialized Promotions, 22 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, New York 11201. 
Fifteen-page_ bpqklLSt^ M ort subjects of 

interest to women, brought together from many publishers' collections. 



TOWARD A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE 

2. AgonltD, Bosemary, ed^J^e History of Ideas on Women: A Source Book. NeVi/ 
York: G. P Putnam, 1977. 

An excellent collect id h of views expressed by the major thinkers of Western 
c I V j ll zalion. Each piece Is p rec ed e d by a b rl ef 1 n t rod u c lion to i h e author and 
h[s/her general approach to the issues of women's roles: The boolcis very 
h e I pfu I j n sp r tj n§ _o u t spi m e_of l h e_ r ea so n s that our so clety^ [s s e x is I ._ Th e p re- 
sentation Is roughly chronological, followed by biographical sketches in 
alphabetical order. 

3. Herschberger, Ruth. Acfam's New York: Pellegrihl and Cudahy, 1948. 
An especially thbught-provoklng book. Written in 1948, the book challenges 
an array of assumptions — irieir logic and their effects. Raises excellent _ques_- 
tions in the scientific disciplines, e.g., the "Society Writes Biology" chapter A 
quality of good humor pervades the book and makes it very readable. 

4. Jensen, Oliver. The Revolt of AmerJcan Women. New York: Harcourt Brace 
vJovanovich, 1971: 

A pictoriai history written and first printed in 1952. Frovides a sense of the 
cjiarige in America with regard to worrieh from the late nineteenth century to 
the middle of the twentieth. Visuals portray images cf women and change. 
Excellent stimulus for discussion. 

5. Kay, Karyn and Gej-ald Peary, eds: Women and the Cinema: A Critical Anthol- 
ogy. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1977. 
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An in-depih look at films, claiming vestiges of "female caitare;" this collection 
discovers hew herqlries^ "©w artists and ari'L^^ arid hew wqrndh, both real 
and fictional; Contains a history of women's role in filmmaking that has not 
often been ackhbwledged. 

6. Miller, Sean Baker. Toward a New PsychoTogy of Women. Bcstdh: Beacdh 
Press, 1976. 

An excelieni explpralipn that challenges sex-role stereotypes in bot_h psycho- 
logical and practical terms, while dealing with basic issues: The author takes 
a Urikiue questioning posture and relates her theories through concrete case 
examples: 

7. Oakley, Ann. Women's Work: The Housewife, Past and Present New York: 
Vintage Books, 1974. 

A book that carefully and thoroughly examines the work cdmmoh to most 
women. Oakloy challenges assumptions and gives a scholarly and sensitive 
presentation. Interesting bibliography; thoroughly indexed; 

8. Beiter; Rayna R:, ed: Toward an Anthropology of Women. New Ybrk: Monthly 
Review Press, 1975. 

Ah exce[lent, challenging colLectra^^ in anthropology that really 

examines the sex-role bias of anthropology 

9. Rossi, Alice S., ed. The Feminist Papers: From Adams to DeBeauvoir New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1973. Also Bantam Books, 1974. 

An anjhdiogy of basic writings by early feminists. Individual Introductions by 
Alice Rossi, which serve to acqualnl the reader with the early feminists' liyeSj 
thoughts, and historjcaj context; An excellent reference book. The ten-page 
bibliography emphasizes history, sociology, and biographical material. 

1 0 . Row iDo I h am, S h e i [a .[ Hidden from HistoryC B^^scqyering Women m History 
from tfie Seventeenth Century to the Present New York: Pantheon, 1975. 
Focuses on the political and. economic influences of women. The author's 
presentation Is restricted to Britain. 

11. Stacey, Judith; Susan Bereaud; and Joan Daniels, eds^ And Jill Came 
Tumbling After: Sexism in American Education. New York: Dell, 1974. 

An excellent collection oj though^j^royo'^ibS .articles and ideas l focuslngt dri 
the role education plays in developing or thwarting women's intellectual 
potential. Chapters include "No Wqmen Geniuses?''^ "Down with Dick and 
Jane," "Sexism in High School," and "Are Colleges Fit for Women?" 



^/VbRk-REtAtEb FEMiNiST PERSPECTIVE 

12, Abarbanel, Karln, and Gonnie McCluhg Siegel. Woman's Work Book. New 
' York: Warner Books, 1977. 

Excellent and thorough. Presents all the key work issues: finding a jb/b, re- 
entry and women's rights in the work world. A very practical guide to job 
search, want ads, and interviews. Outstanding presentation of vyomen's 
resumes, using a before-and-after approach. Includes a nationwide directory 
of occupat]qna)_or^aMzatloris, career-counseling services, women's centers, 
educational opportunities, etc. 
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13. Baxardall, Rosalvn, el. aL, eds. Americans Working Women: A Ddcumentary 
History from 1600 to the Present. New York: Random House. 1976; 

A cdllecUdh of wrilihgis and hiisldrlcal accounts; Emphasizes labor union 
activity. Some of the short essays lend themselves well to group discussion. 

14. Clark, Alice, The Workinj^UJeJofS^^^ Totowa, 
New* Jersey: Biblio Distributors, 1968; Reprint of the 1919 edition. 

An early; scholarly volume that documents women's work in an area we might 
not expect. Difficult to read, but fascinating. 

15. Harris, SaneX. Thursday's Daughters: The Story of Women Working in 
/j^merica. New York: Harper and Row, 1977. 

Explores the particulars of women who **wprk hard for a living" and docu- 
yments ndn-traditlonal work that women have done; 

16:' Hoffman, Nancy, and Florence Ho^e\ e6s. Womer) y^orking:.An Anthology 
. of Stories and Poems. Old Westbury, New York; The Feminist Press, 1 979. 
/ A very nice co IJectiori of short pieces Ih at can be _m ariaged wit h in a meetin g 
period; Excellent, on the feelings and emotional leveU in describing the 
/ irh pact that work has on women. This book provides a real service fdr women 
/ to learn about the experiences of others in their own words. 

/ 17. Kljagsbrun, Francine, ed. 7^e First Ms. Reader New York: Warner Books, 

1973. 

A cdllectidn of short essays; Especially good for a "Women and Work" curric- 
ulum are Judy Syfers' "I Want a Wife" and Johnnie Tillmon's-'*Weifare Is a 
Women's Issue;" 

18; Pogrebin, tetty Cottin; Getting Yoars: New York: Avon, 1976. 
A comprehensive handbook for employed women. 

19. Scott, Nikt. Ttie Balancing Act:. A. Handbook f^^^^^^ Mothers. Mission, 
Kansas: Sheed, Andrews, and McMeel, Inc., 1978. 

Ah easy-td-read bddk that presents very real experiences, advice, and sug- 
gestions. Focuses on the issue of home/children conflicts. 

20. Wertheimer, Barbara., J^e _W^r^ There; The Story of Working Women in 
America. He^^ York: Pantheon, 1977: 

Documents the incredible and di /erse accomplishments of American 
worrien. Features Indians, cdldhists, Blacks, factdry workers, and pioneers, 
as well as depicting women's involvement in wars and labor struggles. 

21. "Working Women:. Joys and Sorrows," Special section in U.S. News and 
World Report, Vol. 86, January 15, 1979, pp. 64-74. 



DEVEtbPiNG THE COURSE: eURRieUtUM GUIDES, 
TEAGHiNG TOOLS 

22. Adult Educaiidn Association of^he U:SvPi: Leadership Parriphlets. The series 
includes How to Teach Adults, Parnph]el #5, 1955; and Leading the Learning 
Group, Pamphlet #18, 1963; Order from Adult Education. Association of the 
U.S.A., 1225 Nineteenth Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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23. Freire, Paulo. Pedagogy of tfie Oppressed. Translated from the Portuguese 
by Myra Bergman Ramos. New York: Seabury Press, 1968. 
Radical and brill fan I appFoach 16 iearhmgr KpeciaHy" helpruiTof oppressed 
groups to raise critical consciousness of their own situations. 

24: Gates, Barbara; Susan Klaw; and Adria Reich ^ Changing Learmng, Changtng 
UyG_SiA High_Schpp] Women's_Stud^^^ from the Group School. Old 

Westbury New York: The Feminist Press, 1979; 

Detailed curriculum suggestions for high school, women, but easily adaptable 
^or adult community women. Chapters incJude _'\MMs_ages from. Society," 
"Growing Up Female," "Adult Sex Roles," and "Women and Work:" 

25. Ho\)ve, Leiand W., and Mary M Howe. Personalizing Edacation: Vaiaes Ciarifi- 
cation and Beyond. New York: Hart, 1975. 

Designed for high school, but values clarification exercises are adaptable. 

26: Wedsger, Betty Women at WorH: A Photographtc Documentary. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1 975. 

L 1^ ©''sJJy h u n d red s of p h p log r aphs of wq rn en at wg r k in both I r ad 1 1 (o n a I an d 
non-traditional jobs: All workers and their work sites are identified; Quotes 
^''o^ A^^® wonien thems reflect their altitudes toward their work, as well 
as others' responses to them in the work silualion. 

27. Partnow, Elaine. The Quotable Woman. New York: Anchor Books, 1978. 

A Bartlett's style reference book that thoroughJy covers topics, quotes, and 
women; Great source for discussion-provoking quotes.' Well Indexed. 
Includes biographical information on authors quoted. 

28. Sargent, Alice G. Beyond Sex Roles. Si. Paul, Minnesota: West Publishing 
Co., 1977. 

A detailed book of suggested exercisesJo explore sex-roJe issuBs: "Who-Am 
I? ^^a* l^y ?6>^"Rol6 Sterebtypes?" "Our Mothers' and Fathers^ Sex- 
Role Commandments." Presentation by a variety of writers concerning 
awareness of sex-role stereotypes, personal change, and social change. 
Exercises are a good jumping-off point for groups. 



OTHER RESOURCES 
Periddicais 

29. Ms. Magazine. Subscription Department, 123 Garden SIreel, Marlon, Ohio 
43302: 

The basic monihJy periodical for women concerned with feminist issues. Arti- 
cles on political developments, employment, health; in^^ 
book reviews, and "No Comment," a feature that reprints sexist advertise- 
ments. 

30. Working Woman. Subscrlplidn Department, P.O. Box 10132, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50340. 

Monthly magazine that focuses on women working bot^h at home arid on the 
job: Excellent features- that offer an in-deplti look at issues, e;g;, day care, 
wprkjng press u res, and_ career .decisions. .Departmen ts [ncj ulde "On Top," 
achievements by women; and consumer, financial, legal, and health advice: 



31 . PUblicatidns of the Women's Bureau, U:S: Dfjparlmenl of tabor, Washington, 
b.C. 20202, 

- ■ -Leaflet #1_0 is a guide to the pubjicalions, which^inc^ aboutWomen^ 
Workers, NontrBditional Employment, Specmi Groups, Standards and Legisla- 
tion A ffecting Women, and Child Care. 

Slide Shows 

32. Ain*t 1 a Wbman? A History of Women in the United States from 1600 to the 
Present. Produced by Deirdre Delaney, Mary Fastaband, and Leona PoNack; 
AvailabJeJor rental from the producers at P.O. Box 730, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02102. 

33. Should Welfare toothers Be Forced to Work? Produced by dennie V: StolerJor 
the Vermont Council on the Humanities and Public Issues, Main Street, Box 
58, Hyde Park, Vermont 05655: 

Films 

Check state, colFe^ej and university film libraries for free or Idw-cdst rental of 
these and other films: 

34. Education Development Ceriler, 55 Chapel Street, Newton, Massachusells 
02160. VVrite for Cafafog of films and Publfcations. Section on Women and 
Society contains listings for seventeen films. Includes series _on_woiRia^ 
mothers that was produced by the National Film Bjard of Canada daring its 
Challenge for Change Program. Especially good are: 

;f's A/of Enough. 16 mm, color, 16 minutes. 

"This film sen/es as an introduction to Jhe series and surveys the situations 
and feelings of working mothers in Canada. Many of the facts and attitudes 
are applicable to t_h>_UnLted_Stat;^es. Mbst^w^ because they must, 

yet mbkt women hold jobs which are less fulfilling and less well paid than 
those held by men." 

They Appreciate You More. 16 mm, color, 15 minutes: ' 

"What happens when a mother goes to work to supplement her husband's 
income? This film looks closely at the. tensions^ resentrnents, and changes 
that often occur. In the case of Aliette's family,^the strains and difficulties have 
been worked through, and the fAmjly.has strengthened a^ a result. Her hus- 
band has had to adjust his ideas about women and work, and her children 
have had to take an acjiye pah in Jhe running q^^ a 
family that has become stronger through understanding and the sharing of 
responslbilHies." 

Woufd i Ever Like to Work. 1 6 mm, color, 9 rfiinutes: 

"Joan has seven children, is trying to support them on welfare, and feels 
trapped in a Hfe of cooking, cleaning,. andlchijd care. Abandone^^ 
band, she would rather be working to support her family but cannot find the 
inexpensive day care that vvoujd maM this pbssi^^^ °[^_^^^^ 
had expected of marriage, and her disillusionment is painfully visible." 

35. FareweTI to WelfBre: 16 mm, color, 30 minutes. ETA Studios, pistributed by 
R. H. R. Film Media, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10036: 
interviews with three WIN mothers: a truck driver, a picture framer-manager, 
and a machine operator, and with their employers. 
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36. New Day Films, P.O. Box 315, Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 0741 7. Write for 
catalog. More than twenty films that erriphasize worrien's issues. Tend to be 
expenisiver Recdmmehded-for-this course: 

Union Maids: A Documentary about Women Orgamzing in the i930's: 16 mm, 
bJack-aM-whije, 48 minutes. Produced by Julia Reichert, James Klein, and 
Miles Mogulescu; 

"Sit^owns, scabs, goon squads, unemployment, hunger marches,^ red-bait- 
ing^, arid finally the eriergetic bornirig of the CIO— the 1930's were a landmark 
period for the American labor movement. Union Maids is the story of three 
wbmeri who lived the history arid who make it come alive today." 

AnythTng You Want to Be. 1 6 mm, black-and-white, 8 minutes. By tiane Bran- 
don. 

Explores the conflicting values in (aLverballyL'^anything^gu^ and 
(b) the non-verbal limitations and suggestions of sex-role stereotypes; 

37: Star Film Library; 25 West Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111. Distributor 
for a half-dozeri filrris ori worrieri. Write for catalog. 

38. Sy/wa, Fran, and Joy. 16 mm, black-arid-white, 25 miriutes. Produced by 
Barry Spinello. bistrjbuted by_CKurchUl Films, 662 North Robertson Boule- 
vard, Los Arigeles, California 90069, 1973. 

Three ydUnj women voice their feelings about the roles of wife, mother, and, 
housekeeper. S y I v i a e x e m p I i fjes_ the worn an wh g i_s_ wo r kl n § o u t a s h ar [rig of 
both domestic (including child-rearing) and wage-earning roles with her hus- 
band . Fr a n , h ay ing rec e ntly I eft her h u s p a n d , in p a rt b ec a use of h er subsidi- 
ary role in the marriage, is struggling to find a new life and identity Joy repre- 
sents the tradjtjohaLhqu^ who accepts and enjoys her 
role without questioning it. 

39. We Are Wornen. A6rr)m^ co[or,.33 minutes. Starring Helen Reddy Produced 
oy Motivational Media, 8271 Melrose Street, Los Angeles, California 90046, 

975. 

This film uses d r a m a 1 1 c y Ig n ett es , b r 1 ef _ do cum en t a r_y_ in tery i e ws , arid 
uniquely pertinent historical artwork delineating the origins of the traditional 
rpl_e_of women. We see how conditio n in g^ fo^^^^ roles starts very early 

in the lives of women, and how it determines, to a great extent, their tradi- 
tional roles^ We learri that meri have also beeri the victims of this cdndition- 
Ing, to the extent of affecting their health and life span. Helen Reddy, as the 
bri-screeri riarrator, helps weave together the details of this visually and Intel- 
lectually stimulating film. 



2, WOMEN AND HEALTH 



Catherine Gates 



The March day is gray and blustery In a basement room lit with fluorescent 
y§h_ls, ten women sit logejher e|_roping to find the words to express the anguish of 
being at home with yoang children all day in the siege of harsh weather. We are 
al l_ m ot h er s , a n d f r p rn _p n e a no I her we_ fin d affir rn_aj id n_ oj a c o n Lu s ed _s el of .feel- 
ings. Ali of us have very mixed feelings about being mothers and have chosen to 
share our feelings with one another in spite of being strangers. 



THE TEACHER 



How did I cdrhe to be sitting iri this group? Over the years that I have b0eh 
providing health care to women as a nurse and midwifet I have become increas- 
ingly concerned about the way in which women's health care needs are met. 
From apppintm^ts with t_he_ pediatric Ian to the strapping of hands and feet to a 
cold metal tabl^at the moment of givijig birth, women's encounters wjth the 
beailh care system range from their being patronized to being degraded and 
coerced: 

6 J i^lP rit bf W'Ist er n m ed ic i ri e has been to con v i n c f J^f PjD I e t hat t h ey a re bel- 
ter off turning their bodies over to the doctors in a health care situation. But peo- 
ple, especially wbriieh, hiust remain iri cbritrbl of their bodies to be healthy, sarie, 
and whole. I say "ospeciaMy women," because women on the average. have 
more encpusiters with the health care system than men dP. Women come to the 
health care system for help with what are actually ndrmai hurnari biplb^lcaLf unc- 
tions: menstruation, pregnancy; birth, lactation, menopause: These functions are 
1 reajed by^ m ed icaljDractit loners as thbij^ht^^^ vye re djseases .and bu r att itu des 
toward these biological processes and toward oar bodies have in turn been nega- 
tive^ - ; 

I contend that health care situations can be used to enhance confidence in 
brie's bPdy arid to iricfease kribwiedge abbUt hbw it furictibris; however, this will 
not occur until more women control the health care system. As a necessdrxfirst 
step, there must be more women health care providers, but there must also be a 
s h i f t in who coin t rpl s t h e_ h ea 1 1 h _ca re _s [tu a tjo n — t he pro v id er _o r_ the consumer. 
Women, and also men, have to become more articulate in expressing their needs 



Catheririe Gates, tfilrty-four years old, ts a nurse practitioher and midwife. From 
personal and professional experience, she has become interested in women's 
health care dlterhatives/^^^ 



('^Ple; .^riJthis chapter, superscri^^ numerals refer to a particular reference, correspondingly 
numbered, in the Resources section, pp. 46-51.) 
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_ _ 

and rnpre effeclive in obtamirig the care to meet ihbir needs and those of their 
famines. Changes won't begin to happen until vvdmen obtain enough knowledge 
^nd^seif^cpn|idenc6 to-becorne care consumers. They must learn- 

to say no to their doctors and clinics: "No, I won't be passive and accepting any 
' 9 n 9®'' yy^ e G J have rn y _b a by o r_m y_ Pa p smear p r m y b reas I ex am j n a t ip n ._ [ arri a n 
informed health care consumer, and I expect my choices and concerns to be 

respected."- 

It was to take our bodies back, to throw off the gynecological drape, to replace 
medicine's negative image of women with a positive image of strong, healthy 
female functioning that I became Interested In developing this course on wom- 
en's health, 

__i was no] trained as a teacher My medical education as a nurse and midwife 
promoted a mechanical view of the body: something that breaks down and must 
be '^''epaired^' by the rnechanjc, the medical practii who. usually uses medi- 
cation or surgery While my beliefs do not make me a teacher, they have led me to 
c hopse wh aj arid hp w l_ wp u Id teach wprn en abo u 1 1 heir own health _ca re^,_ _ _ _ 

I work in a community health center where women bring specific complaints, 
such as vagihal ihfec|ion oj headaches^ that they usually want '_'f^^ With th[s 
in mind, I initially drew ap a list of what J fell were the health concerns that 
brought most womeri to the health center FcDrtunately, instead of deciding to go 
ahead and "teach' all these topics, I pared the list after a planning session with 
the women who were to be involved in the course. 



MyJUst 
contraception 
pregnancy 
birth 

backache 

insomnia 

varicose veins 

obesity 

constipation 

b lad d e r j n f ec t i o n s 

coughs, colds, earaches 

hp usehoid em ergen cies 

vaginal infections 

headaches 

menstruation' 

depression 

fem a je cancers 

sexuality 



The Group's List 
depression 
ixerclse, backaches 
smoking 

nutrition 

famiiy self-help 

politics of women's health 

contraception 

vaginitis 

sexuality 



^hjs secori d 1 i s t of Ip p ic s re fj ec ted the c u r reri t he a I th c a re cqri ce r n s and .pro b^ 
lems of the women present at the planning session. Aithotigh no preference was 
expressed coricerriihg the order in which we should discuss these topics, I 
learned that I needed to be a responsive listener when working with this group, 
A better way than beginning the course with lists of topics is pranning sessions 
asthe course goes on. That allows the greatest flexibility and m-depjh coverage 
of Jopics that the group is truly interested in learning about. It was in this way that 
the corLfldenc_e_arid knovvJedgeabilitY_abpuJ on bpdy that I was interested m fpls- 
lering could begin: For example; one group planned tS spend-a session on the 
tropic of sexuality^ but went pn Jp devote lh_ree sessions Ip it. For some wprneri, 
dynamic changes were involved. At the end, one was able to say, "I'm not as 
hung up anymore — not so ashamed of my body" / 
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Being responsive lb an jridividual group's needs arid having the flexjbililyjQ act 
accordingly are the most Impdrlanl aiirlbules in working willi groups like this: 
Knowlodge of the-faclualT.rhaienali -although -cerjajniy irriporjanj 
The factual material provided a framework for stories to anfold that were related 
to the women's sejf-jmage as consumers btmedica^^ 

about an unpaid medical bill related to a premature birth emerged when dis- 
cussing home versus hospital birth. The mother w!"0 spoke sm how 
trapped I feel— they've really_goi me," expressing her sense of impotence in reja- 
iMDri to the med^ical system. The way this woman sees herself in relation to the 
medical system is beginning to change. She has made the first step in taking 
responsibility for her own health care. 



THE GROUPS 

How does one connect with _a_ group like the Head Start mothers gathered 
together iri that baserherit room? Most of this group had met a few times the pre- 
vious fall as a mothers' group. ("Women's group" was thought by the women Jo 
be too radical and threatening a term for their male partners to accept:) Two Head 
Start teachers had organized this group and uncovered a wealth of feelings 
about motherhood. 

In trying to find a way tp ge^l women tog ejhej- to discuss their health care ccDrt- 
cerns, I contacted the local public health nurse. She put me in touch with the 
wome: : from _Head_ Start, who knevy jh e g rbu p was interested in the topic. We 
decided to work together to make this coarse possible, and soon the group was 
undervvav^ / 

The second group I worked with illustrates another way to Iqcaie a group of 
interested women. The Health and Artisans Center Is iocajed on the outskirts of a 
small town in central Vermont. The Center qccupLes jhe lower ha of a frarne 
house badly in need of paint. The sigji over the door is hand-painted and unoffi- 
cious looking. Inside, one is greeted erithusjas 

woman who owns and operates the Center, providing individualized exercise pro- 
gram Si diet CO u ns_ejin^j_arid_ g roup classes for worheri. Near the entrance is a 
small playroom to entertain the children whiJs their mothers exercise. Beyond the 
playrdom is an exercise room, where the long wall is rnirrored in squares and 
small posters congratulate Mary L. and Diane Y. bn their weight loss and change 
iri rrieasurerrierits. / 

The owner founded the Center two years aab._ F/pm Jhe be9"nnjrig^ It has 
' attracted primarily low-income women who, like the/ owner, are isolated with 
young children and want .to buM a belLe^^ T.hf.Mariges in diet and 

exercise consequently provide them with an increased sense of well-being. 

.Thepwner of Health and Artlsaris was^very ^''gani^ing ^ 9 roup to 
participate in a course on health. The County Extension Service aide who taught 
nu!rition_at_the_C_eriter w^^ end of her/ course and fe It would be 
natural for the participants to move on from nutritiqp to health care^ 

The support services needed for gathering women scattered In a rural area are 
indispensable to organizing the group. The Head_Start teachers a the owner of 
Health and Artisans were very important in my work with the groups. Not only did 
they provide ongoing support that_eriabled charige to continue, but also they 
were instrumental in getting people together. For tne Head Start group, child care 
and transportation from putjyirig areas were provided bythe Head Start teachers, 
who picked up the women and their children, presided a program for the childreri_ 
while their mothers met, and then drove everyone home: Driving time Just about 
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equaled class time. The Head Start teachers caHed a day or two ahead to remind 
each woman of the meoting; Because getting together was so complicated, class 
time was relatively long: 2V2_to 3 hours per session. 

The owner of Health and Artisans would also telephone and remind women of 
pur_meetin§ time. She w^ class member with a car to pick up_a 

woman who needed a ride: More familiar with each member than I could be, she 
Riiew why a woman could not attend a meeting and her individual situation that 
day. 

1 pQ6.9t th^ Qreajest problem^ J'^ worRihg wjth this Rmc^^^^^ 
sufficient trust within time constraints. By trust, I mean feeling safe in a situation, 
^^^^''^SJhs^'A's okay to say anythiiig because the other^ willjisten without 

condemnation. Trust implies that material shared within the confines of the 
group will not be disclosed to the outside world; arid it implies a serise of caririg, a 
sense that the group can be relied upon for acceptance and support. It estab- 
lishes a kinship system that does not exist for many of us today. Trust is an 
at_tribute fundamental to integrated individuals and to functional groups. Confi- 
dentiality should be discussed when the group first meets; its importance needs 
to be fully recogLnlzed by^a|L 

The Head Start group unconsciously fostered trust right away by choosing 
d eprfl s]q n as t h e fjr s t d i sc u ss i g n to p ic . T h e wolm e nl were a bje to express man y 
private and very negative feelings; This frank self-disclosure quickly created a 
sense of community, everi among those members who had not known one 
another weil. 

The Health arid Artisans group had beeri in exercise classes together arid had 
already developed a sense of trust through physical exposure to one another. 

When a group is forming, its size and location are issues to deterrtiirie. Eight to 
ten individuals seems to be a good number: small enough for intimacy to 
develop, but large enough to provide variety and still feel like a group if a u 'V 
menibexs cannot come to a jaarticular session. It's hard for three or four people to 
generate the same kind of discussion that six or eight can. 
. privacy and freedom jrom interrupt io greatest altrjbutes a meeting 

place can have; The basement of the . local health center provided both of these 
^r""^. 3.1 so had fa^c ill Ues for making cbff^^^ tea^lChildren were caredjqr in a 
separate biiiJding nearby.) Town churches or libraries often have such meeting 
space available. 

Attendance was often problematic. The group might number ten one day, five 
or six tne following week. That made building on the previous session's work 
harder. Certain groups will establish their own attendance patterns. For example, 
the women attending the Health and Artisans group felt that a small fee should 
be charged jqr the course and thlai advertising Jn Jhe Ipcal paper vyou Id attract a 
larger number of regular participants: Approaching an organized women's 
9 ^'djJ p .such as a c h urc h grbu p , the Iqc aL 9 H^Xi 9 e. hp me demo n stratio n (Ex te n- 
sion Service Club) groups, could be a good way to start. 

The topics that served as the framework for bUr discussions were chosen by 
the women in the groups and by me. Each week, I prepared material on a given 
topic — for exarhple, birth control methods — in a way that seemed most relevant 
to _m e._ A t 0.U r m"eet i n g. . i h e wo m en s h a red s to i' i e s a bo u t . t h el r own ex peri en c e s 
with various birth control methods or those of their Aunt Tillle: Sometimes the 
s tori es se e m ed q u i t e r ejey a n t to wh a t vve vye r e dj sc u ss i ngi, so met i_m es n o t^ but 
together they built an understanding about birth control methods that had been 
sh ared by us all . In the co u rse of th i s stdrytel ling, 1 1 earn ed to tell anecdotes of my 
own that included the material 1 had prepared. A discussion of the diaphragm, for 
instance, brought forth a chorus of remarks like "so inessy" and "so awkward." 
"Yes, that's true," I said, "and sometimes I feeUike using a butterfly net to catch 
them as they fly around the examining room when someone's learning to insert 
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one for the first lime/! in.lhis.wa^, I was ab^ of dia- 

phragm Insertion, I learned not to cling tenacioasly to a precise lesson plan, but 

wbr Red I he m at erj a I j n\o_ g u r disc u s sjo n . 

Althoaghi health-related topics provided the framework for discussions, what 
erner§ecl from the course was expressed in statements like these: "I feel better 
about myself as a person und a mother and a wife. I feel less pressured." Arid: 
• Yes. I feel different. I thought before that I really wasn't important and needed;" 
And from many: "Now I know I'm not alone, going through these changes. I'm 
riot the only one." 



CONTENT 

Session One: We Call It Cabin Fever 

A topic that was especially important to the Head Start group was depression,. 
For this topic. Jiniirij was crucial because there are some predictable feelings 
thai are experienced by rural people in the Northeast at the end of wlnle/. Those 
predictable March feelings are what the women wanted to discuss, in spite of the 
newness of the group. What emerged from this sesslon was thatjor women with 
young children, depression has not just personaj bat sociaj causes. Isolation 
from other adults, lack of support from an ext^^eridedlarhiO 
recognition of the work of mothering lead to extreme feelings of depression, 
anger toward children, and a moxe.Qenera'^ of identity diffusion. The 

women shared stories about situations they face in their own lives. 

I n o n e g rq u p , t_wp_ wo m erj yy hq are n d w very c lose had hi a r r I ed men wh o are 
brothers: The women described their lack of support within the famiJ^. even 
llhoug^h bojh of their own families live nearby. When conflicts have arisen between 
husband and wife, one woman found that her own famijy. gave sympathy arid 
support to her husband rather than to her. She and her sister-in-law have been 
drawn to each other to provide the support each needs^ 

Much of the literature on this topic deals wijh depression as. taboo, as some- 
thing to ameliorate through medicatjon_. Tte.cAuses of depressidri In worn eh are 
iqnored or brushed aside. Research on causes of depression that illustrate how 
this information is ignored [sjoundm a Psychofogy Today article onH^elf-esteem 
and depression:^ I used this article as a handout in class in order .to ^IIu^:li_ai^3 this 
point. Four comrnon factors were found among depressed women: (a) tno:-- had 
t^.ree or more children under fourteen at home, (b) the^. had ^ husband they 
couldn't confide in, (cj they were hot employed outside [he home, and (d) they 
had lost their mother before the age of eleven. SeeJn^ thesA reasons in print led 
to a discussidh, which In turn revealed that the factors specified in the article 
were shared by the women in Ihe group. 

The author of the article, however, placed greatest importance on the earjy 
loss of the mother as thejeading cause of depression. I felt angry at thr aujhor 
for belittling the other factors and angry at our socjety for not providing blelter 
hsti'iutlonal support for pedple struggling to raise families^ The women in the 
group didn't share my anger, however, but instead_experienc_ed_ anger tow^ 
their kids or themselves and seemed resigned to the circumstances that define 
being a "wife" and "mother" In Arnerica tpd_ay.J_hgpedj^hese wo^^ rnake 
the conhectidh from their own family unit to other women suffering in the sarne 
way. Many women did express rejlef atj-eco^r^lzing that w^^^ have to cope with 
similar problems and conflicts. That Is a necessary first step in appreciating that 
the dilemmas we share_have their roots in the social attitudes and institutions 
that control women's lives: 



. _ was concern ed that cl wejli n§ tod long dri depres^sjon m jght be djscou ragm^ tjD 
the group, so time was devoted to discussing positive aspects of motherhood; 
f^®^®''!^®(®^s, severa dspTSSslori and delve 

into patterns of family relatlons.and violence. But because we had outlined many 
other topics of Interest that we felt cohirriitted to covering, we did not spend rhdre 
tirrie on depression. For some indlviduais, it would have been productive to 
examine these issues further but there were others who did not want to pursue 
the topic. When a dlsc^^^^ be pursued, the continuing nature of the 

group will allow for further exploration; Various approaches could be tried: invlt- 
'f^^Q Quest speakers from lo^^^ vvrijing, or 

reading poetry by ihe few women who've written about motherhood and.wom- 
eh 's emdtibhs (Sylvia Plath _cpmes to niihd). Passage Riches 
book on motherhood, Of Woman Born,^ illustrate this cause and effect in a dra- 
matic way and also describe the tight bond between mother and child. 



Session Two: Contracepticn and Vaginitis 

_ ®se are u s ef u I top Ics for prompt inj disc ussjon when the _§ roujD^first meets 
because most women have had many experiences pertaining to them; Although 
[P ^ ^y. "^^^ ® ^ ° ^ 1 d er these rri a 1 1 e r s too private to disc us s , t h e vyo men j h t h e 
Health and Artisans group were concerned about them. Contraception and 
vaginitis, then, became our first topics. An activity that worked well with one 
group was drawing a chart on the blackboard that could be completed by the 
group during the discussion; 





dia- 1 








temperature 


sterili- 




phragm | condom 


foam 


I.U.D. 


pill 


-mucous 


zation 



what it Is 
how it works 



eL^ectlyeness 
advantages 

side effects 

contraindicators 



This chart was hot helpful to the other group, however. Our disi^ussibh dh indi- 
vidual women's questions and concerns was so lively and productive that the 
chart only got in the way once the session began. 

.They a r io u s _f or m s p f y agj n 1 1 1 s_ a r e a ( so of I n t e r est ag aj n because most, wo m en 
experience some form of vaginitis in the course of their lives; And many forms of 
vagi nit 1 s c a h he treated s u ccjs s f u Hy vy [t h ho m e re med i es or h erbai jri et^hod s. 
Preventive measures for_the maintenance of a healthy vagina are described in 
Our Bodies, Ourselves . ^ S p ec i f 1 c ho me a n d h er ba I r em ed I es a r e d esc r i bed i n t h e 
material published by the Feminist Health Works. (See the Resources section at 
the end of this chapter.) 



Session Three: The Politics of Women's Heaith 

In discussing this subject, I wanted to stiinulate thought about how the com- 
mon health care needs of women are usually met by the medical system. Contra- 
ception, pregnancy (wanted and unwanted), births, routine examinations to 
detect cancer, surgery to detect or cure breast canceQ and su^ or 
cure cancer of the uterus, cervix, and vagina are examples of physical conditions 
^or which wpmen usually seek care jn the cpu 

This Is a huge topic, to which many hours could be devoted. The women with 
whom I worked did not choose to delve deeply into this topic. However, I took the 
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oiDportunily to help t.he.grbup members undersland thai medicai iDractllionersare 
not Infallible. I wanted them Id know that there lis more than one approach to 
t/ealLn^ pregnancy, birth, or cancer of the breast and that these variations jn 
approach needed to be explained to the woman involved. I felt it should be made 
clear that, m the end, each woman must be able to make the necessary decisions 
aboDt her own l3ody 

Fortunately, I found an excellent film that^really facilitated discussion of this 
topic. Taking Our Bodies Back^^ offers an_in-depth look. at actual clinical sitaa- 
tidns in which women find themsielves. Because the film might shock sbrrie 
women, a short introduction to some of its topics and their explicit portrayal in the 
film would be a helpful preparatidn fdr viewing. Topically, the film deals with self- 
help., the impor tance of having women gynecologists and surgeons, breast can- 
cer and types of surgery, unnecessary hysterectom]es, and an abortion clinic cdl- 
Leptiyelyj'un by worn_en^^ health care consumers. Be sure to allow plenty of time 
afterward for discussion: 

_ JS s_e If - h el p s es s i on can c I a r [f rnany of t he i s sues j n yoived in th e pdl itLc s_ of 
health care. It can include a demonstration on self-insertion of a plastic specu- 
!^[^^ '^f^.oppo''l^^^^ cervix is a new experience fqrjiiost worrie 

group members may wish to try to insert a speculum themselves. Equipment 
needs are simple: plastic specula (dbtainable through a drug company catalog or 
from a friendly M.D. or clinic), hand mirrors, and flashlights. Specula cost approx- 
imately fifty cents each and can be kept by participants fdr their dwn use. This 
technique helps dernystlfy pelvic exams and enables a vyoman to see her own 
cervix, perhaps for the first time: It can help her determine what kind of vaginitis 
she jri ay: have by more closejy examining, the_disc harge and by Jogkln^ at the 
condition of the vaginal walls; such self-examination can. enable a woman to 
nia ke early U se of a home remed y to t re at the _yag i nj t is .The a b ijity to i n se r t a 
speculum and analyze the discharge increases the woman's self-diagnostic 
skills. 

Self-breast exam should always be included in a self-help session. The protec- 
rlive benefit df kndwing how td perfdrm a self-lpreast exam can be of critical impor- 
tance as an early cancer warning. The local American Cancer Society can pro- 
vide useful films and pamphlets for this purpose. 

Sessibri Four: Wbrrleh, the Healers at Home, or . . . 

Wives and mothers are the_ primary Realth _care vyorkers in hpm^esL mlakiri^ 
many common-sense decisions about treating everyday illnesses and accidents: 
yyomeh^s abililjes in this sphere are generally unacknowledged by doctors and 
lay^people alike: 

JP en h a hce a ri d ex pa rid on exist i n g k rid wiedge , we d i sc u ssed the d iff e re rit 
families' illnesses and how they had been handled. We talked about fever, vomit- 
ing, diarrhea, and coughs and cdlds, emphasizing the self-limit atidn df most 
illnesses.and how to weather them without making a trip to the dqctqr's office for 
confirmation of what one already suspects. The importance of good home nurs- 
ing rneasures In tAe cqmfprt and speedy recovery of an [11 chjijd or another family 
member was emphasized: Everyone was able to share at least one.account of a 
horne accident^ so thla convulsions, poisori- 

ings, eye injuries, and cuts and scrapes were discussed in terms of what we do 
and what we should treatment dr 

seeking professional medical help. As we finished this session, all of us won- 
dered how children survl>/e td adulthddd. 

Women can benefit from an opportunity to learn how to use medical parapher- 
nalia such as thermometers, blood pressure cuffs, a stethoscope, and an oto- 
scope. The chance to handle instruments and develop skill in using them can 



help demystify medical procedares: Sach simple diagnostic skills can be. used at 
home to help with self-diagnosis or diagnosing fahiily members. The best 
resource on this subject is Healing at Home.^° A local nurse practitioner, physi- 
cian^s assistant, or physician can help to illustrate how and when these tools are 
used: ; 

Session Five: Smoking 

Smoking is not an easy topic to deal with unless all members of the group want 
to discuss it_. A useful resource is the article "Strat_e5ic_Wlth_draw^^^^ 
Smdking."2i The local American Cancer Society pamphlets and film I used were 
dated and tog unsophisticated to be succ_essfuLas discussion tools. Pamphlets 
from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services22 provide a better 
approach. 

Session Six: Nutrition 

I approached the topic of ncUrition by introclucing_the concept of protein com- 
plemehtarijy as described in Frances M. Lappe's Diet for a Small Ptanet.'^^ We 
saw the film by the san^e title.27 but it expressed global, futuristic concerns t_h_a_t 
were riot of iriterest to these groups (although the film might be an excellent one 
to use with other women). Local resources on nutrition include the Counjy Ext^^^^ 
siiDri Service; in duf case, the Service sponsors a dynamic nutrition teacher who 
regularly serves as a guest speaker. 

Session Seven: Exercise, 

A local community college dance instructor served as guest speaker for our 
session on exercise^ _Sh_e_ put_usjn through a stretch arid tqriing routine that 
emphasized lower back and abdominal muscles, li was hard for members gf the 

-group not to Jiggle arid titter as she was teachirig us the pelvic tilt; the women 
seemed to have troubJe taking their badies seriously. I led pelvic floor exercises 

: taken from Essential Exercises for the CMdbearing Vear.^s. 

Session Eight: IVIehstruatioh and Menopause 

These issues could be discussed tp^ejher or as separate Ari excellent 

article dri menstruatidn is *The New Wisdom about.Men,struation*'3° by Elizabeth 
R. DobelL I ased this ajahandout before the sessidri'topra^^ 
cussion. The wide range of normal variation in menstruating women is.best [l!u_s_- 
trated vyhen group merTLbers discijss difficulties with their periods. Aff[rmation 
that these physical changes are common to most menstruating women helps cre- 
ate _pqsit_iye feelirigs* toward the cyclical female body. 

Menopause is,. of course, best discussed with m_enppau_saLwpmeri pr^ese^^^ 
uriderstaridirig df the nature of those physical changes comes from hearing 
about other women's experiences;. t_he>h^s_and _ho;ws ha^^^ more meariirig iri a 
grdup. Social attitudes toward menstruation and menopause, as well as the 
jDhysical changes Involved, aVe well described in Paula Weideger's Menstruation 
and Menopause. '^^ 

Session Nine: Sexuality 

Sexuality proyed to be a topic of keen Interest, arid we chose to spend more 
than one session on it: An emphasis on sexuality can rnake sqnierathej_Uu II sub- 
jects seem much more interesting. Normal anatomy Is learned more readily when 
it is interwoven with an explans^tion of anatomical response to sexual excitement. 



S har i h g o n e ' s bwh se x u a li ty wl J h a j rd u p, ch al j engi n § one '_s own be 1 1 ef s abb tit 
it. is not oasy. The activities saggesled here* are Important ways to break the ice. 
"'"^^ words g^^ a_Qddd vyayjq spark_grou 

and desensitize people about the use of '*dirty words:'.' Asking each woman for at 
L^.^^l J^*"^^ J^^^^^'o^ "3^°ut sex provides an idea of genera] icyDics oj Interest 
which, might be discussed in subsequeni sessions. Two topics of particular 
impor^lance to women are the role of the clitoris In female siexual resjDbnse and 
cJit.oral versus yajinaj orgasms. Reading a paragraph or two from Freud^^ illus- 
trated the origin of the "citloral" versus the "vaginal" orgasm theory and led to a 
descriptlolnLpt how Masters, a^ Freud's Iheory. 

Masturbation is another topic that deserves attention. The ability to articulate 
what is stimulating sexua^^^ not stimulating is Important for women to 

learn. Support Is often needed to help develop the ability to verbalize preferred 
tec h n i que s to a p a r t n e r. G oo d re so u r c e s f o r t h is w e r e The Hite Report^^ and For 
Yourself: The FulfiUment of Female Sexaality,^^ 

A to u g h i s s u e that was not f u II y re solved e m e r^ e d d u r i n g t h e s e session s on 
sexuality: that is. anger between a couple that inlerferes with the woman's sexual 
Interest and response. This leads to consideration of how conflicts are resplyed 
within_the_ context of a long-term relationship. It's a meaty topic that one group 
planned to pursue: 

. Topics we c^^^^ depth were homosexuality, childhood sexuality, 

menopausal sexual response, male sexuality, and sexual fantasy. We discussed 
conrimbhly held miscbnceptiohs about each. 

Session Ten: Course Conclusion 

A prbductive way [q er^^ to talk about how It went: to 

evaluate it. Evaluation can provide a sense of closure to the session, a time to 
acknowledge letting goof t h e g i;^o up and the J essio n s . If t h_e_ separatjq n j s_ tempo- 
rary and the group expects to continae, some planning for future sessions can 
occur. Termination needs tb be recognized and the grbup let dqwn^njly. _ _-_ 

Evaluation can also provide valuable information for the leaden Being 
immersed In the teaching makes it easy tb Ibse sight bf grbup members* overall 
expArience^ yyhen J _asked_for written evaluations, I was surprised to see the 
extent of changes a few women had undergone. Furthermore, this informatibn 
s hb wed rne wh at jd e as a iid actiy iti es had worked a_n d what h ad n ot . 

Both groups plan to meet again in the future: The Head Start group stopped 
rn e e t i h g when s u m m e r y ac a t ib h cam e , b u pi a n n ed to r e s ujri e m \h ej a I L A _cor e 
uf three women who wanted to continue meeting emerged from the class at 
Health and Artisans; they planned tb recruit merribers. Both groups expressed a 
commitment to continue the changes Initiated as a result of the course. As one 
class member said. **The feeling of need to express and exchange ideas became 
a strong weekly must." 



. M am indebted to Dr. Ellen Cole. Goddard eollege; Plalnfiei':i, Vermont, who referred me 
to these activities and sources. 
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CONCLUSION 



More important to group^ members tAan ^^^ ^^terlal IS develop- 

ing a sense of the Indlvldaal as a person who is capable of assuming responsLbjL- 
ity for her health care, as well as developing an ability to use the current health 
care system to her greatest benefit, rather than be used by it^Ihis deyejopment 
begins with a sharper foi^us on each person's uniqueness, as well as on her com- 
monality It's that sease of commonality, of belqn5i.n_gj of fitting in, that helps each 
woman value herself. The ongoing support of a community of women will help 
each woman continue to change and grow. 



RESOURCES 



BACKGROUND READING 

In additipn to the resources rhentibned below, local offices of Planned Parent- 
hood can provide a wealth of information and written material. 

1. Boston Women's Health Book CoJ!ective._ pur Bo£y/e6\ 0^^ 

and for Women, Second Edition: New York: Simor\ and Schuster, 1976. Dis- 
count available to clinics and other groups providing health treatment or 
health counseHng. 

Should be on every woman's bookshelf. A basic reference fpr_tppic_s_ojJnter- 
est to_women of al[ ages. Helpful bibliographies. The chapter od birth control 
is somewhat daled (for more up-to-date references,, see the Contraception 
section below). Especially useful for sessions on Politics of Women's Health, 
and Contraception and Vaginitis. 

2. Burack, Richard, and Fred_J._Fox. The 1 976 Handbook of Prescri^^^^^ 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1976: 

Best consumer's guide to commonly prescribed drugs that_l'v8 _s_e_en^ The 
first three chapters are a critique of the United States pharmaceutical indus- 
try 

3: Green, Thomas. Gynecofogy: Essentiafs_ of Clinical Practice. Third Edition. 
Waltham, Massachusetts: Little, Brown^ 1977. 

Basic gynecology text. Available in medical libraries or larger bookstores. 

4. Netter, Frank H. The C1BA Collection of i\^edlcal iiiustrations. Vol. I!: The 

^eproducf/Ve Sysfem. New York: Colorpress, 1970. 

Excellent color pictures of the male and female reproductive systems: 
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DEPRESSION 



5. Cohen, D. 'The Uok_Between Self-Esteem and Depression:" Psychology 
Today, Vol. II, July 1977. 

Illustrates how commoh causes of defDression in women are not taken seri- 
ously. I used the article as a handout in class. 

6. Rich, Adrierine. Of Woman Born: Motherhood as Experience and Institution. 
New York: W. W: Norton, 1976: 

An excellent book on the institution of motherhood— Its historical develop- 
*'n®^^3ricl how it furictjons currently. W^^^^ from a feminist perspective. I 
used pages 256-280 for classroom reading: 

7. Winnicott, b. W. The Child, the Family, and the Oatside World: New York: Pen- 
guin Books, 1964. 

A British pediatrician and psychoanalyst's thoughts on the various stages of 
chNdholod. Winnicott coined the phrase "a good enough mother," which I 
liked and which I have not found developed elsewhere. 



CONTRACEPTION 

The best all-round pamphlets on contraception and related topics are available 
f^ock^^ and 
prices to Rocky Mountain Planned Parenthood, 1850 Vine Street, Denver. Colo- 
rado 80206. 

8: Emory iJniversity Family Planning Prdgrarh. Contraceptive Technology; The 
^QY of Binh Co^ntrOil ;_and View from Our Side. Brochures. Available froro 
Emory ±lniversity Family Planning Program, Educatidnai Materials Unit, 69 
Butler Street, SE, Atlanta, Georgia 30303. 

Good resources. Cbnfracep^^^^ Jec^?nb/o§y provides up-tp-d_aje Lriforrnation 
in detail and is very useful for a coarse such as this jone. Updated every two 
years. 7>je Joy of S//t/7 Co/irrb/, by S ^^'Jls, offers good infon^^ 

a.magazine format. The Vfe\^^ from Our Side is a pamphlet by and for men on 
sexuality and contraception. 

9, Nofziger, f^argar^et A Cooperative Method of f^aturai Birth Control. Summer- 
town. Tennessee: The Book Publishing Co., 1976. 

C le a r d esc r i p t id n of ho w \o p r ac tice the t e m peraj u r e- m u eg u s met ho d_ p f bl rt h 
control. Can be obtained in bookstorea but less expensive from the local 
Planned Parenihddd dff ice. Also, the Pvul-iridex themidmeter by^ Ljn^^^ 
Labs (New York, New York 10017) comes with fairly complete instructions for 
this metfiod. The thermdmeter ddes ridt accompany this book. 

10. Seaman, Barbara, and Gideon Seaman. Women and the Crisis in Sex Hor- 
rnones. New York: Bantam Books, 1978. 

Update oh the pill, PES, estrogen replacement therapy: side effects, risks, 
and safe alternatives; 

11. Smith, Betty. OvBJView: Oral (and Other) Contraceptives: Phoenix: Do It 
Now Foundation, 1979. Low-cost pamphlet available from the Foundation, 
RO. Box 5115. Phoenix, Arizona 85010. 




VAGINITIS 

Helptul pamphlets thai list alternatives tD.the usual medicai treatmerits are avail- 
able from the Feminist Health Works, 487A Hudisdn Street. New York, New York 
10014. Local Planned Parenthood offices also have a useful brochure, Keep Your 
Flora Flowering. 



THE POLITICS OF WOMEN'S HEALTH 



It's hard for me to say where I've read what I have that has helped me shape my 
sense of ihepgliLicAoLwgriien's heaU I've developed from work- 

ing within the system and talking with others, as well as from reading. Below are 
some of the many resources available that address this issue. 

12; Annas, George. The Rights of Hospital Paiierits: the Basfc Guide to Hospital 
Patfehls' Righls. New York: Avon Books, 1975. 

One of the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) handbooks. Incladea a 
chapter on women. Valuable Information, Iricludirig a model bill of rights for 
patients (p. 355): 

13. Cambridge Docamentary Films: Taking Our Bodies- Back. 16 nam, color. 33 
mjnutes._ Available for rental oj- pu^^ from Cambridge Documentary 
Films. Box 385, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 
"Best film to date on women's health care"— Our Bodies, Oursoives. 

14: Ehrenrelch. Barbara, and Deirdre English. Opmplaints and Disgrders:_The 
Sexual Politics of Sickness. Glass Mountain Pamphlet No: 2: Old Weslbury, 
New York: The Feminist Press, 1973. 

15 , Witches,_ Mfdwjves^ a/ic/_A/£jrses^ H/sto;y of Women Healers. 

Glass Mountain Pamphlet No: 1: Old Westbury, New York: The Feminist 
Press. 1973. 

16. ypur_Righis as a Hospital Patient. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Boston Chap- 
ter of the Medical Committee on. Human Rights, 1977, Ayaiiable from_jhe 
Boston Chapter of the Medical Committee on Haman Rights, 32 Alpine 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138, _ 
Low-cost brochure, available in quantjt^^OutHnes rig^^^^^ and remedies. Sup- 
portive of community organizing and community action. 



EMERGENCIES 

In addition to the resources below^ your local poison co^^ 

pamphlets and stickers fo* the home: You can reach this agency by calling the 
nearest hospital and asking for the state poison control center 

17. Arena, Jay M. "Child Safety Is No Accident." Medical Times, Vol: 107, No: 4 
(April 1979), pp. 79-86. 
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Covers when and why most accidents occur. I didri'l like Its scare-lacllc tone, 
but it has cornplele statistics and an approach toward prevention that is help- 
ful: includes the Helmiich Maneuver (see below). 

18. Green, Martin. A Sigti of RellBf: The frrst-Aid Handbook for Childhood 
Emergencies. New York: Bantahi Books, 1977. 

Well-illUstrated guide to chljd safety M<^JBnie_r§en_QY Procedures^ Cqnt.ajns 
the basics and has a nice section on equipment safety (outdoor and indoor). 
Omits the Heimlich Maneuver (see below). 

19. Heinilich, Henry J., and Mlltdn H. Uhley. "The Helhllich Maneuver and Histor- 
ical. Review of Literature on Choking," in C//n/ca/ Sympos/a, Vol. XX Kl, No. 3, 
1979. Available at a medical library or order from Medical Education Division, 
CIBA Pharmaceutical Co., Summit, New Jersey 07901. 

Contains in-depth information on the treatment of choking that many general 
references lack. 



FAMILY SELF-HELP 

20. Howell, Mary. Healing at Home: A Guide to Health Care for Children: Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1979. 

Written In a warm, supportive tone. Introduces clinli^al pediatrics and goes a 
long way tovyard helping parents, especially mothers, gain a sense of compe- 
tence and assurance in dealing with their children's health at home. 



SMOKING 



21. Christen, G:, and K: H: Cooper "Strategic Withdrawal from Cigarette 
Srrioking.V OA: A Cancer Journai for Clinicians, Vol, XXIX, No. 2 (March-April 
1979). / 

Covers why smoking is pleasurable and discusses the dynamics of quiiiing. 
Proposes an aerobics exercise program as part of the quitting regirrieh. 

22: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Catting It Quits, Publication 
#780824. Ayailable. from the Office, of Cancer Communications, National 
Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Another helpful pamphlet to accompany the Christen and Cooper article. 
Advice on how id give up cigarettes. U^es cartoons arid dne-liner jokes, 

23. ^ . Why Do You SmoAre? DHHS/NIH Publication #78-1822.__AvaLI- 

abl.e frorn the Office of Cancer Communications, National Cancer Insiitate, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

A useful pamphlet to accompany the Christen and Cooper article. Tests the 
motivation behind smoking. ' 
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NUTRITION 

24. Button, Benjamin. Human Nutrition. Third Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1976. 

Basic nulrilidn text for professionals and non-professionals: 

25. Kirschmann, John D: Nutrition Almanac. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1975. 
Basic nutrition text, written for non-professionals. Includes unique section on 
diseases ajid how treat them with diet or vitamins. Heavy emphasis on vita- 
mins, but at least addresses the issue of nutrition as therapy. 

26. tappe, P^hfL Diet for a Small Planet. Revised Edition. New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1975. „ 

In-depth explanation of protein complementarity. Includes recipes: 

27. Bullfrog Films. Diet for a Smali PlaTjet: iamm,^colon 28 minutes. Aval I able tor 
rental or purchase from Bullfrog Films, Oley, Pennsylvania 19547. 

Based on the book by F. M. Lappe. Global, futuristic orientation. 



EXERCISE 

28. Lettvin, Maggie. Maggie's Back Book: Healing the Hurt in Your Lower Back. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co:, 1976: 

Written for peoDle with acute or chronic back problems. Outlines exercise 
remedi_ej_tg cjjrejhe hurt preventive posture and exercises: Well 

illustrated and clearly explained. 

29. Noble. Elizabeth. Essential Exercises for the ChiJdbea^^^^^ 

Health and Corhfon Before and After Your Baby is Born: Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 19V6. 

Written primarily forjhe expectant and hew rhiather. Best in-depth description 
I've seen on exercises for the pelvic floor. The chapter on pelvic floor exer- 
cises .provides background information. I used pages 41-44 as a classroom 
handout: 



MENSTRUATION AND MENOPAUSE 

30: Dobell. Elizabeth Roclgers^_^'The New Wisdom about Menstruation," in 

Redbook, Vol. 152, March 1979, pp. 199-206: 

A detailed look at the historical reasons behi^nd cnrrent social attitudes 
toward menstruation. The author caljs for a model of health that includes rec- 
ognition of the cyclic nature of women. 

31.Reltz, Rosetta. f^enopause: A Positive Approach. Radnor, Pennsylvania: 
Chilton Book Co., 1979. 

Sojidl _advjce_for women of all ages who are facing body changes: Views 
menopause as a positive, natural experience. 
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32: Weideger, Paola: Menstwation and Menopause: The Physiology of Psychol- 
qgy^ The Myth and (he Reality New York: Knopf, 1976. 
P'scupion gnh_e_bjqlp^ the female cycle and the cultural 

taboos surrounding the monthJy cycles of women. Helps free us from deeply 
ingrained, negative ways of thinking about ourselves. 

33. Wolfe, Sidney. "Femlrilne Straight to the Grave." Mother Jones, Vol. Ill, No. 5 
(May 1978), p. 18. 

A critical look at the currently routine use of estrogens during the female life 
cycle: 



SEXUALITY 



34. Earbach, L: For Yoarself: The f uJfitlmeni of Female Sexuality. New York: 
Dbubleday. 1975. 

^''j**®'^ fo'' P/6"P''9as^^^ of information on female 

sexuality, especially sections on masturbation and orgasm. 

35. Freud, Signrjund. Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality Translstlon of origi- 
nal German-language edition published in 1905. New York: Basic Books. 
1976. 

putljnes Freud's basic theories on female sexuality. 1 used this as part of 
developing a historical perspective on women's sexuality. 

36: Hite. Shere: The Hite Report. New York: Macmillan and Co., 1976. 

Based on a survey of 3,000 women, the book challenges some current 
slerebtyjDes about female s^^ favorite book for quotes. Its 

length makes it hard to read straight through: 

37. Masters, W. R., and V. E. Johnson. Human Sexual Inadequacy Boston: tittle. 
Brown and Co., 1970. Major research on sexual dysfurictioris. Outlines treat- 
ments — shows success. 

38. ^ . . Human Sexual Response. Boston: Utile, Brown and Co., 1966. 

Research that began to destroy many myths about sexuality 

39. Morrison. Eleahor S., arid Mila Underhill Price. Values in Sexuality: A New 
Approach to Sex Education, isjew York: Hart, 1974. 

Contains the "dirty words game" I used. 

40. Wilson, Sam, el al. Human Sexuality: A Text with Reading.<i. Second Edition. 
St: Paul, Minnesota: West Publishing Co., 1977. 

An easy-io-read text, containing basic information. 



PARENTING^ ISSUES IN WOMEN S LIVES 



Sue Hooper 



1 Parenjinj is nol a It influe'-'ces and is Influencecl in turn 

by all other aspects of a mother's life: Although parenting is a worthwhile topic in 
•Is own rjght, ils inter^depen point of departure 

for helping women approach other issues and concerns. 

When i scream at the kids all the 
^].^®» a^^scts my relationship 
with my husband. 

My boyfriend's mother keeps inter- 
fering, celling me how she thinks 
I ought to be raising the children. 

Ldpn_l f^Qw how to get back intp 
the job market after fifteen years 
o[ raising children and keeping a 
home. 

Conscioudy or unconsciously, many women define themselves primarily as 
care givers. This is especially true of miDthers who, perhaps engulfed by the inten- 
sity of their relationships with their children , may Have begun to view the care of 
their children as their main purpose in life arid as their primary source of personal 
rfward. .A course on parenting provides such vyomen with a reason, albeit a pre- 
text, for beginning to work on self-awareness: on themselves. Women may 
ratjo 1^ al ize , '* I f I u n ders la nd myself better, t h a t w]l i hel p me_ becq rne a better par- 
ent, which wll! In tarn help my family" Bat as women talk togethsr and begin to 
^'^PP^''39® M^ supfDort d need to look for external rea- 

sons for talking and thinking abojul themselves. 

Parenting, then, is an accessible topic for many women. Just below the sur- 
face, however, the Issues can become emotional and threatening. Raising chil- 
dren is an enormous responsibHity one for which few mothers are prepared. 
yVo men may Jp v_e the I r_ c h ij d r e n an d a t the s_a m e time res en t I h e stre ss a n d 
tedium entailed by caring for them and working in the home. Rural, low-income 
r!19^h_^rs in jD articular, because they are often isbjated_and_ depMienl upon pjh- 
ers ifor iransportalion _may find no escape from the constant demands and chores 
of rais'ng childfeh. For some, resentriient and frustration lead to anger and 
despair: 



Sue Hooper has worked in the Vermont pubtic schoots as a teacher, an aide, and a 
volunteer^ She taught Larnaze childbirth classes for four years andafso worked for 
a small family center agency in north central Vermont. She and her husband are 
the parents of a six-year-old child. 



(NotB: In this chapter, soperscript namerals_refer to a particolar reference, correspondingly 
numbered, in the Resources section, pp. 67-71 .) 




Whal'is wrong with me that I feel 
so angry at my chiid? 

Row could j e\ren ihink of hurting 
an innocent, helpless child? 

When I was growing ap I vowed thai 
Lhings would, be differehl when / 
had kids, but now I hear myself . 
saying the sanie things to my kids 
that my mother used to say to me, 
and that scares me. 



GOALS 



_ Fear.- guilt, and a sense of inadequacy are feelings shared by many mothers. 
These feelings are seldom divulged and may not even be acknowledged b^ the 
mothers themselves. Many women, especially those in rural areas^ have few^ if 
any, oppdrt unities to discuss their concerns and anxieties. The first goa| of this 
course w as _ to p ro vi d e that o ppo r I u n Ity— to p rpy i de _a_ wa rrri , s u pjDo r Ijy e _a I mo- 
sphere in which experiences and feelings could be shared with, others, and in 
which it wpul_d_be_ppssjble_tp oyerc ihe_feelin^ of jsolailoh^of being the cDoly 
one who can't deal with her children, who's discontented, who's angry, who's 

depressed. " 

The second goal was to foster effective communication, helping women gel to 
!t]e heart of their problems so they could begin to inip rove their relation ships~- 
ihose. with iheir children in particular — and to assume more control over their 
own lives. 

A course such as this can begin the process of helping vyomen to pLace_ them- 
selves in the center of their lives; to see themselves as women who also may be 
mothers, daughters, partners, workers, thinkers--whaieyer~but_w^^^ 
limited by these roles: The course can help these women view their roles as 
acijyjtles_ an d_ relationships in which they participate and over which they can 
exert some control: 



ORGANIZING THE GROUPS 

This c u r r I c u I um was d eveldped fro m t h e ex pe he h ce ;^f lead i h g two d i s c u s sio n 
groups in central Vermont: Because the groups met dL..ing the day, attendance 
by some working women was precluded. All of the participants of both groups 
were mothers. (Dniy a few held paying jobs, and those. who did were employed 
part time; however, the majority of the women had been employed outside the 
home before bearing children.. 

The members of the first group were brought together by advertising and by 
word of mouth.. An artjcle _appeared_in the local piaj)er, and notices were posted 
around town and handed out through (ocaj agencies, The group was advertised 
as a discussion group for mothers. The publicity was free of jargon and Contained 
no income guidelines; 



This first group met one morning a. week for nino. consecutive weeks.. The 
mothers brought their pre-school-aige children, and child care was provided. We 
met al the local youth center, where there were separate spaces, divided by_ a 
door, for mothers and children. Knowing that we wouldn't be interrupted helped 
us relax and talk more easily. Sitting in a circle as vye talked and sharing a simple 
snack also helped to create an intimate atmosphere: This group ended by mutual 
b u t re I u c_t a n t a greem e n t_ w hen j n.i p u b I i i:^ s c hoo\s c l_o s ed jgrs u rnm er vacant ijo n . 
_ The second group was an ongoing, self-help group. of Low-income mothers. 
Sin c e its i n_c eptj o n i t h ad _bee n_ set up as a spec i a i tj me f o r j h e wb m en cd n I y, with- 
out their children. Each mother was responsible for making tier own chilil.care 
airangements. The group rriet for a full day each week, from 9:00 a.m. \o 3:00 or 
4:00 p.m., at J^e apartment of one of the members. To present the course, I took 
over the leadership of the group temporarily, for four of the one-day sessions. 

For mothers of young children, the home is often a high-stress working envi- 
ron nsnt. Most of the women in both groups felt overwhelmed by the pressures of 
day-to-day jiving. Parent i n g _vy a s _ n o t t h e o njy _ go n c er n tlh ey b rq u^ h L J n to t^he 
groups; They were also concerned about issues of femininity, role restriction, 
and Jinancial and emotionaLin^^ some were concerned abo^^^ 

and appearance, especially about being overweight. These other concerns eventu- 
ally surfaced in the discussions. 



LEADING THE GROUP 

A prospective group leader must prepare carefujiy for the course, a^ 
is an excellent way for her to begin; Books listed at the end.of this chapter under 
R eso u rces c an p rpy i d e_ h e r w i t h n eces s ar y b ac kg^ro u n d iri f or mat io h . Tn K ' ' ^ the 
time to talk with others about her ideas and plans for the coarse is also irr,, ant, 
She^ sho u [d tr^ jo djs cover he r own _aj* 'l^j des toward child reari n g arid t oward 
women's concerns so that her personal biases do not color the issues once the 
course is underway. 

Because sharing experiences and /eelings is at the heart of the course, it [s 
crucial for the leader to recognize that her role is noj to "teach" In the traditional 
sense of imparting information^ but r_aiherjp;_prpmojeirusj and to fcDSterparticipa^ 
tion. There must be an understanding among the participants that anything per- 
sonal discus_s_ed ln_the_group wMljemain lcorifi(^^ leader must be as sen- 
sitive 3S possible to the values of the other members of the group so that she 
doesn;t inadvertently pffehd anyone. In crucial that she try to 
express her opinions and feelings in nonju jgmental ways and that she encour- 
age the other worheri to fblldw this example. 

The emphasis is on women helping women, on. women beginning Jp cons 
thennselves the experts. Therejore, it is important for the leader to encourage the 
p a rt ici pan ts _tp_ helpp n e _a n plh er rat her than look [o her for '* a ri swer s . 1 1 is helpful 
if she is a mother herself and participates wilh the group in. learning to be a better 
pare n t^ Then her spec i a] sjaj u s as Jeader of the _g rou p is d eem p h asized and her 
own parenting experiences.can enrich the group. _ 

The leader should try to find a comfortable level of self-disclosure: none, and 
she is "above" the group; too much, and she is taking advantage of _the group. 
She should draw from a variety of her own experiences, both successful and dis- 
ar>nointing.. 

Self-disclosure is one way for the leader to illustrate points she wishes to con- 
vey Films, book _ex cer p_t s ^ a n d _ h an dpjjj s can al sp_be u s ed , a n d a re mo re effec- 
tive if they present personal experiences the women can relate to than if they 
present general philosophies or approaches. 



As she guides the discussldri. the leader should try to ensure that all of this 
women have the.opportunjly to take part while not feeling pressured. to do so. In 
addition, it is vital that she be a good listener and that she cultivate listening skills 
among the other members of the group. 



CONTENT 



The curriculum below is presented only as a guide. Group leaders interested in 
working with these materials are encouraged to modify and adapt them, picking 
the topics and activities that seem most promising and incorporating their own 
materials and Ideas as well. 

..Having an pv&rview of the workshop and planning the sessions are the lead- 
er's responsibility Hdwevur. the participants, bringing their own strengths, con- 
cerns, hopes, and frustrations to the group, will also haye a major part In deter- 
mining the course content: For this reason, the material here is divided by topics- 
rat her _t ha n_ by se_s_sions_. _The_ relative Irripprtla nee _of the wilt vary fro rn 
group to group; discussion of a given topic might require only part of a session in 
on© 9rP up and several se^^^^ 

While activities are suggested to encourage self-understandir g, communica- 
tion, and the erhergehce of a women's perspective, they should he iJsed to sup- 
plement, not replace, the discussion. Two activities, journal keeping and relaxa- 
tion exercises, are pres_ ^ted first because they are not tied to the consideration 
of any specific topic, both journal keeping and relaxation exercises can be 
started early in the course and continued indefinitely; They are easily modified to 
fit the specific needs of a group or Individ u at and can be practiced by t_h^^^^ 
independently of the discussion group: Also, both activities help women gain 
self-awareiiiss. ; 

Jdurhat Keeping 

_ If anyoneacfiyity Is central to^this cpurse. It isjourhaj keepiin§. Jour^^ 
filled with concrete examples of the problems and Issues women face in their 
d aijy ! lyes . can proy id e much of ihe basic data for t h e co urse. If ipUrn als are 
used, it is Important that the women's privacy be respected. Group members 
should decide for therhselves if they wish to share what they have written. 

Although the leader can suggest topics for.journal entries, participants should 
feel free to use the journals as they wish. Depending on the group, It may be 
advisable for the leader to suggest topics that do not require much writing; th[s 
way, women who have difficulty writing or llmit'^^d time for keeping journals will not 
become discouraged, Even If a wornan doe:>_ not keep ajournal, just thinking 
about a topic during the week is a valuable activity and can lead to insights, _ 
_ Jour n a I top i cs _r el at e d to t he _d [s c i>s s io n are gene r al I y the rn qsl h e 1 pf u I . Fd r 
example, v. hen talking about the deveJopmental stages of children, participants 
rhight observe and write down the self-initiated activities of their children; when 
talking about discipline, they might note situations calling for varying degrees of 
discipline; arid when talking about becoming more assertive, they might note the 
times they wish they had spoken up fox tAemseJyes. ; 

Keeping journals can help women become more conscious and more reflective 
a bp u t_ t h ej r nves, Fp^r e x a mj3l e , wh e n_a s ked to use t h e i r jo urn a Is f o r r eco r d I hg I h e 
things they: say to their children^ women may begin to "hear" themselves for the 
[irst tjnie. By learning to ^^^^ rnore perceptively, women may 

begin to recognize their own self-defeating behaviors. Such recognition is often 
the necessary first step to changing those behaviors. 



Jbijrnals can be vehicles for helping women gel in touch with their feelings, 
and the time spent in writing or reviewing journaKentries can lead to greater self- 
awariBness and self-Understanding. 

Relaxation Exercises 

For many women, pariicularly for those rearing young children, tension is a 
conistant companion: 

The kids gel on my nerves. When they're 
3^t6r eac]i other all the time, I can 
jast feel myself getting more and more 
uptight. 

I just get all tensed up inside. That 
and the weight I've put on are driving 
my blood pressure up: Just like my 
Mom— she's on medicine for her high 
blood pressure: 

Many women do not fully realize just how tense they are much of the lime or what 
P ar I i c u i a r cj rc u jri s [a n c es cb h t n b u t e to t h ei r te n s i d n . I n f a ct , m a n y wd me n sire 
amazingly oat of touch with their bodies. Such women may mistreat faji§u_e by 
drmkin^ too much coffee, may eat when they are ndt hungry, and may respond to 
tenr.ion wit(> 3harp wordz or tears. These spontanepus. rrijndless resj3onses Jo 
tePG/on are particijlarly destructive, because instead of relieving the siluaiion 
ca u s ' n g t h e ten 3ig n I *n e res po n s es us u aj ly i_p> ? n slf y p ro d u c I n g a v ic io u s c i rc I e . 
LGarnipp relax helps women to get in toucl- vvith their own bodies and to spare 
I h ei r be j i es fro m u n d u e s I re sSj a n d 1 1 mla Res i ea s i e r f o r the m to wd rk d n i m p rd v- 
in'j the situations needing attention: The kind of relaxation exercises used is a 
^^a^^er of leader preference. Progressive used in this 

'"ourse (see Resoarces): It is essentiaLthat the leader try the exercises she plans 
to use so that she is famjlia'' arid cdrrifdrtable with them. 

The leader shoald be aware that some of the participants may be anxLdus^^^^ 
sejf-coriscious about their bodies, and that embarrassment js often intensified for 
those who are overweight. Also, some of the wqmen_rriay_bejMucJanj to tou^^^ 
be touched by dthers. Therefdre, relaxation exercises are belter postponed until 
a sense of trust has built up within Ihejgrpup, Even then, the te^^ prd- 
ceed very carefully, beginning with a short exercise that lets the women remain 
seated," and moving io_ lgn§er_fLOor exercjses grMuafly 
weeks. Group members should feeLfree to refrain from any specific part of the 
exercise qr.eyen Jte entire actiyity.^T 'ess threatening if the leader 

uses common names for the parts of the body: "stomach" instead _of_ ''abdg: 
men^^ for exarruDle. It rria^ be necessary fdr the leader to assure the group that 
the activity of relaxation is neither occult nor mysterious, as some of the partici- 
pants may be suspicidus: 

It isn't meditation, is it? That's 
Devil's work! 

A leader usln^gjhejensiqn/relaxalion method should explain that tensing a 
muscle means making it firm rather than extremely tense, and_ lhatjhe lensioji 
need not be held for long jDeriods df time. Participants may omit tensing parts of 
the body thai are sore. as may be the case after physic.aj strain or during meri- 
struation. They should flex their tdes becausG pointing them can cause a painful 
Charley horse. It is important for the wqrne_nJgi)ej:jDrnfoHabte^^ relaxa- 
tion exercises, and they should use pillows and change positions as necessary 
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It fell different when my neck and 
shoulders started to relax. 

As jhe pajticipanls begjri tlolrelax, they may really 
tension is collected in some part of the body. Being able to relax is something that 
worneri cari learn do for themselves, and can be one step in their gaining con- 
trol over their lives. 

Curriculum 

The body of the curricalum, divided into topics, follows. The presentation is 
^es j g n ed Jo j i ve the re ad e r so me s e ns e o f the g ro u p p roc es s , of h d w d isc u s- 
sio/is might build upon and flow into one another. 

Although ten tofDics follow, the course is "about" parenting, and parenting is 
the first maj^or theme, (Sradually the suipject under discussion shifts J_rpm_parenl_^ 
irig to assertiveness, the other main theme. The issues involved in both pareniing 
and assertiveness are similar — how id fpai oneself and _ot_hers_wijh respect_ a 
how to express one's feelings, wants, arjd opinions in direct and hohest ways, it's 
the focus that c h a n § es . D u r i ri^ discuss jo n s a bo u I _pa re h t i na, I h f f d c U s i s o ri 
one's relationships with one's children; daring discussions abc* assertiveness, 
_t he f o c u s^ [s on _b n e ' s re I at io ri ships wi I h [t h e wo rl d a 1 1 a rg e. I n making t h i s u a. ; 
tion, women move from thinking of themselves as mothers first and women sc-> 
bnd to thinking of themselves first as women. 

Topic One: Uriderstar ' Children Belter 

I n g e n e ra I , it is a goo d J d e a to^ beg i ri^ t hj co u rse wit h a he u t ra I topi c , putting off 
more sensitive issues until some trust and support has developed among the 
m e m b e rs oft he j rd u p. Fd r t h is re aso ri i t se e rti ed i m porta ri t to f d c u s d ri t h e ch i I- 
dren, not on the women themselves, at the beginning. In addition, ii's_ often- 
a[D[Drdpriate to provide the participarits with sdme cdricrete information so they 
won't feel pressured to make their own agenda right away. 

The first sessidri df this cdurse was begun by giving the women information to 
help them understand their children better, 

1 . Ages and Stages. A handout on the normal and predjciabie stages that chil- 
dren go through vyas used during thiJjrst session (see RMource^^^ topics 
and other vehicles— films, book excerpts, etc.— coald easily be substituted. The 
handout pro v[ded_ a gLdoc^ point for the discussion and gave some o' 

the mothers immediate reassurance. 

OK, so it's not all my fault that 
Jdhririy's not as easygoing at four as 
he was at three. 

You mean Ihls.kiridpf behavior is 
normal iOT an eleven-year-old? 

Because the topic was used for reassurance, the handout stressed that chil- 
dren are mdivjduaisaridri^^^ 

the handout included only the emotional and psycholdglcal develdprnenl of chil- 
dren— ridl their motor or spisech development, which are areas wherein chil- 
dren's rales of development are often cdmpareH cgmpetjtjvely,^ 

**Ages arid Stages" iritroduces the Idea thcU mjlict between parent and child 
is not necessarily bad; rather. il_ ca_n_s[gnal JhaHhe child is developing normally 
arid progressing toward eventual independence. 

I ndepende nee can be a_sen s]t[ve issue. Some mothers , because of t hel r self- 
images as care givers, may themselves be dependent upon their children's 
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dependence. Such mothers may not foster independence in their children, but, 
consciously or unconsciously, may try to keep their children dependent. Some 
participants may feel defensive about the issue of independence, and the leader 
should approach it with caution: 

^ J^'J^^PG^raJlqn Gap^^ topic Js_especlaljy apjDrpp>]ate if many of the rhpthers 
have adolescent children: For a small group of women, a discussion session 
works best. A larger group ca be subdivided accprdm^ to t^^ 
women were sixteen years old. Each of the subgroups is then given a Jist of top- 
ics such as: relationships with parents, school attendance anci performance, 
household responsibijities, drinking, drugs, sex, curfews, and dress. The sub- 
groups then list what the prevailing norms were for each topic when they were 
leenagers._W_hen tabulated (on a blackboard or flip chart), the results wilj demon- 
strate dramajically how quickly times are changing, and they may help the 
rnpthers better, appreciate differences in outlook between themselves and their 
teenage children: 

Topic Two: Parenting— Supporting Strengths 

It is important to support women as they are and to build upon their strengths: 
y^'^PJTi®!!! who raise chHdren and work in the home often §ej very little support, fpr 
what they do. They are unpaid workers in a society in which the value and pres- 
t i g e o f a jb b a re j u d g ed by t he s a I a r y it c o rh ma h d s^ 1 1 i s i mpp r t a ri t fo r th e jea d e r to 
acknowledge to the group not only that raising children and keeping house can 
be difficult and stressful activities, but also that they are valuable activities— that 
they are work. Many of the women who came to the groups felt inadequate as 
parents, and it was important to help them see some positive aspects of their 
parenting. _ _ . . : __ 

1 : Journals. Journals were distributed near the end of the first session, and the 
w prn en we re asked _tp^ w rj t e the f o 1 1 o wj n g_:Ja) so m et hj n g t h eyJi k ed a bp u t e ac h_ of 
their children; (bj something they liked to do with their children; and (c) some- 
^ ^ ' ^9 t h ®y. j ' ^ ® ^. a bp ^ 1 1 h e i ri s el ye s a s p a r eh t s . Th ey w e i;e e n i^o u ra ge d t o i n c I u d e 
sma/! thing?, to add to their lists later, and to tell their children about The things 
they had wi'itleh. 

2. Simple (and Cheap) Activities to Do with Children. Some womci' rr/^y not 
know what kinds of activities they can do with their children. By building i.pdn the 
A^es.a n_d S t ag es_" d i s c u s s ip n _a n d_b y _s h a n n^ jd_eas_ yv Ith _e a_c H _d t_h_e r,_wo _: : e . i c a n 
collaborate on a list of activities appropriate for children of different ages. Vic.se 
3_Qt i vjties n o t o n ly c a n^li el p k ee p c h ij d re n pc (3 u pied , b u t also ca n help^ th e rno t h ci t 
feel better about themselves as parents by giving them a ^vay to contribute pos - 
ti vely to their child r e h ' s d eve lb p rh en t an d to e n jo y bei hg with t h eir child f e h . 
It might be helpful to collect suggestions for activities over several weeks to 



give the mothers more time tb think about them. The list, when duplicated, 
be shared with other groups of parents. 



Topic Three: Parenting — Identifying the Problems 

Wbmen may come to a course on parenting because they know that something 
is wrong at home— perhaps they yell all the time pr perhaps c^' "can't dp any- 
thing" with one of their children— but they may not know just what situations trig- 
ger their own outbursts or their chjl^reii\s su_lkine^^ things at home can 
be improved, the underlying problems must be identified. 
__ j ■ */Qyr'^a/s. Usrng jburn^^^ i_s_an excellent way to help yvqirieh understand how 
they really interact witli their children. Gne week's. assignment might be for the 
mothers to listen to the things they say to their children and then to write them 
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down, in particular trying to discover what things they find themselves saying 
over and over again Such an exercise is often enlightening: 

Now I know why my kids don*t listen !o me— 
i must say the same thing fifty times a day 

Mothers might hear themselves saying thingsjhey vyished they h^ said and 
may be surprised to discover how often they resort to name-calling 

Another week the women_mi§ht Jisten fo^^^ 
say to their children, but also the things their children say to them. In particular, 
they canjjsteri for corn men|s such _a^^ you ©ver . . or **Ydu'll never 

; . ;"; Reflecting on such comments can lead to useful insights, . 

.Journals can also be used to record situations the wdrnen handled well, situa- 
tions they didn't know how to handle and want help with, or things they noticed 
for the first time or learned about themselves or their children. 

2. Reversing Roles. This exercise h one for the mothers to try at_hprne. In jhe 
middle of a ' cdnversatldn" with one of her children, perhaps when her voice is 
getting louder and her temper shorter, the mother stops the action su^dde^^^ 
suggests to the child, "You do what I was just doing and I'll do what you were 
doing," Even fairly youn^ chjldren often Cuich on quickly Some Interesting 
insights ("I was doing that?") can result: 

topic Four: Parenting— Improving Skills 

. Most women.come to a course on parenting hoping to_ become beUer parents. 
Although it's often desirable to start working on parenting skills rjght away, at 
least to a limited extent, it is only after the women have identified thf» areas need- 
ing imjDrdvernerit that they can starno work In earnest. _ - 

lyi a n y k i n d s o f I ea r n i n g CO n t r i b u t e to better p ar e rit i n§ ._ Th ese i n c I u d e I ea I n i n g 
to discipline children more effe^tivei^'; to talk with children instead of at them, to 
express anger s_afejy._ tolenco urage rather than discourage chi Idren , and to h elp 
children become Independent. In order to understand what is involved in_gqgd 
parenjihg, it is essential that the leader read bddks on the subject or at least be 
familiar with the principles and techniques they describe. (See_ Resources.) 

The discussion group becdmes a major source of support for the women as 
they work on improving their parenting _skil_ls_,_andJM discussion 
(DfDpdrtunity td learn from and encourage one another The discussions can be 
supplemented by role pla^lng, fHrns^jistenin^^^ be 
used by the participants to record progress in changing old patterns, feelings of 
e i at i_o n p r d isco u r age m e nj i_ a H c hah g es in t h ei r c hi I d r e n ' s behavior. 

Participants trying to change old patterns need to be reassured that recqgniz- 
in_g_a prqblern area is itself a big step. Old habits are hard to change and new 
approaches can seem awkward at first. Some backsliding is inevltabl_e_^and plar- 
ticipahts who becorne discduraged need extra support and encouragement. Pat- 
ting new parenting skills in tq practicejaAes ajqng tjrne, and j|is e that the 
participants feel free to discuss their progress weekly, even if the focus of the 
discussions has moved away from the subject of parenting. 

Topic Five: Families 

When women see their efforts resulting in Improven.ents a[home, they begin 
to feel better about themselves and t.heir farniljes, and they may be ready to taice 
"a closer lodk at the relationshjps within their^amilies. . 

1 . Sharing Photos. Once the grQyp has been together for a while, the mothers 
might like to bring In pictures of their children to share with the group.. Having 
already heard about one another's cnildren. the women enjoy seeing what the chil- 
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dren look like. Some women may want. to bring in other fDictures as well. Sharing 
photos is a way for iho women Id make their lives more real to one another and can 
enhance Ihe.sense of intimacy among the members. . . 

2: famiiy Constellations. Each member of a family has a unique relationsiiip 
with every other men^iber, and the addlliori of new members to the family iiot only 
Introduces new relationships, but also influences all of the preexisting ones; Birth 
PI^^^Llnjluences an indjvid^uars beh ayior. and some paJlLerns oj behavior oiay 
correspond loa person's position in the family^ jhe influence of birth order, both 
on the participants and oh their chiljreh, provides ah interesting discussion 
iopjc. . 

If the group is large enough , the rncmbers can ^ sjrjaller groups accord 
to their places in the birth order — i.e., separate groups for single children, oidest 
children, middle chijdreh, and youhgest children. Each group then generates a 
description of the experiences associated with its particular place in the "family 
constellation." The descriptions are then shared with the reassembled group, 
perhaps being recorded on a chalkboard or flip chart. Discussion should follow, 
comparing the sibling influences felt by the mothers with those felt by their chil- 
dren. 

3: Messages. For this exercise each woman is asked to write a ''message" — in 
^ s en to n c e b r twoj^o n each o| the f o 1 1 q w in § s u bj ec J s : (aj so met h i n§ shew] s h es 
her chilaren wouJd say to her now; (b) something she wishes her children would 
S3y to when they are her age; (c) sbmething she wished 
to her now. Depending upon the size of the group and the degree of trust and 
intimacy a f hong members, the participants' responses can remain private, or 
they can be discussed in pairs, in small groups, or in the group as a whole. Writ- 
ing and perhaps talking about messages can help women make cdnnections 
between the parenting they received as children and the parenting they are giv- 
ing to their own children. 

_ _4 ■_ fa iVPy ?c ujptures, _A_ lead e r wl s hi n g 1 o_ u s e t h Is ex e rc j s e _s hp u I d _f i rs t_ r ea d t h e 
description of it by Virginia Satir in Peoplewaking:^^ Making the sculptures, as 
descri bed by^ Satjr, is a §ro u fd _ac tiv it^ j n wh ic h p n e persp h c reates a sc ulpl ure 
using other group members as figures: An alternative whjch permits all of the 
participants. to work oh their own sculptures at the same time i?i to make paper 
sculptures. In this case, each woman If given a. sheet of paper with a circle drawn 
on it Id represent the boundary df her family. Small pieces of paper with names 
written on them are used to represent Her family members. She moves the small 
pieces around o:: the larger sheet, and finding an arrangement that seems right, 
tapisjhem [n j)lace. Mak goes quickly, but discussing 

them afterward is likely to require a lot of time; : . 
...The sculptures can be made orcurrent families and/pr families of prigin, and 
making them can help the participants understand tlie dynamics of their families, 
rdr some df the women, the exercise may be an emotional one and may ihvdlve a 
great deal of risk. Therefore, it is important that it be introduced to the group only 
after a sense df trust has develdped. Even then, sdme wdmen may be hesitant td 
discuss or even participate in the exercise, and their reluctance must be 
respected; 

topic Six: Parenting — A Shared Expei ?c=5nce 

As the vjomen siari to undersiand their families b.etter,_they.are ready to think 
about t h e rol es ol h er jpep pie play within t h eir families. Cdhsid eri n g hd w these 
"significant others" share — or might share — the responsibilities of child rearing 
is impdrtan'. , especially fdr single parents. 

To approach the subject of parenting as a shared experience^ the women might 
discuss questions like the following: What people had positive influences on 
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them when thoy were small? What did those people^^^^ 

have they thomsolvus influonced? How? Who are the significant others in their 
children's j|ves9 ygrh^ Ihe f_ajher;^s rpTe in parentmg?^^W like the 

father's role to be? How can the contributions of fathers be compensated. for in 
sirigje-pareht farhilies? Who are the significant others in their own lives? How 
important are their women friends? their men friends? What are the rewards and 
bbligatibns of friendship"'' 

1. The Family Sculptures exercise can be expanded to include significant 
(Dthers. 

2. Journals can be used by the participants to record the kinds of support they 
give and receive during the week, as well as the times they would have liked. to 
give or receive more support. 

Topic Seven: Sex-rio!e Sterebtypirig and Non-Sexist Child Reiahng 

Thinking about sharing the responsibilities, of parenting vylth others, leadb 
women to examine their own roles and expectations: As they do so they begin to 
real i ze for t_h e_ f i r s t_ time h o_w t h e ir I i_y e s h a v ejD ee n i n f [u e n c ed by s e x - ro I e sje r eo^ 
typing: This realization is hard for many women, perhaps low-income women In 
P ^^1 i c uj a r^to f ac e . Ye t , b y t a I R i n gjpg e t h e r abb u 1 1 h fir o w n e xpe r i eh c e s , the par- 
ticipants may neconie more receptive to women's issues, and may start thinking 
about hbw they can move toward a fuller, more equitable life for themselves and 
forJheir families. 

Discussibh can help participants be(::bme aware of how sex-role stereotypes 
are perpetuated. The women might discuss their own upbringing,, pi^erhaps_ by 
using the format of the "Generation Gap" exercise from Topic One to emphasize 
different expectations for boys and for girls. 

1 . Journals. Journals can be used to help women identify differences between 
tKe wa^_s_t_he^lrMt_their s^^^^ lead tb sug- 
gestions for minimizing the effects of sex-role stereotyping at home; for example, 
not ^iv i g i rl s a 11 t he ho us e h b Id c h ores or boys all t h e o u tdob r c h or e s , a nd not 
telling boys that it isn't "manly" to cry or girls that it isn't "ladylike" to ask for 
what they want, 

2. Looking at Pjctures. Participants can look at photo books, ma_ke_cpll_a.ges, or 
select pictures from a group of Illustrations, explaining the reasons for their 
choices, Exaniining pictures of women, rnen, girls. andboys frorh pppul#_maga^ 
zines can prove enlightening when the pictures are viewed witti an eye toward 
sex-^role stereo t^pmg. Pictures o1 from popular magazines are also an 
excellent source for exploring advertisers' images of **fe.nininity" and the "ideal 
woman." 

Topic Eight: Time 

As wbrheh becbrhe less dependent upon their roles as care givers, they might 

begin to question how they are spending their time.. _ 

Journals. Participants can use their Journals to record how they actually 
spend their time during an average day_ or week. Tabu I atlngea^^ woman's data 
on a graph can make the time distribution stand out very clearly.. 
. 2 . Things /_ Like_ to Do. Th [s e x e re ise i s d e s c r i b e d in Values Clarifica tion . Wh e n 
the women compare the list of things they like to do with the list of things they 
actually dp Ifiprn the pirecedirig journal exercise), they begin to wonder hbw they 
can spend more time doing the things they jike to do. 

3. Time Lines, Many women live strictly from day to day. This exercise, 
described in The New England Women's Yellow Pages.^o can help women start to 
plan their lives, to think In terms of years instead of days. The exercise will not 
make women suddenly comfortable with long-range planning, but it can be a- 
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besinn^ Dojng the exercise and talking, ab_dut_ jt_ aftej^aixl_may_aisp hejp 
women get a better perspective on their lives to date: For some, "Time tines" 

r^riay be an ^motion 

Women have differing views about time. Some may feel "stretched too thin," 
Unable to find time to do the things they want to do, because they can't say no to 
the requests others make of them. Other women may have "time on their 
hands," yet be unable to take the initiative to get involved in activities that might 
interest them. Women who want to make belter use of their time may realize that 
first they must learn to be more assertive. 

Topic Nine: Assertiveness 

. J^yprrisn tend hold thinefs in^ to hide their real feelings. Many women learned 
as children that it's not "ladylike" to express anger and that it's "forward" to ask 
for what they want. _ 

The inability to be assertive is often a major issue for women. They may try to 
justify their silences, their habit of keeping it all in, by saying, "I don't want to 
make trouble," or *'l don't want to rock the boalv" or "Of course, { couldn't say 
anything:" At the same time, they may admit, "I'd like to tell them off," or "It just 
bujlds up inside until 1 think I'm §oing to explode," or "I cry a lot." Women need to 
identify the kinds of situations that elicit these feelings and to learn how to deal 

with them more direct and more honestly. 

__ Many women permit others an excessive amount of control over their lives; 
These women hoed to be reassured that it's OK fiDr them to consider their own 
wants and needs as well as everyone else's. Considering that they, too, have 
rightG cariho en^ighjening. 

1. the R^gi't lo_ Be Me. This handout, adapted from Joanne Chickering's 
Women Helping Women: Confidence Buitding for LMngroom Groups,^^ is included 
below and may have a strong impact on some women, perhaps opening up new 
possibilities for them: 

_ Many women have particular trouble refuMn^ i?^ole-playing exercjses 

(see Resources section on assertiveness) and handouts can aU be used to sup- 
ple merit the discussion as participants learn to evaluate others' requests, to say 
no_as well as yes. 

2. Journals. Participarits cari use their jdurrials to record the times during the 
week when they fail to say what's on their mind and to recreate what they might 
have said during such times. Or they may use their Journals to compose "unsent 
Le t j e_rs_' '_ t_o p eop [e t h ey_ a re h e_s 1 1 a n t t o add r ess d i rec t I y~lo _exp res s a ri^e r, djs apl- 
pointment, affection, or gratitude: Also, they might record their successes, no 
rn 3tle r h ow s ma I Last hey a 1 1 e mpl to a c l m o re as s e rtjve ly^ It |s i mpo rl a ri 1 1 ha 1 1 he 
women have the opportunity to discuss their progress week by week: Group sup- 
port and encouragement are e^ 

Learning to express feelings, desires, and needs directly is liberating for 
Women. They find themselves feeling better arid strdriger, dealing with situationc 
as they arise instead of harboring resentments, taking a healthier, more honest 
approach to living, and assuming more responsibility for their own lives. 

Topic len: Bringing the Group to an End 

If a group is riot plaririirig to cdritiriue indefiriitely, it is impdrtarit t,., discuss iri 
advance the termination of the group. The leader and group member* 'should all 
be aware from the outset of how many sessions there will be and, aj the group 
goes al_ong,__of how many sessions are_ left. For some of the women the discus- 
slon group itself may become a major source of support, and this makes It crucial 
for the leader to help the women prepare for the ending of the group. 



As the final session draws closer, it is important for the participantis to diiscuss 
their feelings. about thp groufD.. A final evaluation can be useful, not only to pro- 
vide feedback to the leader, bUt also to help the women examine their group 
experience,..think about what they have accomplished, and identify directions for 
future growth. 

The group memb€?rs may want to i mpje men t some meansjf keeping in touch, 
such as a newsletter or roond-robin, after the group ends: It may be useful for the 
leader to provide^Q e^sy wa aj^^ P.hbri^ jjurri- 

bers: The group might also wantJo explore mechanisms for resuming the course 
il a J a t i r d a[e . JTh e leader co u Id f u r h is h c e rt [fie at e s q f co m p I et i o n " to e h h an c e a 
sense of accomplishment. Such certificates might also be. of help to participants 
who wish to transfer their group experience into life-experience credits at a liDcal 
community college. 

It's important fiDr the leader to keep the discussiiDn fairly light during the last 
session to make it easier for the participants to leave the group. She mjght wish 
to provide some time for a discussion about everyone's plans for the future; This 
can be a beneficial way of tying up loose ends and helping the participants say 
good-bye. 

ebNetbsiGN 

" Th e I e a d e r _s ho u I d n o t e x p ec t wo m e n to f ee I ra d i c a 1 1 y d i f f e r e n t after pa r t i c i pa t- 
ing in a course of this kind, but there will be some changes. The group experi- 
ence jtseLf, the sharing and the suppiart both given and reiiieived, will be impor- 
tant to the women. For many the realization that. they are not alone— that_qther 
women have similar priablems and i^isncerns — will be an immense relief: As the 
women start, to feel better about themselves, they may gain the cpnfjdence to 
look at their lives more critically and to detect and address underlying problems: 
In addition, they may begin to realize that they are more than j^^^^ 
they, too, are individuals who matter And; instead of. feeling trapped by the cir- 
cumstances of tjieir Jives, they may begin [o f^ hopeful about the future and the 
changes they can bring to. it:. As one participant said, "This course gives me the 
courage to try where I might have backed down before." 
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THE m^m TO BE ME* 



/ have the right to: 

• Express my own feelings 

and allow others to feel differently 

• Express my own opinions 
and.^JlQw others jo disagree without 
taking it personally 

• Make a mistake 

and allow others to make mistakes 
without holding it against them 

• Refuse requests 

without feeling guilty or selfish 

• Ask for what 1 want 

and not feel hurt or angry if refused 

• Accept responsibility 

for my decisions and actions 

• Learn and grow, 

express my talents and develop my 
potential 

Add others as you think of them. 



This frees me from: 

• Expecting others to read my mind 
and trying to read the minds of 
others 

• Letting others put me in boxes 

• Needing to have everyone approve 
of my behavior 

• Doing things begrudgingly 

• Waiting for things to go my way 

• Depending upon others to take care 
of me 



•This rhat^riai ^aken frbrh Wornen Helping Women: Confidence Buifdihg forUs/ingr 
room Grgupiy «i.P.ub!lcation of the Governor's Commission on tiie Stalus_o_f Wpmenj 12_6 
Staje Street. MontpolJer, Vermont Q5062.lt is used with the Commission's permission, 
and is limited to reproda^.'^'On of materials by Jionprofit organizations lor edocational/ 
training events. It do'^s r nclude reproduction for sale or large-scale distribution. 
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RiESdURCES 



THE MOTHERING EXPERIENCE 

1. Barber, Virginia, and Merrill Maguire Skaggs. The Mother Person. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1975. 

2. Boston Women's Health Book Collective: Ourselves and Oar Ghildren: A Book 
by and for Parents, New York: Random Hcjse, 1978. 

This book is full of first-person accgu ''Helping Ourselves 

and Finding Help," in particalar. Is an excellent resource for leaders and par- 
ticipants alike. 

3. Lazarre, Jane. The Mother Knot New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976. 

4. RadI, Shirley, Mother's Day Is Over New York: Warner, 1974. 

5. Rich, Adrienne, Of Woman Born: Motherhood as Experience and Institation. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1976. 



4 

PARENTING 

The following books all stress how to encourage children to develop lntq respon- 
sible, independent pedjDle. In the specifics of how to handle given situations, the 
approach sometimes differs from book to book. 

6. Dinkmeyer, Don, and Gary D. McKay, ^a/s/n§ a Respond 

Steps to Successful Family Relationships: New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1973. 

7. preiMli .Rudolf, and VicRi Soltz. Ohifdren: The Chaftenge. New York: 
Hawthorne, 1964: 

Emphasizes .9p?c;r c courses of action — in particular, the usei of lojical con- 
sequences. Includes a good description of family constellations (pp: 20-32). 

8. Faber, Adele, and Elaine Mazlish. Liberated Parents, Liberated Cfiiidren. New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1974. 

The authors descj-ibejhe struggjss a successes of rnbther^^^ Qroup led 
by Haim Ginott as they try to put Ginott's methods (see #9. below) Into prac- 
tice. 

9. Ginott. Haim G. Between Parent and Child, ^3ew Vbrk: Macmjilan. 1965: 
Excellent on learning to communicate effectivejy with one's children. How- 
ever, some sections, especially with regard to sex roles, are dated. 

10. . Between Parent and Teenager. New York: Macmillan, 1969. 

Presents Dr. Ginott's theories as they relate to parenting teenagers. 
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1 1 . Gordon , Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training: The Tested New Way to Raise 
Responsiblo Children. New York: New American Library; 1975. 
Especially good on developing listening skills. Presents tho "no-lose" 
method of resolving conflicts with one's children. 



UNDERSTANDING GHItDREN BETTER 

12. Ames, Louise Bates, et al. 7>7e Gese^^^^ '/^s^^ufe's C/7//d from to Six: 
Evaluating the Behavior of the Preschool Chlld^ New York: Harper and Row, 
1979. 

A good source for information on "Ages and Stages." 

13. Brazelton, T. Berry. Infants and Mothers: Differences in Development: New 
York: Delacorte, 1969. 

Qernpnstrates t_ha_t_ children^ starting at birth, influence— and are not just 
influenced by — those around them: 

14: Caplan, Frank, ed; The first Twelve f\Aonths of Life. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1973. 

A rnonth-by-morith description taking into account individual differences 
aniong babies. 

15. Eikind. D. A Sympaihetic^Understanding of the Child: Birth to Sixteen. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1974. 

16. Fraiberg, Selma. The Magic Years. New York: Scribner's, 1968: 

17: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 
10016. 

Low-cdsn .erature on child developrrient and parenting which can be used as 
handouts: 

18. U.S. Department of Health and. Human Services . .More_lo»v-cost literature 
available by writing Children*s Bureau, Office of Child Development, U:S: 
Department of Health and Human Services, Washington, D.C. 20201, 



NON-SEXIST CHILD REARING 

19: Oarmichael, Garrie: Non-Sexist Chiidraising. Boston: Beacon Press, 1977. 

20. NonseKJSt Child DeveLofiment Project. Literature available from the Women's 
Action Alliance, Inc., 370 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10017: 

21. Pogrebin, Letty Cdttin. ''Nonsexist Childrearing^ An Examination into Parenl- 
hqod , • • i n The_ Nevi/ England Wornen 's_ Yellow_Pages: O/MnaJ Sourcebook for 
Women, Fourth Edition: Carol Edry and Rosalyn 6erstein, eds: Boston: The 
Public Works, Inc., 1978. 

22. Sprung, Barbara. hlon-Sexist Education for Young Children: A Practical Guide. 
New York: Citation Press, 1975, Order from: Women's Action Alliance, Inc., 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 
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ASSERTIVENESS 



23; Butler, Pamela E. Self-Assenion for Women: A Guide to Becoming Androgy- 
nous. Uevj York: Harper and Row, 1976. 
Clearly written, with rriahy case studies and some exercises. 

2^ P^jckermg, Joanne ^^oniep Helping Wojmen: ConTfdence BuildJng^^for^U^ 
room Groups. Vermont Governor's Commission. on the Status of Women: 
Available frdrn the Commission. 1 26 State Street, Mbntpelier, Vermbht 05602. 

25. Jongeward, Ddrdjhy, andpru Scott. Women as Winners: Transactional Analy' 
sis for Personal Growth. Reading, Massachusetts: Addison -Wesley Publish- 
ing Co:, 1976: 

26: "The New Assertive Woman," in Family Circle, November 1975: 
A good, brief introduction to assertiveness. 

27. Phelps, Stanlee, and Nancy Austin.. J5e Assertive Woman: Pleasant Hills. 
California: Impact Publishers, Inc., 1975. 



RELAXATjON 



28. DelliQuadrl, Lyn, and Kati Breckenridge. Mother Care: Helping Yourself 
though the Physic and Emotional Trans fCion of New Motherhood. Los 
Angeles: d: R Tarcher; 1978: 

Several good relaxation techniques are described: 

29. Hendricks, Gay and Russel Wills^T^e Centering Book: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. 

The relaxation exercises in Chapter Four are designed for school children but 
can be easily adapted. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF EXERCISES 

30 . Or .or a to , J e a n n e . Ta k in^ S lock , ' ' Jn The New England Women's yellow 
Rages: Original Sourcebook foi^ Women, Fourth Edition__Carol Edry and 
Rbsalyh Gersteih, eds. Boston: The Public Works, Inc., 1978. 

31. Satir, Virginia^ "Family Sculptures," in Peoptemaktng. Palo Alto, California: 
Science and Behavior, 1972, 

32 . S i m o n , S i d n ey,_ et a L 'Things! U k e ip_ Do , " in Values Clarification :_ A Hand- 
hook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Students: New York: Hart, 1972: 
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LEADING A DISCUSSION GROUP 



33. Gates. Barbara: Susan KLaw; and Adria Steinberg. Cnangmg Learning, 
Cnanging tives: A High School Wnmea's Studies Curriculurn from the Group 

School. Old Westbury. New York: The Feminist Press, 1979; 

Unit V has some good observations and suggestions for Inexperienced group 
leaders. 

3^ S.oltz. Vicki. Study Group Leader's Ma^^^^ P^'M®'^- Z^^ 

ChaUenge; see ni, above). Chicago: Alfred Adier Institute of Chicago, .1967. 
Available from the Institute, 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60603. _^ 

The first two chapters may provide some helpful suggestions for a npyice 
group leader if allowances are made for the differences between a study 
group and a discussion/support group. 



FILMS 

35. Barb: Breaking the Cycle of ChJTd Abuse. 16 mm, bblbr, 2B minutes. Motorola 
TelePfdgrams. 4825 North Scott Street. Suite 26. SchiH Park. iHinois 601 76, 
1977. 

A powerful, though ur^even, fiJm. Parts of ah insipid^r^ 
and agency Intervention im a child-abuse case are interspersed _wijh_real_-|ife 
experiences as admitted child abusers talk with a counselor abooj their own 
childhoods. Powerful, especially when shown to women who have had simi- 
lar experiences. Previewing is a rnusi; use with care: 

36. Can a Parent Be Human? 16 mm. color. 12 minutes. ChurcMIL Films, 662 
North Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90069, 1970. 

A discussion by a group of teenagers, focusing on the father-sbri relation- 
ship. Includes a role play at the end. 

37. Chiidwn 's Aggress/on: its^ Origin and Control. 1 6 m m, color, _1 7 minutes. Ster- 
ling Educational Films, 241 East 34th Street. New Yc : Nev/ York 10016, 
1974. . 

A film designed for child care p_royi_ders._Ai some |,..)in^ are 
shown ddihg the *'wrong ' things; participants found this film confusing. 

38. A Day in the Life of Bonnie Consola. 16_mm. _color, 16V2 r jtes. Barry 
Spinello, producer. Baker Films, P.O. Box 5667, Pasadena, Ce . rnia 91 107, 
1976: 

A film showing the resourcefulness and courage of_ a woman born 
arms. Because a participant had recently begun to suspect that her child 
might be retarded, the film was used to empha_s_i_ze_the imfDortarice of ericbur- 
aging rhildre:^ to Hevelop to their maximum potential. 

39. Sylvia. Fran, and Joy. 16 mm, black^nd white_J25 minutes. Barry Spinello, 
producer. Churchill Films, 662 North Robertson Boulevard, Lbs Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia 90069. 1973. ; 

Depicts three women leading very, different jives. Excellent, for stimulating 
discussion bri wbmeri's roles. Participants In these workshops were 



impressbd by tho hbhesly and bluriihess of_bri_e_wbrriari in the » ■ :e. whb 
talks about h i f . ^ • atod h ir son when he vvas a baby 

40: To Be a Wonran. 16 mm, color, 14 minuies: Billy Badd Films, 235 East 57th 
Street, New York. New York 1DD22, 1970. 

Depicts young wiDmeh in carefree situatib sUp Jicial trieatmerit, and 
dated; howeve.. for some participants, it sparked an awareness that being a 
woman can be something special. 



4. ORAL HISTORY AS A GROUP PROCEiiS 



Christir 5 Johnston 



Wl>en people hear the term "oral history," they often visualize one person^wlth 
d tape recorder interviewing another person. The process of oral hlstolryJ]Dreserij 
here is a group activity. We women sit around e tape recorder in a comfortable 
circle, lalKing about life experiences vye have idenjifjed a^ us and 

valuable for others to hear about: We transcribe and publish our materials as part 
of this process. We use oral history as ^ ''ehjc'e to rediscdve^^ 
about each other, and to create ' 'endship and support within our group. 
We use it as _a_rn ea n s iojecprdx : . -y worn en 's essential cc '1' 'i but id to 
life, contributions unheralded by : .anal written history, which tends to focus 
on big events and famous whije men. Through the process of oral history, we 
begin to understand that our life experience is an important resource, not only to 
us as we continue to live our lives, but to other nedple as well. 

As p art of t he Wo m e n * s C q m m u n 1 1 y Studies prog^ra rri , L yvo rRed w i t h i n t wd dis- 
tinctly different grdups df elder women; One was pari of an ongoing, self-educa- 
tion group caUed Builders for Tomorrow. These ^w^^ dwn 
hnnies. The dther group was composed of residents in a nursing home. 

I chose to work with eiders because oral history rrlakes sense to them as a 
process: They have experience to relate that can be vaiuabie to following genera- 
tions. and that might be lost if not recorded ndw. Also, as elders enter (foj; some) 
more reflective times, oral history can provide a way o* summing up and reaching 
self-understanding important td living and dying positively Obviously younger 
people can also take part in their Oi al history with beriMit tpJhe_mse!y_8S as well as 
others, but th®lack df urgency sdmetimes works against their beginning the 
process. Without undercutting :0_ral_historyls_s^igm oL9''owth 
fdf all ages, I want to emphasize that it is eminently accessible to elders, whereas 
the other units of study bfferedln oi.r guide may ndt be so ear.y td broach suc^ 
cessf ully with them: In the extreme, for sen' ^ persons none of our other unitsiare 
accessible at_an,_and yei oral histdrv car. tap .ntd their inner-space travels when 
otherwise, their journeys can be unbearably lonely^ Oral history is not ths o- f; 
possible focus for develdping a :"t^dng experience with elder woinen, bu; I 
believe it's an excellent starting point. _ 

I'd like to discuss in detail the two groups I met with, because the points of 
description are at once common to many ru''al women and important td the func- 
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tibnihg of j.ho qroups Mbrobver, jhe very difjerence^^ the two grblifDS 

speaks to iho cit)S(.)lulj? ntjcossMy on oar part as teachers. lo be in tune.wjth the 
paijicujar peoplejrjyolved^ not jUSt in planning the iDverall pi'i3gram and its ses- 
sions; bat -jr moment-to-moment response to the individual and group mood, 
capacity. . leed. 

TMe nv: ts of the Builders for Tomorrow who attended.the oral history ses- 
'■•6ns wer venty-twd strong women, ages sixry-five to eighty-seven, presently 
livi.ig in n lern Vermont. The single most significant shared characterjst^^^^ 
that they a /e independ(E?ntIy, i.e., not in nursing homes, and thus feel a degree 
of aulqnoi: '^ their lives.^Four live in Ipw-jncome apartme^ others 
live m their . ,n homes, a few of these homes being multi-generationak 

Five ofihe women live vviih husbands;^ [he other seveiiteen a^^^^ 
fact, two of '10 five living with hasbands have previously been widowed at least 
P n e e . iSo m e ; i a v e _ b e e n w i d o w e d rri or e than f b r t y years; b t h e r s , a f e w md n t h s . At 
this point in history, experiencing the death. of a spouse and weathering the resul- 
tant changes in our lives are situalidhs all wdrtien face with greater probability 
tnan. men. The possibility or actuality of widowhodd js _one_of_ jhe j'ea_sgns^the 
bonds created by dUr Wdmen's oral history group are so appropriate and welcomed; 
All of us know loneliness on dif_fererit_ levels; [t seems that the potential for it 
iricreases as we age and our generation diminishes: 

All of the. wo men are _ac [i v e , and they a r tjc uiat e^ ac t i vjt y and purpose a s a 
source of their mental and physical health: All of them are involved. in house care; 
a 1 1 _s_h are meals re g uja r I y a[ s e nib r n u t r it i o n s i t e s ; most are i n vd 1 v e d and have 
been for a long time in service organizations; several garden and preserve foods, 
practice various handicrafts, and are responsible fdr the care df an extended 
family, e.g.: a grandchila or an ailing biolher, a few are employed. _ . -_ 

A number of the wdriien seem td emt'are change. This seems, upon^observa- 
tion. to be related to the frequency of change in earljer Jife,/especLally. geographic 
rhoves. All df them have experienced truly incredible change just by living as long 
as J hey have in this cent ury, ___ 

Another common characterictic is having religious failh. The women don't all 
ascribe t_o_ t h e_s a m e f a i t h d o n't ail at tends e r v i c e s , but do s h ar e a i^o n f 1 d e n c e i n 
powers and reasons beyond human experience. This faith has, by their admis- 
sion_, helped them through hard times. 

The influence of religion needs to be assessed as .part drany wnmen's study 
group, because df the masculine orientation of the religions we generally 
e n CO u n t e r i n 0 u r c u j t u r e . U n d e r s t a n d i n §^ h o w d e e p ly.in grajn e d t hi s o r i e n [ati o n i s 
can be impdrtant to you, if y'": iio not share it, in tempering your questions and 
expectations ioj maio^change in thle_womeN'.^ definitidhs. 

The women's religious b'-tckground a'so reinforces a.characteristi.c more com- 
mon t o e\ d e r s t h ai )_ J ' v_e wit h e s s e d i n m y g e h e r at id n . ( I ' m t h i r t y-f d U r) , a n d t h at i s 
the sense tha' vhaiever.hr - ns hrs to happen. Whatever role you play.as chlld/ 
vi/o man/ person is the role ydlj have td play. This ddesn't mean there aren't frus- 
tration, anger,, and boredom In filling prescribed rdles, but there Js^ an pyerajl 
aceptance. This acceptance is int -nalized "nough so that the women do feel 
satisfaction with their jives.. In fact, when we_lalR abbuj the increase of c ho i^ in 
Wdmen's lives today, the elder women are quick to. see the potential insecurity 
and pain thjs_ new flexibiJity cj-eates- As a^roup leacJj^.'.'. .y.ou need to be sensitive 
to this position of acceptance. because, as interesting and .energizing as it is to 
share^rustratjojis about roies, jf^^^ wi^h elders, not td leave 

the women with a sense of embitterment about how they've lived sixty to eighty 
years of life. I mention thi*^ hdt dniy fdr their sake, but for yours, too: You may 
become frustrated v/ith the.group if its members never articul_ate__what you p_er- 
ceive as jijstifiable anger with limitations placed on theiHIves; Women of.different 
generations and/or socioeconomic backgrounds value acceptance differently 
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acc circl i h c j t (i what s ij r vi va I d jctat es . J^^^ pe rsd h al _st r u §^ I es as wb m e h at this 
point in.limu tuny not [)o roUjVcint io_women of other generations, even though the 
issues have remained ihb same. The wdnneh simply may not hear or compre- 
hend pur concerns, just as we may have trouble not rejecting acceptance as a 
way of life: 

__AnoJher situation, in which acce^^^ the picture js people's, per- 

haps particolarly women's, relationships to the government and to other services 
ijpqn_which jhey feel depehdent,_and w^ course, are tradltionajlxmalerdpm 
nated. The problem is that we especially rural people who were raised in smaller, 
sJo^^''-T[io''^^ I'^l'/^.^^'^ social-pd 

bureaucracy and are reluctant to harness it, clarify needs; and make demands of it. 
The reluctance is reihfdrced by the way of being that accepts conditions as' they 
are. There.is an acceptance that politicians, insurance salespersons^ doctors, et al, 
know what we need better than we ourselves do. Here, however, the strength of 
oraJ_h[Story as a tool of learriing, rather than jusl_ recording, becomes brilliantly 
apparent By each of us telling our stones and listening to others we can re- 
acguaint ourselves vyith I'usl^and witness otjr resiliency, imagination, and effective- 
ness as individuals in the face of today's complex structures: If we're looking at life 
' n J.*^ ^_past . we c3 n be^ i h^ to pijijDom t _what worked in thos e d ay s but is iack[n§ _nqvy, 
and make an e ' T.t to reintegrate these pracfices into oar lives; The movement 
from simple story iiharihg to social action can't be expected within a short prdo'-"-,-i 
of study I've been working with Builders for three full years now, and the potej' Tdl 
for social action is just dawning for me and, I hope, for them, so ddrl't get frus- 
trated. The beauty of women reowriing tlieir past and feeling "family" toward one 
another because the reowning has been a shared process is miracle enough. If all 
of you stick with It, tlipugh, tine potency of a group may becor. iG formidable, as the 
sense of self and of the group increases: 

_ A J.ss t_ c h a r ac t eri s t ic j:plm mo n to ma rry f a r m wp^m e n is t hat I h ey hay e s h arpd far 
more work with men than their urban counterparts have: There were divisions of 
'3^9'' wo men nnd r e oft eh than not tended to do the cob ki h£, wa shir, g, an d ch i Id 
care. But tjiese tasks were not entirely foreign to the men.. After all, the men. did not 
go away to work, a factor particulaMy innpdrtaht in child rearing. Additional ly, 
women milked cows, hayed^ s^' Tvejed manure, slaughtered hens, brought in the 
■.vocd. etc., alongside men: Because the family llveli'iood was the farm and every; 
one stayed r i g h t _t h c re , _m e n _ari_d_ wo m e n.a I ike d Id. what wo r k Had to be do n.e _a n d _t h e 
opporiunity for sharing was maximized: The competencies thus gained and the 
sense of pride in shared work done well have added to the women's so.nse of well- 
being. ..... 

With all these characteristics in rtiihd. it is also useful to look at those aspe(::ts of 
the Buiidei s for Tomorrow program which provided a t'cund educational base for 
the women's '^^i^jup. 

As_m_entionud. al!.twenty>two women, who worked togethsi on women's oral his- 
tory are member*^. :^f the larger Builders 9''0up; Builders is a sixty-member, mixed- 
sex , s el f-ed u c a tjdn §ro up t h at ha s exjr ' 4; nee 1 9 76 . A niajo r f pc us ef t h e_B uil d: 
ers has been oral history so the wo: 'en's class was not an isolated experience, bat 
op u l_d be _^ee n by all as a new so u r c e oi si t e hg t h^ re la t ed to our o ngoi n § _p rogra m . 
Avenues opened for us by our discussions may be traveled and expanded upon by 
the larger group. 

. I've been actively involved in Builders since its inception, a key.factor in the level 
of trust and the sense of continuity demonstrated by this group. To my mind, long- 
term involvement is ideal but. of course,, not. aly/ays possib!e._ When it's not, look for 
a person in the group who's capable of supporting and continuing work begun, and 

helpher ajtain the necesAa/y: and s_kiHs_tp_dp_so,_ 1 

When the women's class began, the Builders had already.embarked on a pro- 
gram of printing, once a month, thirty roughly edited pages of its oral history tran- 
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scriplidns to {'Miuit with the public. The wdirieri's rhalerial hais been prjnted rjght 
alona wuh this, so whni was qcrunated in me women's c'rss was never seen as 
rnaleriai Sjmpjy unjo us, but was collected with an end pUipose in mind: (See the 
sample transcription that follows.) I can't empjhasize onpugh lhe_va[ue of ha^ving^a 
product built into the process of a course— a real product that has va[ae.to the uni- 
verse Working toward a product provides a clear gqal, nurtures the view of qur- 
selves as resdurces. opens up possibilities of developing new skills, and provides 
opportunities for deepening JlLendships ihrough working together. The finished 
product gives us something concrete to evaluate, and. as we share it with others, 
becomes a sourceo! i*T»rTieasurable pjide and h 

The members of Bi.ilders come from a rather extended geographic_area, some 
traveling fqrty tq UWy miles to attend a meeting. I see some imporlanlj;esalts of this 
geographic spread that could be achieved in other ways and th_at__are worth buJd- 
ihg^ihtd ydur grdup prdcess Soveral of the v/omen who live close to each other are 
in other groups together, go ' > the same . m.eal_silpj_ and experienc 
same activities, but a lot of them don't talk much to each. other beyond social chit- 
chat. Patterns of non-relating and ;:-iyacy are pre^tty weH 

pens when you mix outsiders ifv je is that new consteliations of people and new 
discussioriis., are_encouraged;. It Lumed pul that sdnie women whd now live far apart 
used to go to school together; one lady knew right where another was bomvyhen 
she herself didn't even know; two wdmeh have struck up a brand new friendr'^ip as 
delicate and total as any I've had the joy to watch flpurish. There are certainly 
advantages lo wdrkihg within established groups whose members -find It physicaHy 
easy to gather, but it's important to be able Lo toj^ejresh relations^^^^ 
Dividing the larger group into smaller, task-orisnt^ed groups in various ways, asking 
each member to bnng a friend, may provide the group with ample room for 
change, without adding thi5 problem of transportation, 

The very lastjJiin^to meiitjdnj ^ Qdocl' Pulet, prl^ meet, 

in a chorch classroom across from an accessiole senior meal site. The importance 
of such a simple thing is beydnd wdrds. 

The second grdup— the intensity of the experience an^d the stark contrast to my 
first group. These people live In a nursing home. They are depehdent. They have 
nd privacy. They have no power, in many cases, they have no context. A few are 
extremely and consislentjy. lucid, nieAnin^ they ^n a reality recdghizaW^^^ irje. 
They seem the saddest A few live very articulately in strictly personal realities. Still 
more seem, jp straddlejhe lines of various rer.!ities simultanedusly. Some no longer 

communicate: Or do they? i 

_ f/ /ch of vyhat J * ave writ' Bh abdut the wdmen of Builders for Tomorrow applies to 
the lacid women in the nursing home and probably usM Jo apply Lol rnany of j^^^^ 
other vycnen befdre senility set In. But anylhing you learn about the residents is 
overwhelmed by one fact: they live In isolation. The_ most coherent w 
describes her lite In three stages— one, living in Europe; two, returning to the 
United States and her pareerj three^ marrym td Vermdnt. The fourth, 

enterm.j a nursing home, does not count as part of life. ' . . _ . 

I've done a Lot of wrilih^sihcp ! started going td the nursing home and^rd like jo 
go on and on here as I seek andersianding through words, but what J need to say 
is that, as cpmpiex as the situation is, as difficult as communication's,^ oral his- 
tory can become the vehicle for priming Ipng untlpuMed wells a^^^^ 
them^ Uprdbted people without family and familiar surroundings can remember 
and describe their childhooH bedrporn^its pplor, its fun^^^^^^ everi a hiding 
place fdr treasured books— If they^re asked and {\ .3n listened to. The oral his»v'ry 
sessions turn out lo prqviMa.UmiJn which a lot of the f^ '^^^ges and star^- 
♦ling insights can be caught and shared, not just with me, but with some of the 
staff H, most beautifully of all, with other residents. 
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This last pDini is exirertiely impdrtarit. It seeriis that with extreme age, one of 
L^!eJ_hin_gsyou Ibso onorgy and capacity for, no matter how you long for it. Is in lN 
ating and sustaining conversation. Imagine that there Is a person you feel dryvsn 
LOj..t»utjyou are bljhd arid she is deaf. Neither of you really registers those obsta- 
cles. You both are in wheelchairs vou can't move by yourself. The nurses may or 
rriay hot place you close enoue[h for comm unjpn ..Neither pf_your_ minds, stays 
clear enough to get beyond "hello," if they stay clear that long: Still; you are 
drawn. Usually you just sit ijhtil yc'i're minved. 

Now. what'is Mappehed through thj oral history discussions is that you're pro- 
yi_d_ed with a topic that you and your friend and others maybe remember and think 
about, plus a discussion leader who can see, hear, and move. She can come over 
tP y P u and t ' u c h y g u a n d c a 1 1 d i r ectjy i n t p y o u r e ar o r f i x y o u wj t h h e r ey e s , wh 
ever it is tha» draws you forth, and she can wait, repeat, and relay your message 
to bth ers .It. . z u ni b ersbme but [LwpjRs. Cp n t act is rri a_d_e . PI e as u_re and i n t e n s ity 
wash over the too-frequent, seeping blankness: A support group in its simplest 
form! 

_ As [write, Irecognize that many of you reading :his won'tbe working in a nurs- 
ing home, although it's a particularly apprdpriate setting for women's studies, 
because wpnien residents f_ar outnumber men: '^ecause the nurses are predomi- 
nantly women; because the doctors, manager -?nd owners are preddminahtly 
n^^^X"; becausA._ LlhinR, rn^^ prpbatDlypjaced far more readily by cnil- 
dren in nursing homes than fathers are: However, even if you're not working in a 
n u r s in g horn e , I t h ink the very ex * r ern i ty o f t h e j g h 1 ri^ s i] u a t ip_n j s y a I u a b I e _tp 
look at. Despite having taught junior high for seven years ?nd often having had 
an overdose of students who had no desire or reason to be in schooj^ I ri ever had 
to face quite as clearly the following dictates of teaching. All of them I've under- 
stood before; they just acquired a^edgehammer iriipai^t in the nursing home set- 
ting, :. . 

Foremost is that you can't go into a new situation with a few evocative sessions 
d leave, it J s n^ a pp.* opr ia t e ]n ari y_ si t u a Li o n^ Eve r yp ri e_ ri e_e d s p rl e n 1 1 n g t j m e a n d 
trust-building time, more so in. institutions where programs are continually intro- 
d u c ed a ri d w i t h drawn b ef b r e _f r u it c a ri e v en set , \e\ _aj.pn e_ ri p e n ^ Ad d to _t h a t_ a n 
older person's common, personal, day-to-day disorientation and a changed 
sense of time, and the flash-in-the-pari ciDurse is probably belter left at home. 

Next, discussions need at least one active iacilitator— not necessarily as physi- 
cally active as I've described in the nursing home (I did. sit still in the Builders' 
di_sc_ussio_ns_rnpst pf the_time), but active in listening, questioning. Helping con- 
nections to be mar' , etc. 

_ Ll^flQ ' ^■^iP'' lately Ever yorieRn t_h at: as_a Jmatt er of res pec t,_ b ut L'd 

never realJy rey -'^ ^'^ Cv'^fore how much control resides in knowing names. The 
p e r s b h w h b r e . • ^ a . i a i ri e ( _e ss i n a J r o u [d ni a i n t a i ri s _cb n s|d e r a b I e c p n j r o I , 
because without i n e. there may be no way you can elicit.or curlaiJ her partici- 
pation. This thought earns crystal c^lear lb me during the first session , when a 
blind woman, her name unknown to me at the time, consistently interrupted and 
talked over less aggressive and less coherent partii^ipants. Once I knew her 
n?':^e ari^d j^uklquicRly _by_ calling it out. she backed off wlilirigly. 

She didn't mean to dominate; she Just lacked the visual cues that she was doing 
s b . K no w iri g _ h e r ri a m e g ay e rn e t h e s i m pi e s t of Lopls_ to ma Re d i r e c j cpnj ac t . 

As hard as it is, you shouldn't make any assumptions about what a person 
c a h 'I or wb h ' t d o . S he P rbba b ly can ari d wi 1 1 . P o rq thy s i t s. s I u mp ed Jb rwa r d 1 ri her 
chair, nearly mute, trying to eat ^ plant or a cassette case, .apparently blind. Dis- 
miss. Ah! Fiut she's not just riidijlh-and-stbmach hungry. By chance, I discover 
she's Ihoughtexchange Hungry She wants to talk. Some images flow easily; oth- 
ers are a strain to harness into words, but even op; • rns are forming and they 
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want to bii tuaud My oxporience with Dorothy brings back memories of other 
instances whon i (ih<? u^ichar^) have assumed.an Jria_bjlity or unwillirighess on a 
student's part and thereby have limited the potential learning. That's teaching? It 
happens all the time. . . 

It IS important to have a vision; goals, and. plans as a teacher, that's what ii's 
all about— you believing enough in yourself and your ideas and knowledge to 
want to sbare with others, in the hope that their lives vyill..be .changed a_nd 
enriched. By ihe same token, it's essential to remain open Jo the possibility that 
yoG have as much to learn in any situation as anyone else inyqlyed does, that 
your painstaking plans may have to be dumped In the first few minutes of the first 
session and possibly in the second session top^ and that's o/cay. As 1 traveled to 
my first class at the nursing home, 1 carried with me the fear that J was covering 
old ground, that working with .another ^roujD of ejder women didn't offer enough 
variance to really test my ideas, and so on; Of course, the minute I began, my 
mind was blown and my pLannjng yariished. as I realized my entire concern had 
been for me and not for the individual participants and all their glorious differ- 
ences. _ 

Lasi,"^ dictate more specifically of oral history than teaching, laid bare by a 
hursing home resident. It cohcerrls what 1 call the "rape" aspect of oral.hislory: 
cirodging up and taking information from peoplejhal they dori't wan 
even think about. I try always to be aware of, and careful not to perpetrate, such a 
violation, although this prpbjem s_qnietirpes is gr^ea^^ an end 

priDduct in mind. Jessie brought It home to me bluntly, though, .when.she said, her 
body snapping tension: '1 don't want to remember. If I think about the past, I gel 
too lonely To have any happiness here [at the nursing home] at all,J_nius_t Liyejn 
the present;; You do. of course, have to try to read beyond the words and sense 
whether Jessie is. in fact, asking to talk about the pa_sL but always, a^^^ 
yourself: "Why am I doing this? For Jessie? For me? Is the stimulation positive or 
does it lead to a reality not wanted?". 

All pretty obvious, right? In some situations I've "gotten away with" (I thought) 
sort of half believingacting on these, but not in the rlUrsing home. 

Ydu never do. 

As you begin planning, your own oral history program, the msin thing you need 
to do is think about questions. For. the last yeaf the question ; ye _us_ed_ to gel 
myself started and_qrjanize 1 is. "What events and activities are shared by all 
homans?" "Birth and deatl.. Fating. Sleeping, Relationships. Sex. Lea^^^^^ 
Work? Aging ..." 1 also ask t^ooui particular groups, *'Whal historical events 
have they shared?". 'The wars. The peplressldn;" In Verrri^d^^^^^ ."^^^^ °^ 
1927." And so on. Then I begin formulating as many questions relating. to my 
answers as I can. I do this on my own. I do it by talking to people, asking them 
how they'd ask a question; For example, I wanted to ask, ''What kLhd qt contra- 
ception did you use?" Someone suggested the alterjiative of inquiring abocil 
'•fami';y planning;" Before I began the classes with the BuLldLe:?;^is^t down with a 
few of its merribers. attempted to explain what the Women's Community. Studies 
project proposed to do, and asked what they as a jroup o^women would li 
talk about. As they answered, 1 wrote their statements as questions and then 
organized those around. nnyjwpbe_g[nhin§ questions .about shared hurhan and 
historical events. I continued developing questions during the classes, them- 
selves, mostly by nstenmg closely to answers and encouraging everyone in the 
class to do the same; — — _ — ^ 

Listening Is the _key to the oral history process. Sometimes, because tape 
recorders are used, people slacken thei^-*. attention _and jeaye_jhe listdning Id 
rnachlnes. However, in my experiehc^^ :nost aueslions asked in any vaJld.oral his- 
tory situation are not pre-planned, but spring out of the discussion itself. My **rule 
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of oar" is Ip listen so ciosejy.»hat I know the moment I've stopped understanding. 
New qausiK)ns ufo born in these moments; 

matter how inlenl your listening is during a sesrjbn,_it's also very useful to 
listen between sessions to the tapes produced: Not only does this afford you an 
bppdrtunity tb evaluate the sessjoh. bu questions rnay surface as you lis- 

ten that did not occur to you at the time of the discussion. . .. 

It is wise to avoid looking at lists of other people's questibhs at the begihhing^of 
your question-building process. One reason is that no two people ask the same 
questions aDOut a given topic. If we're using oral history as a way of extending 
hurnan understand''- \ the wider the range of Tiostjpns the better. Another rea- 
son 1 don't : ;5e t-.'^i : .od lists is that I still get tr.-^ ed by other people's questions 
whep ' ^_:o']JOjaUV:t!lerTiJnto la dLscussioir _A- 0'\_example^_the first .quest ipn_ I 
asked in the Builder's session about womer r- 1 work .was a borrowed one: 
'What do ybu cohsrder. tb be your rri^ost Imp • ■ ^'vbrk?" Rl§ht away a partici- 
pant sought a definition of ''important." N 't thought aboat that. The 
problem was hy no means drasUc, but ,iciclent cenibhstrates the risks of 
usin^ other po^nle's questions.. SjmpK .isk what you vvant to know and, again, 
encourage everyone in the group to dc the same. 

..Then u r s t n § ho m e residents made e th i n k a do ui my q u est io n s f ar more care- 
fully than I ever had before: What I thought about applied, of course, to all oral 
h ' St or y s i t u a t ions . Wit h t he n u r s| ri g h o me r_o s i d e n t s .__ s p e c if Iciq u e s_t ig n _s _a_r e often 
the most helpfui— not just,. "What was your bedroom like?" bat "What color was 
your bedrobnn?'' '\What P'eces were in it?" 'What kind _bfj^ 

"Whom did you share your .bedroom with?" "Was it a place you liked being in?" 
I've even begun Saying. "GIbSe ybUr eyes and visualize. . ." I am alsb interested 
in trying deep-breaiHing exercises before sessions, as an increased oxygen sup- 
ply to the brain often aids the use of mertibry. 

_ 1 a I so _dj s c o ye r e d^ _t w o tend en c t e s I h a y e _ i n m y q u e s t Io n j n g that cause p ro b- 
lems: One is to preface qoestions with "Can you remember : .?" Asking that 
3 s_ it e a sy^ for p eopje to^ s ay, y_Ng,_ J _c a ri ' t J t h 1 ri R t hey can re m e mbe r rrip re 
often if ypu don't suggest to them that they can't; The other tendency; v^hich is 
rribr e s U bt I e . but p e rh a ps mo re d e vastati rig and more dif f ic u It to separate Jrgjn 
the oral history process, is to imply that the p.a:st.has more importance. than the 
present: "What vvere the happy times in ybUr life?" "What were the sad tirties?" 
These questions preclucie the possibility that people are happy. or sad. now/. Bet- 
ter to ask: "What do you consider to be the happy times in your life? What do yoU 
consider to be the sad tim^ ^ 

. You'll probably have to act as discusi:;on leader, bat it helps the whole process 
ypu 3lso vievy lypurself^ as a P^rt[cjpant, actively giving inforrTiatipri as well as 
gathering It. It's important to think about how vou would.answer alJ the questions 
ybU dream up. You prbba / wbri't have tb i >/er-all bf them in the class, but it 
does heip you o identify _,th the group il put you.rseif in the participants' 
position, and sbmetirheL., o* . jrrf?, thi&y wiii ■. ^"i vbU, Other tinles, disclosure bri 
your part will be needed v. -^'>tab''3h enough trus! ;o move on Related to this is 
not being afraid to ask pa'-Hcular ^ jestlnns. I used to explairi my hesitancy to ask 
pe/LaIn questions as prot^H on pf_ the p_artic| pants, but . now J think .mpre_ often 
than not it's because I'm not sure of my own answer As long as it's clear that no 
Pn^. l^as to answer anything she doesn't want to, pretty much anything can be 
asked. 



The classes themselves. As j mentioned earlier, in both settings we use oral 
history as a group activity, rather than as one-on-one Interviewing, and we tran- 
scribe our taped, material and try to get It Into print, jn both settings vye a/wa/s 
□se a tape recorder Everyone knows it: Everyone also knows it can be turned off 
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any iimn sho'ci like and "thai nothing wiii be done with any dl the irifdrmatibri with: 
uut ht?r purrTiUibicm _ < - 

The_women from the Builders group mf^t nine times Jor rdughjy 2 Vz hours 
time Dependiny upon the flow oj discui^ - Jn; we either took a break or shared a 
snack at the end ol .the session., Participlantslqok turns pr_eparing the food, using 
did -ecVpes learned from a mother or a grandmother. This ritual not only_coie- 
braied oui woman herilage.'' but^ provided for some of the widows m our group a 
chance to prepare food for otiiers. a nurturing acti\...y sorely missed by some in 
'.■'/jtr day-to-day Nyes^ 

ihe first few sessions J . called ,311 the partictpant_s a couple gf_day_s before the 
•TiRetihg. Later on I called fewer of iherti and they rela yed my reminder Transpor- 
t-ition was a constant complication and required my efforlb as well as theirs to 
arrange every time. Our program provided transportation money, which 1 handed 
out during each session. This vyasessenJLal ^_ 

At the first session 1 passed out small composition book? to encourage written 
as w e 11. as o r ai history. A few g f t h e women w e led nri e d t h e p pjDd r t unity: 

The following is a skeletal layout of the Builders' nine sessions, excerpt edjrom 
my journal entries, itjsjiot offe^^^^^^ as "the" way td dd it, but as a way to help-you 
visualize how things might flow. You should find reading "Women and Their 
Work." which includes part df the transcription of our first session, helpful, too; (It 
follows: at the end of this chapter.) 

Session i ~ We d i s c u ss e d women and work, beg m h i n g vy i t h t he q u e s t id n , " W h at 
dd ydu (^dhsider to be your most important work, defining work any way you 
wa n t ? ■ * We w e n t o n to d i sc u s s d i v i s i o n s d Lit bo r i n t h e ho us e ho Id, work we did as 
children, work available to women: our mother's work. etc. We laughed a lot. We 
grumped abou^ housework a Jot^ It was start. Everyone had 

worked, and so everyone had something to say Jn. addition, the topic has a neu- 
tral quality about it— it's not like jumping in and talking about death the f[rst day. 
Session 2— Continuatjoh oj women arid yyor/c. More w came, ^_we began 
with the "important work" question.. We tried to figure out whai the djf f ere nt pres- 
sures were for them as womeh, and fdr their grandmotiiers, mothers, daughters, 
and granddaughters. A great discussion, but l_ne.§iected to push the "recdrd" 
button. Thereafter, the recorder bei^ame a group responsibility: 
Session 3— Planned td begin personal histories In order to our other discus- 
sions more of a context, but 1 got bogged down trying. tc ..ret mpre directidh from 
participants for the overall i^durse. I ended up talking ;; * t and discussion 
skippBd all over without any digging.in..Ended_ciass wjtri ylevving and discussing 
YudP^ (see Resdurces) as a prelude to our own per-cn.-:' histories. The rural 
women had some trouble reia.ti.ng .to. Yudie as a pers^^^^^^ is urban ar 

Jewish, but they liked the fact that the film was about an eioc r w^- -^-30. 
Session 4— Persona/ histories. Everydne tense: The process " e^^-' :'^-.sop u :; 
ing her story was different from picking a.tqpic and evaryc..:- ' -'^'''^-P.'ri, Di-; ■ 
was inevitably beautiful and we all felt glad to have done it.. O cgnneciions 
rediscovered, new connections made. Lots of laughlhg^ lot^^ ^^ter a 

break we viewed Appalshop's Nature's VVay^^ about home remedy and home 

Began discussion about both. 
Session 5— Home remedies, disease /hornebir^^ Par- 
ticipants opted td sit in straight line that day "to keep cool," had trouble r.o" talk- 
ing all at once:.theieafter. we" rnade a point of sitting in a circle. The tcp;:.-s vvere 
all-cdnsuming fdr everyone. Clearly; nnrtcjrance roles fijied their lives. 
Session 6— Home remedfes remembered since last sesskM shared. Began dis- 
cussion oiperiods of change in Jife and gpt right into deajn. Lots of empat 
listening. (See text below for description of how topic of death evolved.) 



Session ^-'Deatfi, cdnlinued^ Moved j pi^nnjng needs. 

Watched Appalshop film. Quilting Women^^ (see Resoarces), and discussed qallt- 
wdrking Idgether.^w^ fact 
that. all the women have taken part in women's activities and orgc^riizations, the 
topics did not engage them. Having worked with them in rnixed-sex discussions, 
L'y_e_ watched the wjD^me consistently defer to men, and vet, only a few ever 
articulated that it was impormnt to meet in this oral history class as wdrrien only. 
They seern to have responded t^^ need to meet with women throughout their 
lives, but simply did not verbalize the need: 

Session B---Care for elders. Watched Pecge^o (see Resources), a dramatic fil«n 
about a guJLt-rLdjden their grandmother In a..nursing.home. Upon 

showing it to the Women's Comniunlty Studies staff, we all bawle'd. Nary a tear 
^''P.rn Jhe older worn not to identify with the grandmother, 

either out of fear or J^ecause most of them took care of their elders at home, in 
ways they feel comfortable about. Disc u^ discussed care of society's 

dependonts in the past. Discussed senility Began talking about selves and 
P ''.^.^^^ ^ ^ ° 'J ^ i n g . M y n u r s i n g home ex p e r i e n c e^ yvh ic h l_sh are w i t h t he m r eg u larly, 
served as a catalyst. Needs more time, but is another area, a crucirl one, where 
oral history can lea."* into social acWon that may help therri to close their lLveslr an 
ic_cep_tabl_e setting, I not iced at the end of the session women touched each other 
more than is usual for them as they said farewell. 

Session. 9— A brief look ^^r vvomert's ^/s?g(y— United Stales and Verrridnl— 
through a slide show and a filmstripis (see'Resourcesj. Everyone, interested, 
unfamiliar with most of the names: Discussion indicated dpen-mindedness about 
vyomen p changing roles, while at the same time they trusted tradition more, felt 
safer there: The influence ot religion in defining roles was clear in the discussidn. 



All of the sessions leave hundreds of questions unanswered. We need mdre 
^'me. A whole new topic _yvene^^^ lo pcDnsideris the J mage of_ elder women In our 
society I'd actually planned it in, bat we ended up talking about disease, death, 
and nursing homes in the last five sessio and i thought it wou be better to 
end on a positiv_e n_oto_by cejebr_atijnci w^mien''^_histoj:ical progress: 

I can't give you such a straightforward outline of the nursing home class: We 
tal ked a bd Ul sdm e df the same tiDpics . but of ten I tr[ed to pLan_a_? ess Loin arpy nd 
the weather or a holiday or a specific event. For example, on an early spring day 
we sat outside and basked in the sun and talked about dandelion greens, cljmb- 
ing trees, and planting gardens (a ninety-two-year-olu woman remembered back 
to barely escaping a frost in her garden when she was young and tdd preghant td 
move rnuch and her hlusband^ was_away on a trip.) The day before the Fourth of 
duly we discussed how they used to celebrate As Friday the Thirteenth 
apj^roached,^^ supersiiliuns. revea'ing who taught 

therrLto us and how we tested them: 

Th e se cdn d d ay I wen ! Id { h e n iJ rs i n g hdrti e ,1 too R my smal I d a ugh t er '_s chjria 
doll to jnitiaie a discussion of toys. The effect was magical as they passed the doll 
around, remembered, relived. On \he basis oMhat, I've begun putting sdrrie kits 
Qf_ objects together imostly Idaned by the Builders) that might spark clarity: 
household utensils: clothes, farm tools, newspapers, records, tdys. As I experi- 
[ll^n.Lwi^th^this idea vyorn.en objects that take them 

back to times when they were providers are very effective — for example, canning 
jars. While such kits rriight be particularly useful in this situation, they could be 

used as icebreakers with almost.any group. . . . 

One intense day We began talking about the World Wars. At first the session 
followed straightforward lines— what the women were doing at the time, who 
went to war, etc. Then one of the women began crying softly equaling her son's 
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ifsiving tor ;v n with his not visiliilg her how. Everyone in_lhe groap empathized 
arui telt simiUirly -.ir^imiinj Many criGd I'm in awe of t_he powerful connectidn 
made by this woman, a typo of connection made frequently by the nursing home 
residents. Another day another woman, who consciously chose not lo have chil- 
dren, watched her d- ith press near and wondered aloud what her life had 
meani ■ Will people remember me? If I had children, there would at least be 
physical proof that 1 existed; Would thai proof help .tie to release my unvyanjed 
life now?'; I begin to see a_wjiqle_new kind of materi^^^^^ through oral 

history— mar wriich lays bare human principles of ne^^^ rath ej than human inter- 
est anocdolns and details filling in the gaps of textbook history 

As I look at the two groups 1 identify three ma[or educational goals. ^^^^^^ 
seems to_mo important in all reaching/learning situations and applied equally in 
both of my groups. That is lor all of _us_;p_ recognize ourselves as valuab^ 
resources, not only for ourseK'Cs, but for others: Oral history. is particularly yveN 
suited to helping us achinvo 'h.it^oal. We did use some films, books, and objects 
to stimulciie discussion, but we didn't accept them as authoritative. We heed to 
counterbalance the historical trend in our society to look for and trust only in 
answers provided by so-called authorities, rather than_rrusting_ in our own experi- 
ence and abilities to synthesize relevant answers. For the senile person, this goal 

miqht bo better expressed as "re-encountering self.;' _ __. 

Second, another goal oral history lends itsej^f to easily is that of exchange.and 
support. It doesn't seem to me our_socjety_spehds much time nur^^ 
- --nication skills JOt valui:ng them: as:nHces3ary:to mental; :health,: so none.pf us is 
particularly adept. The problem is compounded by t^^^^ fact that a lot of topics 
about which we might feel most inner tension. and need foi; spciai support are 
those we have been taugh^are too private to talk about, shouldn't be impo.sed.on 
others, are signs of weakness, etc.; an example is thejgpic pT deaths Sharing 
may become increasingly diffir-it for elders, not necessarily for lack of desire, 
but for logistical reasons, sue. -ts transportation, or because sharing is not an 
articulated need. That's where a scheduled discussion group, a facilitator, and 

oral iiStory can fit in. . _ ■ ._- 

Let's look at how the oral history process assisted th_e__deyelppment of 
exchange and support around the topic of death. Some were anxious to talk 
about death Others clearly wanted_oo.f to. talk about it_— Lheir.body shifts told me, 
if their words didn t. What to do? Talk about death and alienate some.. or. vice 
versa'? I waited and thounht ! r^: -^.Itzed that /sverypne has experience with death 
and elders have had pJehty-'Parents, children, spouses, friends— so. th_e group 
could talk about it from a historical vantage. "What have your exp'=iriences -V?ith 
death been-?" "What were funerals like?" "Who helped you most wiien_your hus- 
band died?" "Did you have regrejs about anything?" Such questions can be 
an-wered with the undersianding that younger folks wi.t.h.iess_e_x.peri_e_nce may be 
3ble to learn from the answers. This reason beyond self that oral history provides 
can be an important catalyst.for discussion. The real be_a_utyof_t_hls particular situ- 
ation was that I still kept putting off the discussion for fear of losing some pe.pple, 
but It came about in its own time. anyway,_on tlhe day we dei^ided to talk about 
periods of change in our lives. One woman talked .abou( marriage, and then, 
boom' The next talked about a neighbor, ha_ving died recently, and we were 
launc^-d_for about four hours, and all the. "historical" questions were indeed 
useful in helping to include those_who remained Uneasy 

The third major goal is one which has onjy evo.lv.ed.recent_ly_fp_r me and that .l m 
not sure makes sense in all situations—that of translating oral history discus- 
sions into forums for social-Change, To return to _th_e jppic of death, one of the 
questions was aboutjunerals in the past. They were sijnpler and apparentjy far 
more satisfying and less expensive than modern funerals. What developed out of 



t h i s recbg n i tj d n_ was J h e d es ire to i n co r pdr a te d u > k ho w le dg e i h to p I a h h I n g 
own funerals; learning about present legislation, and looking into. a consumer 
protection group. The possibilities for tackling present problems with tried, satis- 
factory solutions are endless. 

Of course, in addition to overall goals, I always like to develop goals (explicitly; 
whenever possible) with Individual participants. Linnie wants jg write about^ h^^^ 
teaching experience. Elspeth needs to tell her entire life story, as a possible 
means of coming to terms wjth her new^^ ijia_nursjng home. I'd like Agnes to 
come to a meeting without arm-twisting (she seems to love coming). And so on. 
These individual M^oals act a_s_a remforcern^ !he individual links that form the 
group, as a way of my responding to participants' personal needs, and as a rec- 
ognition that the imjDact of the group experience is, in the end, upon individuals, 
. Finally, as you embark on your journey. It may be helpful to_ think about 
Elizabeth Coatswdrth's poem from Personal Geography,^^ written at age eighty- 
three. 

Anyqne can see.at a glance When 1 speak or act, anyone 



If we can let all our Selves come forth and talk and dream together, our strength 
will be multiplied and the distance traveled stretched unbelievably 



•'Anyone can see at a glance that J am old.* from Personal Geography by Elizabeth 
Cx5atsworth: Copiyright C 1976 by Elizabeth Coa.tsworth Beston. Reprinted by permission 
of The Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 



I see the hundred selves, 
even the child. 



that I am old: 
If L alone do not see it. 
When I look at myself in 



the mirror 



of them at all . 
may speak or act for me, 
even the child. 
Only of one thing 1 am sure: 
when I dream 



I am always ageless;* 
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QRAL HISreRY TRANSCRIPT: 
WOMEN AND THEIR WORK 



JVLost gf__the followinajnfgrm^^ by a group of Vermonl 

women, ages 65-87, as part oLan oral history class offered through the Worne.n's 
Cgrnrhuriity Studies prograrri. The wdrherj had all been involved In providing oral 
his i o ry f o r 3-4 years, througha g ro u p of m e n and wq m e n_ s e If ^nArn.ed Bui I der s f q r 
Tomorrow and based in Mdrrisville, Vermont. This transcript represents the first 
opportunity taken by the women to me§i and _sha as worhen and to 

record women's special contributions to sustaining life; the segment reprinted 
below represents only a portion of the first discussion session. 



Women's Oral History Class #1, March 1979 

I thought a good place Jq start a qijes^^^^^ '^©a 
women and work, being anything that you consider work. 
Maybe talking about what was the most important to you. 
The most pleasurable? 

Yes, the mostpleas^^^^^ interesting to you. However 

_ we define thai "most important," _ __ 

The rhbst important work in my life was doing store work and 

bookkeeping, which I spent most of rriy_Hfe doing. 
And that was with Raymond [Betty's husbandj? 
Welj,_ lhe store work was_._But I have always kept books. 
And that was enjoyable to you?- . ; 

Yes, It vyas. I have beijn a psychiatric nurse, when going to'school, 

did housework and babysitting, also helped on the farm. 

Did you have educational background to do that? Did you go to 

school to do that? ^ _ 

Just high school. My personal experience in bookkeeping was to 
know the principles of bpqkkeeping and then adju yourself to 
sdmedne else's books: You don't do it the way you learned. to 
do it In SAhqoLWhen l_use to do income taxes, which I did for 
many years (something like forty-two. years), people woujd 
bring a handful of papers and say, "Well, I am not a very good 
bookkeeper, but here's my expenses,". And Jldl say, "Do yqu 
understand them?" and they/d say, "Yes," and fhen I'd say; 
"That is all that is necessary, because,! amgqinjjo ask you the 
questions." And I had no trouble. It is a matter of adjusting to 
their bookkeepi^n§,_no rnatter if it is a bunch of papers in their 

hands or a set of books. 

I think thatjhe biigestjob 1 ever had w raising a big family. It's 
challenging' It's enjoyable! It's a headache! It's work! Irrom the 
J[rst one to the youngest. 
A good deal of that time, you were by yourself, weren't you? 
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HANNAH Well; the youngest one was_ten and the oldest was. twenty-two, 
when my husband died. Eight were in school, and as I said, it 
was work, but it was a lot of fun and it still is. It is still a lot of 
headaches. 

BETTY Hannah, how soon after your husband died did you come to Ver- 

mont to live? 

HANNAH Almost immediately He died Jn '_62^_and we came the next sum- 
mer. But we had considered it before that, you know: We had 
intended prigihally to retire to Vermont. And he would have 
retired two years after he died: 

MARY And you Aayenl been sorry? 

HANNAH No: I go down once in awhile but I am glad to gel back. Those that 
l]ye in New York corhe once in av hile, but the ones who live 
here don ^ go down anymore. There was one grandchild when 
he died. There are twenty-nine now. So we keep busy: 

IDA And it isn't just .housekeeping eltlier. 

HANNAH Oh, no, it isn't. It's headkeeping, Ida. 

Ida And nursing and everything. _ 

HANNAH Oh, everything: Everything! And we now are about to embark on 

the Jpurth generation. And we will be kept busy There's not a 

lot of money in it but — 
IDA Bula^lgtpl^liyihg. 

HANNAH . There certainly is, Ida, there certainly is. 

CHRISTINA Would you say that raising a family was important work to you, 

Ida? You didn't have any. children? 
HANNAH Being a schoolteacher, ydu have children, Christina: 
IDA I had some nieces that J took care of. They_t_ake_care of me now. 

Anything comes up, I know where I can get help: 
C.HRISTInA Good. You taught school? 
IDA Fifteen years: 

CHRISTINA Nqw vyhere did you teach school? 

IDA l.taughl in Jthe little.rural schools out in the country 

CHRISTINA Around Jeffersdnville? 

IDA dh, yeah, mostly Always in Vermont. From St. Johnsbury to Fair- 

field. 

CHRISTINA Ida, did you co_nsid;_er teachJM your most important work or are 

other kinds of work important to you? 
IDA No, mdsjiy housew^ taking my share of the work and 

_ _ responsibility on the farm. 

CHRISTINA That was your family farm? 

IDA I use to put up as many as six Hundred jars of f_ruit_, vegetables, 

and meat a year. ] don't say that every one o[ those were 
quarts, you knovy. Sqme_of_th_em were pints^ JeJHes.jarris, and 
meat. I use to put up thirty quarts of beef. We would put it in hot 
water bath..and wje had th^^^ beautiful meat that you ever 
saw when you opened those, but now you can't do that. 

BETTY I put up six quarts la^^^^ but I did it by pressure cooker. 

IDA I used just plain hot water. 

.BETTY When I started years ago, I used a hot water bath. 

IDA We didn't lose any meat. . 

BETTY We didn't but I suppose we could all be dead, poisoned: [taugh- 

ter.j Well, it's the same thing you know— environment, al] the 
things that the government tells us we can't eat. that we have 
eaten all our liyes, 

PEARL Yes. and we are still here, alive: 
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iDA * We're slill_here after eight years! [Laughter.] Use to pick berries in 
the fields and bring tliem home. Digging dandelion greens and 
canning them. 

MAFiV Or salting them down, . __ : 

IDA I guess the biggest disappointment In- my life— my neighbor told 
me to saIt_irlnsjead_ofjcannm^it^ So I got a great big jar. You 
know what dandelions are: I had that full and every one of them 
spoiled. 

MARY YbQ didn't salt it right. . .. 

IDA I didnl hold my mouth right or something. Boy, that was a disap- 

pointment. Of couse, it was hours and hours of work to pick 
and clean them. 

MAi=iY We had some hens and we s_ol_d them ilhe e^gsj for el even cents a 

dozen, too. We lived on a farm. \ taught for about eight years 
and we lived on a farm. Wejiad about forty cows, young cattle. 
We had a sugar place and we had hens. We had about two 
hundred. They were away from the house and J had to lug 
water up there: I broke some ribs once, slipping dovyn on the 
'ce._\A^ shipped them to Lah 

were some people who went from this town do vn there— sqrne 
of Carroll Lanphear's relatives. We'd pack them in boxes and- 
ship them on the train. 
HANNAH Live. Mary? 

MARY Just, the eggs_._NA, but J_use jo dress off the chickens when Effie 

Smalley had her tearoom dov;n to Stowe. I'd get up early In the 
mornlhg and dress them off and send them by the milkman 
down there for her to use, 
CHRISTINA Now, would you actually do the butchering? 



MARY Oh, I have done it. I don't like to but I have. 

IDA I have loo. ^ 

MARY j've cut their heads off. - 

HANNAH Believe it or not, I was raised in New York City and I have done 

pienly ofjj. 

BETTY The year that 1 was aione, I have butchered turkeys all alone. 

LILLIE They're much bigger too. 

BETTY They're a lot heavier but they smell better loo. They smell enough, 

but nothing like a chicken. 

LILLIE After anyone has done that, a chicken doesn't taste very good. It 

doesn't to me anyvi'ay. 

PEARL I remember one time; J_had tp hgldJhe c^'cken on the chopping 
block while my brother cut the head ofi. What a time they had 
wLthJme._Flna]iy I did, but I was looking off this way and not 
where the chicken was. 

MARY We use to have two nails driven in a block of wood and we would 

put their head in between and chop them off . 

HANNAH My miDther never chopped a head off a chicken: 

MARY Did she stick them? 

HAN.NAH She had some method of strangling them with [her] thumb which 



was much Le!^ss_crueLt_han chopping their head off. She would 
strangle them and then hang them tipsidedown for a half an 
hour or so, and every drop of blood would go down into the 
head of the chicken, and then she would cut.the head pff._And 
she alwaysjDlucked them dry If you plucked them immediately, 
you could pluck them as clean as a whjMle^ Jt was a much, 
much easier way to do than chopping the head off. I never 
learned the knack of IL She learned it as a child in Ireland. 
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BETTY Did she hold that chicken until the blood ran down? 

HANNAH ■ No, no, no! 

BETTY How cbUld it do it after it was dead? 

HANNAH She strangled the chicken some way_an_d the_wihgs 

you know, and that sort of thing, and she knew by the fluttering 
wheri th_e_c_h]cken_ was dead. She hUrig it up arid every bit of 
that blood had run through. You never saw a drop of bloqd. Jt 
was very clean--l haven't thought of it in a thousand years, 

you know. _ 

ELLA We never cut chickens' heads off, or turkeys' either Irving would 

_ take a sharp bladed knife and stjck thern. 

BETTY I've stuck turkeys right in the roof of the nnoath and they bleed out 

perfectly 

ELLA I've raised plenty of turkeys and chickens: 

HANNAH My mother did-^pnjhe farm. 

MARY Always flopping around. . . 

BETTY ThaJ_'s one thjng abcDut turkeys, you didn't have that flopping 

around because if you did, they'd be so bruised that you 

cqurdh't eat them. 

MARY fsJo, but the hens would though. They'd fly and flop around with 

their heads cut off. 

HANNAH dh, we kids use to love to s_e_ejhe_hens flop around. 

LILLIE And lobsters. I thought it was such a cruel thing to drop a lobster 

jntq boiling water. J wouldn't eat one of those things. 

PEARL I still think it is^ but I do iL . 

LlLLlE Well, a change of pace. This is Lillie. After my family was more oj- 

less grown up, I went to work in the greenhouse. I worked there 
for fifteen years in the greenhouse. 

CHRISTINA Mow where was that? . . 

LILLIE This was on River Street. It is where the Daisy Patch is now. And 

when I went in I didn't know nothing abqut it, but you learned 
and you learned quick when you lost something as you started 
to grow._An_d qne year, I raised, planted ail the seed, transj 
planted over four thousand dozen, and l, also, whenjt carrie 
MemoriaLtime, I had to make up the Memorial tubs: And I 
didn't know anything about it. Nobody shqvved me. J had |d ciq 
it myself. I never had any help, only when it came time to. sell 
these flowers and sell. t_h_es_e_ pots. Mr. .Brooks helped me. Made 
out the orders, but, of coarse, Mrs: Brooks worked in the shop, 
She left in the mornjh^ carrie home and ate her dinner and 
was gone again in the afte -aoon. But it was always such a piea- 
sure to start with a little seed and see it grow and bud and flour- 
ish: And see the.different things, the colqrs. Very interesting. 
And that vvas the job that you really enjoyed: 

Lreally enjoyed it. 

Speaking of seedlings, Raymond and I worked for the Soil Con- 
servation one year and vye planted Jq/ty thousand pine trees 
and spruce jrees: That was a lot of fun. 
When was that? 

Oh. back in 1958. We had a tractor and tobacco planter. I rode on 
the tqbaccq planter and dropped the little seedlings in the soil. 
We also had a third person to hand me se_edlJnG|S. You 
droj)ped them about eight feet apart: You got the rhythra so you 
knew just when to drop them. We planted all over Franklin 
County 

MARY We had some planted up on our land in Wolcott. 
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BETTY They are a lot above my head now. In fact, they are grown trees. 

CHRISTINA Pearl, you were a nurse, weren't you? 

PEARL I siill am a nurse... . 1 

CHRISTINA You are. Now, Is that what yoo really enjoyed as main work, or is 
there something else?_ 

PEARL ^ No, when I was a kid, I thought of being a teacher. That was the 
only thin^that 1 drearned a But then it came along, and I 
started going into homes and taking care of sioK people and 
that type of thing, arid it just grew on me, and I was a practi- 
tioner for years and finally 1 got a license. So I am a licensed 
practical but I am riot a registered riurse. 

CHRISTINA How young were you when ^ou started going into people's homes 
arid takirig care of the ill? " 

PEARI dh, I would say sixteen or seventeen, 

CHRISTINA So that was your first job and it^became yourjife work? 

PEARL Yes, and I am an old telephorie bpera^^^^^^ and the nurs- 

ing: By then it got so thai the telephone' operator was not so 
[TiJJch J^un. Mpecia^ if": the big offices where you tiad some- 

_ body brealhing down your neck all the time. 

BETTY Did you ruri the PBX board? 

PEARL Yes. _ _ 

BETTY I did too. Jt's a small telephone board, not like in a telephone 
office. But jn a office, - 

PEARL I loved it in the small offices, for very often you worked alone. And 
anything came up, you djdn^t call the rieighbbrs. but called the 
• operator and said something like, *'My little child hasjust gone 
Qut Jrj the woods arid I cari't see hirti ribw. What am I going to 
do now?*' And Td say. "You just go where you saw hirn last." 
And then I would call the men out— the Emergency. The Emer- ' 
gency was to put In as many plugs (on ih^.switchbdardj as^bij 
could put in and then pull one great alarm at one time. You'd 
p u 1 1 a n d pull, a n d wh e n yo u t hojuj h t_everyo n e had time t a g et 
on the line, you'd say, "So and so just lost a little boy up in the 
woods." _ J . . 

CHRISTINA Well, see, you were really a crucial part of the community and you 
helped out that way 

PEARL Then you got into an office with a circuit of, say, even twe_ntx-five, 

you wereri't everi allowed to say "good morning" to any of 

_ your— 

HANNAH To remairi impersonal. 

PEARL Yes. 

CHRISTINA When you talk about workingior a small one, where was that? 

PEARL In Hamden, Maine. In South Chjna, Mam^ - 

CHRISTINA Where did yoa work a switchboard. Betty? . 

BETTY At the_Brattleboro Retreat [iri Brattled '^was in the 

Depression and you took what you can find. As I said, I hated 
PBX work, and I think it was because I was sitting down all the 
time, so I quit and went back a couple of months later arid werit 
bri the wards, arid I liked that much better - _ 

PEARL One period I worked for the. Connecjicutl Li^ht_& Power Co. , dowri 

iri Ndrwalk, Connecticut: T hated' it because it was that com- 
pany — pe r I o d ._ Yo u k now ,_yp_u d I d n ' t h aye that persb n a I to u c h . 

CHRISTINA It is interesting now: Sometimes you get an operator on the phone 
who seerns lp love wh.a^ doing, and others — you can tell 

they don't want to be there. 
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You know they don't want to talk to you. 

They watch the clock, but they wouldn't give you [he time of day 
At the Brattleisoro Retreat it was very impersonal. You couldn't 
even say "bod," or the bdisis would call yoo over I jost detested 

- it.. . 
Oh. i'd hate it too: 
Yfes. „: 

The thing that shocks me— every time I pick up the phone and the 

. _ Pperajor is a rnan^ 

Yes! !i does startle you. doesn't it? 

You do;h't think they shcDuld be doing it? 

J'm not used to it yet, you know. . 

When that happens to me, I always say to myself. "You're substi- 

__ tuting." _ _ 

That is an interesting thing: Do you feel that men should not be 

_. doing that kind of yvprk? 

Oh, we're just not used to it yet: 

li's just like women going into men's jobs. 

Sonie of the offices that I wdrkeu in, the men came in and learned 
to operate the switchboard, so ihey could better be able to 
undersjand the workings of It. 

Ella, you have done a lot of different things. 

Weil, I use to work out doing housework, but LneveL'i^eci to do it. 
There was usually too many bo:'5ses: And I never could stand to 
work where there were top many_ bosses^ _But [ jiked farming 
about as well as anything: I have d.ove the Iracioron the farm, 
raked hay cultivated the .plowed ground, planted the seeds. 
I've raised four different herd of cattle on the last farm we were 
on. I raised every one except four. I couldn't teach the men how 
to raise them: They didn't do it right, they didn't la.kelhe tinie 
and you couldn't tell them. You couldn't teach them to measure 

• out feed that you gave them.. I weighed their feed and, of 
course, I hiade pets of them. We had an auciian in 1964 or 
1965. Well, they wasn't moving my calves right. They couldn't 
get them into the truck: I said to Irving, "Let me have that rope 
and get that man behindlhem put of the way with his club. /'// 
move the calves:" He said, "Oh, you can't do it." I says, "Ypu 
iust give me_t hat rope, and see if I can't do it. They know me:" I 
took that rope In my hand and put my arm around their neck. 
Even though they were three years old, they walked in the 
truck just as easy — 

They trusted you. 

They knew me. That to me was, well, just like a bunch of children, 
and I raised. thern_up_and took ca^^^ them. I'll bet today if I 
could see any of those heifers, they'd remember me. 

That was the most satisfying work that— 

And I have. when_we had a small place, rather than be gone way 
oat working, I'd stay: at home and take car e _o f tAe cows, rni Ik- 
ing the cows. In 1^936, we hayed way down above Cabot Village 
toward Walden Heights. At night, Td go holme^ In the mdrning, 
I'd take the milk td the creamery, pick up grain for the horses, 
and groceries. Then I'd rake tAe field until three o'clock, and 
they'd let me go home: I'd have my :ows milked and turned out 
by the time he'd get home at night. • 
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CHRISTINA Ariy of ydu involved with farming, were there any jobs that yoa 

_ didn't do? _ _ 

MARY The only job that I didn't do was spread manare: ;'\/iuch iaughter.j 

CHRISTINA Mary, was that Ijke, 'That^s it J^m not §oing_tp sp^^^^^ manure," or 

what that jast something thai women didn't do? . . . . 
MARY Well, Ldidn'tlrefuse to dojt, but I guess I wasn't pressured to do It. 

Other things I could do. I'd run the milking machine or milkjhe 

cows by hand. I've done everything else, I guess. Balled hay. 
BEttY One thing thai I didn't do was spread manure. And my husband 

wouldn't let me either 

MAFIY Well, 1 never asked my husband. [Laughter.l 

BETTY When he was sick, I would wonder how we were going to get it 

_ out. _ 

MARY Well, we usually had a hired man, anyway so— 

PEARL We drdn' t, You iust took a manure fork, psst, and threw it this way 

CHRISTINA So you were involved in shoveling out the barn, but probably 
...ndt^ 

MARY Oh, I have cleaned the barn many times. _____ 

PEARL But we wisren't just lucky enough to have a manure spreader. 

ELLA. On this last farm we had, we had a gutter cleaner. 

' MARY We never had a gutter cleaner _ _ 

ELLA iVe.cJeaned thestabjc with l_hlat_-_On the litile place, I use to clean 

it out by hand when he was gone working. On the first farm we 
h_ad_, he worked out for five dollars a week. 

BETTY We had a gutter cleaner. It had a shovel in front of it. [Much laugh- 

ter.] 

CHRISTINA Really fancy . 

HANNAH This is almost a foreign language to me. 

MARY Well, we paid seven dollars a week for a hjred man. But,^^^^ course, 

he had his board: He stayed for seven dollars a week for sev- 

_ era! years. 

HANNAH Almost a millionaire: 

MARY That was in the Depression. He bought a car. 

BETTY With his board and room, he did all right. When I went to vyork in 

[he hospital, I got seven dollars and a half or seven e[ghty and 
..my board and room. Ldid all right. !_vyas iuckyjo have a Job, 

MARY Well, When I taught school, I got seven hundred dollars a year. 

; What vyould Ihey think now? 

IDA I got ten dollars a week and had to pay five for my board when i 
.started, 

MARY Well, I had to pay for my board, too. . 

BETTY Those who taught school got low wages for years, until the last ten 

or twenty years, anyway For years and years, eighteen hun- 
dred was about the largest I heard of, until they began to have 

_ stale automatic wages. 

CHRISTINA Even when I started teaching in 1969, t^en years ago, the jump in 

salaries has been mammoth in that space of time. 

MARY I guess so. 

CHRISTINA And the principaLwhoml • smarted working under, who was in his 
late fifties at the time, had started at three hundred dollars a 
year, I believe, in the southern part of the state. So he had seen 
in his lifetime, in his teaching span, just huge differences in sal- 
aries. 

MARY Liaught for years and I didn't gel only ejghl flfty I think^ at the end. 

BETTY Do you remember in the WI.S:E. program, sot:iewhere, we had 



thai discussion on when teachers went to board at different 
. . houses? 
ALL Yes. 

BETTY. _ And the wood was brought in. 

CHRISTINA Were the teachers, when you were growing up, when you were 
children — were they mostly women or was it mixed pretty 
: much? 

MARY I had two men_teachersjn_§raded school _ 

BETTY We had ail women teachers in graded school in St: Albans, and the 
pnncipal vyas a vvoman. VVe had a male principaMn high school, 
and before I got through, I remember, we had two male 
teachers. 

CHRISTINA Now, was the teaching position a respected position? 

ALL Oh, yes! 

C H R 1 S Tl N A Es p ec 1 aj j y f o r vyq m en ? Wa s 1 1 as res'pec I ed f o r m e n ? 
MARY They just didn't do it: _ 

PEARL They we re jrios i I y pjin c ip a I s^, vv e re n ' 1 1 h ey ? 

IDA Lthink the salary was loo small. _ _ 

HANNAH Th ey were gym teac hers in N ew York City Or biology or science 
^ teachers. The women taught mostly reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 

BETTy Who ever heard in those days of a man nurse? 

MARY No, that's righi. 

PEARL Th e re we re_ so rn a n y of J he_ boys b y_ l_h e [im e t h ey_ § o\ jn to hj§ h 

school, that were full grown, practically men, it took men princi- 
pais to control the rri. _ 
eHiUSTINA So that was one reason they filled that position? 
BETTY in the little one-room schqolhouse, they use to have to haye a man 

go in and straighten them out. And that was really their duty — 
straighten iDut the big boys. 
CHRISTINA And that was sort of a principal? Or might he be a teacher?. _ 
BETTY Well, he might not be a teacher, like going to Teacher's College, as 

' they called, it in those days^ but.he was able __toJ^eac_h, But he 
couldn't teach anything when those boys were acting up: 

CHRISTINA Right 

BETTY So if he straightened them out in one or two semesters, they could 

9P back to ladies teaching. ; 
PEARL To go back to the farm thing, we had a small farm and it was basi- 



cally chicken. And we were diaggone glad to chop those heads 
o f f a n d get r i d of them. Do g go n e c h i_c k en s ! Yq u ' d _go_ j n .and 
they would fly all over the pen. We got a bull calf and thought 
we would raise and have it to eat, but we made such a pet of it, 
we never could: [taaghter] 

CHRISTINA I've heard fM^_sto_ry befbre^^ 

IDA It was one of the family wasn't it? 

CHRISTINA I guess related to the other question I asked, abiDut jobs you didn't 
do on the farm, were there divisions of labor in your family? i 
diDh't know — tor example, my mother kept the money books for 
the house while my father was the major money earner BuJ 
she did all the bookkeeping in terms of paying for^he food and 
any household _expense_s_and thaj kind of thm^. That was just 
set; I don't know how that came about. She use to pay by 
ch#cR a [ot, so she would go oyer her checkbook. But she was 

in charge of all household expenses. 

PEARl. You see, you're a younger generation. 
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MARY You see, we didn't have money enough: 

eHFlLSTINA No; cho's sixty-eight. 
PEARL Not seventy. 

CHRLSTINA Is thai what your birthday maRes you? Seventy? 

PEARL Today. 

MARY Wejdidn'i have mgney ehbugh so w to keep records: We [asl 

had so much money, and we bought what we had to and made 
it §0. We didn't run in debt. - - ^ 

IDA if we had some money we bought something, and if we didn't, we 

went without. 

efdHlSTINA So It was a really shared— 

BETTY Isn't it so thai the women use to have a flock of hen.s or some such 

thing for their SQendinj_fTioney? 

LILLIE That's what they called their "egg money" 

MA[=IV I neve_r had hens but I made sugar cakes and things like that, yea 

know: . . . 

CHRISTINA And thaj would be money that you would spend? And how might 

_ you spend that? 
MARY Any Way I wanted lo. 

CHRISTINA So it could be for.Qtoihes— - 

MARY But usually something on the farm: 
LlLLlE It had to be_,_d[dn'tjt_?_ 

PEARL Put a new patch on the dress— _ 

MARY Yes. because we bought bur farm in the Depression, and | cuj 
Bert's hair and he cut mine once. But he cut il_so highihat he 
never did it again. I didn't have to have it cut for months! But I 
_ use to cut the kids' hair, though,. _ 

BETTY Did you wear a hat, then, every time you went oat? 

MARY Oh, no, ] didn't go very_m;_uch_anxvyay, 

PEARL It wasn't very many years ago that Leo cut my hair, bjJt. he never 
did agin.. He kept tryjhg to straighten it^^ Pretty 
quick there wasn't anything leit to straighten. 

HANNAH We use to cut the kids' hair, too. Every once in a while it would get 
lumpy and we would send them to the .barber._A_nd_ this one 
time Jerry WbUld gb, and I told him^, "Tell the barber thal you 
want a haircut so ydu won't _h_aye to come back for three 
months." The barber cut it all off and he came back bald and 
crying. : 

PEARL Just before we moved over here, teo cut my hair, and he kept 

going up_one sJde^ then the other. But I lived through It. 

CHRISTINA I guess my question doesn't register. It seems that everything was 
shared_a^reat deal. There weren't things you didn't do, neces- 
sarily; because you were a woman? 

aETTY Oh, no, we wbrked together all the time: 

MARY We did what had 10 be done, 

CHRISTINA You did all of the farm work jf that is what had to b^ done. Was the 
Housework also taken care of in a shared way? C 

IDA Papering the walls. Painting 'em. _ _ __ 

BETTY Sometimes J<ennetlh w^^ the supper and that was a real 

treat: And wallpapering. Everything. 

MARY I never had anyone come in and paper in my life: 

BETTY We shared our work. It made it fun, too. 

CFiRlSTlNA Would you usually cOok the meals? 

MARY I did; 

BETTY Yes, I guess so. 
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Leo couldn't boil water, so— 

Woll. I don't think Bert ever had time to cook. 

Once In awhile my hasband used to get a meal for me and sur- 
_P[[se rne, arid it was a treat. 

George used to do that a lot. 

He could cook. But that wasn't as bad as some oHho other house- 
work you had to do andjhal was nice to share [t. 

Well, what about, Jike on some of the tapes from the W.LS.E. pro- 
gram ^ peopje^ialkjng abput_spririg cleaning and cleaning up the 
rugs and getting the mattresses aired — 

! ihjnkthe_men wanted to be scarce then. 

Everything went outdoors. 

Was this rridstly a womari's — 

Yes. 

At Mbrristdwn Cdrners, right on the four corners, there is this store 
which Leo and I bqughl. Mr. CarltoLn's wL^^^ 
long lime. So it got so that ne would just take a shopping bag 
and walk down _ig_MgrrisviLle every day an^^ what he would 
need to sell for that day. So naturally that place was a mess. 
It must have been awfully^r^^^ 

Ohjt was: And dirty, you know, because he'd been alone sojon^M-- 
So we bought that, arid we fixed that all up and painted it inside 
and out. And up from there a little ways the/_e;s_a--where you 
start to go up ori Cole Hill toward Stowe: Not from Morristown 
Corners, but you go up_ further And theri you can go off into. 
Jdhrisdri that way: So there was a uttle house there that was all 
to pieces, so we boujht tjialari^d fixed jha 
are still living in it. Now, let me see, there was another place- 
When djd you own the store. Pearl? I never knew ydu were In that 
store. - 

Wen, it vyas when we first mdved over here. A young coupje, a 
brother and sister, bought it from us. It's whXn Leg_sjaried 
working bri the railrdad, because he had a chan^ce to go on the 
railroad from there. So he dld_th_aj,_a_nd j_runlthe stQ^r© for^^ 
awhile, aiid I got kind of sick of it and wanted to go on to.some- 
Ihing belter. But we were the ones thaLnarned i_l_lhe Corner 
Store. It never had a name, just Martin Carlson's. He use to sell 
§rain and ev^erythin^. 

He went around and took orders, too. Because he use tg come to 
theiaR_e_when I was in high school and take orders for grocer- 
ies and deliver. . 

I did that for— what's that guy's name now— where the post office 

_ is now? 

Oh, Hdward Terrill. 

Howard would golout_aJ severi_d'clocR in the morning and get the. 
first thing, and Gladys Stone and I worked in there. So he'd 
come back and vye put that order up, and while they were put- 
ting up the second one, I would take the truck and go out and 
.deliver the grdcerle^^^^ 

Tney use to come way out to the farrri. _ 

I never went up that far. I delivered just in the village. And I went 
way up the Wolcott Road there._ 

One thing 1 thought maybe was different, if you can remember 
back, is what kind of work you did as a child. 

Did most everything, I guess. 
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If a was on the farm or within ycur family; in terms of helping with 
the dishes or food preparation? _ 

Hmrtlm! I was the oldest of twelve: Need I say more? 

My sister and I were six years old^ VVe went to schbdl, we como 
home, changed oar dresses (we didn't have a dress for every 
day), we helped^with the supper, washed the dishes and wiped 
'em and put 'em away; and each took a brogm_an_d svyept the 
kitcHeh, one on each side. And then we had three armfals of 
wood to bring in and three chunks apiece to bring in for the 
night. . _ 

And that was every day. ihat was what you had to do? 

It didn't kill me. 

Ida, what if she didn't do her half? 

I spoke to my mother then. She was very apt not to. She was the 
baby. ______ 

We use to divide the table in half and 1 never took a dish off the 
other side or even a half. 

"I did my half:" Ijieard that so often. _ _ 

We lived in one place. We had a cesspool: The water from the roof 
and the rain and snow. would corne down jnto the cessfDObI, so 
that is what we used for washing, and so forth; And then we 
had to go acrolss Ihe rcad and_way down a steep, steep bank 
for otir drinking water from a spring. 

We carried our drihkirvg water, too. 

What do you call it now? It's suppose to be real good for you— • 

_Stink— oh, my— 
Oh, I know. sulpKur springs. 
Sulphur springs! It tasted — 

But it tasted good after you got used tpjt^ 

After you got used to it. Then wasn't the other water flat? 
it tasted like rotten eggs, _th_a_t;s what it tasted like! 
That's what it smelled like, too: 
1 ^uess it_wa_s good for you^ 

We would stand there doing the dishes, you know. It would take us 
an hour to do a few dishes. I'd say, "How many things can you 
find in the kitchen that start with the letter B?''_ We use to play 
games all the time. I don't know how Mother ever put up with 

__ us. I don't know. 

Did ydu have a sister? 

Two sisters and two brothers'. My brbthers didn't do it. 
They probably had to do something else: 
What did the boys have to do? . 

I don't know what they had to do in the city 1 don't remember that 
. they had tb_do_anything. 

On the farm, the boys would have to work. . _ .. _ 

Was [here a division? They woUld do outside things and you did 
_ the house-care chores? ; 
Of course, I didn't like to do hdusework either 

Me either. . _ . 

1 don't think that it should ever have been invented. [Laughter] 
I'd much rather work outside than inside. 
It's the most thankless thing. 
It was fun outside. 

Yeah, it didn't make any difference how dirty or--^ard it was out- 
side. 
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You jasl enjoyed every bit of it; ... 
D i d _yc u f e 6[ I im it ed iw h e n yo u were yd u n g and yo u had to do 

inside chores? Did that bother you? 
Weli, we [ust had to dojt. 
Ijus't got through it as quick as 1 couLd. . 
But did you ever think it was Unfair at all? 
No. ... .. .. 

Never thought it was unfair. I always hated it — • 

It was p^ne of tho^se things you had to do. 

We didn't think any more about ii than getting up in the morning: 

_ We djdn^l gel any^pay for it. 
You didn't get no allowance: 
You ^otpa[d if ydii tf/tfn 'f, Ida. 

There wasn't any ailowance lo gel! 

Now, with your own children, or nieces and nephews, did \hey gel 
allQwances, or is thai something that started with — 

My kids didn't get allowances. If they needed something, why, we 
bought it. (General agreement.) _ 

It was more if they Had lo have lt, Mary. 

Yes^yes, : 

Observing over the generations, I think this allowance business 
arid gJvJng eh^ildreri so riiyph came after the Depression, after 
the Depression children grew up: They wanted to give every- 
A^^J\B \P..^h^R^.9^^^ so Ihey wouldn't be deprived. 

"My children are never going to be like I. was" altitude. "I don't 
want them to go without like / had to go without." You can't gel 
any kid to do any work unless you give them ttiree dollars an 
hour. Why, they'd be insulted if you asked 'em to anything any 
less than that. 

I had to earn my money if I was spendir^g money in high school. 
In h ig h sc hooj [' got fifty cents some weeks. ' ^ 
That was a /of of money; Ida: - , 

I remernberjgmlejhing else, too that was on another tape about 
earning money i think, Betty; you talked about it. What was 
L YP y r fj rst jo b , ric w? 
Taking care of children. 

Now, was that mdriey that you turned over to your fam«ly, then? 

You may be sure! . 

Yes. Because— I remember one tlme^ arjd I think other people who 
went through the Pep_res_sipri_ werit_ through this, Ido^some: 
times we didn't have any money and we'd run out of sugar and 
ay that sort oLthLrig,__arid my fifty cents I earne^^ night 
before, babysitting— that's all I got was fifty cents, but my 
[IlQther insisted I stay overnight and have my breakfast— a 
brought it home and that bought some sugar for- the family. 
Usually bought five pburids. 

Now, how long did that go on that you just turned your money:over 
to your family? 

Till you got rnarned. > 

In other words, they were expected to turn over until they reached 

_a_certairi age. " ■ 

Did that carry over after you were married, if you had an outside 

job? I guess, by what you were saying, the money you had — 
You had. 

It was never separated in my family. 
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We had a tin box that was up on the kitchen window all the years J 
was raising children,. and If vye needed a container of milk or a 
loaf of bread, or whatever, you went to the box. you took wjiaj 
:you needed, you went and got it, and you brought it back and 
[Dut the change back: - 

And it never_occjjrre_d_Lo; us that^^^^^ would take it for anything 
they weren't supposed 1o have. 

And they never 6'\6. , u- r 

Oh, that's really interesting. That's very diflejient, because, I think, 
al_ Least in my experience and I think from being around other 
people my age, a lot of Ihem JiaJd a si^^^^^ 
took care of the parents' money, there was an allowance for 
the kids, and there was a separation. 

But you see, they came out of the Depression years, didn'tjhey? 

My parents had a very hard tinie in the Dep and I think it 
has defini^'ii / affected how they brought us up, _ 

j earnr^d money nicking strawberries. One of our neighbors raised 
strawberries, ancl I can remember the onlYJhing that I ever got 
out of that was I bought a new coat and that was the first 
boughien coat I ever had, and I probably was twelve years old 
or fourteen, I don't know. 

And that was it,- four cents a ouarl they used to pay. Mr. Houston 
down there paid four or five cents a quart. 

I picked for three cents. 

Us kids used to pick for Mr. Houston's down Cady Falls, thaj bi^ 
field. The firs] day we went, he told us to eat all we wanted, 
'cause he knew darn well you wcien't going to eat any more 
the next day. 

I can't be'exact on this, because l.don't remerriber, but I worked in 
a canning factory and we cut the ends off beans and.dp.a 
bushel, and then we'd gel a paper check." We saved those 
checks up till the end of the week, and we went backto Jh_e 
canning factory and cashed 'em in. I remember after several 
bushels, I took home eighty cents. Of course, somebody that 
was real good at it, jhat vyas older and had been doing it for 
years, could take in quite aJtttle money in those days. 

Row old were you then, Betty? 

I was lourteen: 



RESOURCES 



1. Yqu_ 

2. Rarticipant5 \ ' 

3. Tape recorders and tapes 

4. A quiet, accessible meeti)ig place 

5. Trahsportatioh — money ariti/or drivers 

What you need beyond thes^jngredients is really up to you and your budget. 
E ve r y ot h er resource 1 s ujaei i [sjpMpq al . _ 

The list presented here is not exhaustive: Unless otherwise noted, J've listed 
only resburces that I actually use^^ in some way in the develop rneht of the^^^ 
courses. I urge you to look at the oth^r RessourcB sections included in this book 
for a fuller range of feminist materials and to note that marly of the books in this 
particular list include bibliographies ol. additional resources. Especially Jn the 
field of agirig, heW material is constantly surfacing, norjust in gerontological pub- 
licalions, but in popular magazines and newspapers. State liblrary_and university 
film collections are rapidly Increasing their fjlm resources on aginp: ^ 

Your particlpahtSLtbpL may have a_wealth\of rnaterials to bring x6 the group: 
snapshots, diaries, heirlooms, recipes, catalOQ^s, etc;. , - 
__ Lastj it'sJmQbrtaht to Ree 

focus on aging or history For example, in a forthcomiriLg continuation of our dis- 
cussion on hqme birth, the Builders wjll be viewing a film currently used in the 
Lamaze prepared childbirth classes' fqr expectant parents. The contrasts tp the 
women's own experie'hces portrayed rn such a film should serve to stimulate 

discussion. . ; _ _ \ 

I've divided this section Into two categories. Oral History and Aging, although 
there is considerable overlapping of content. 



ORAL HISTORY \ 
Print 

1. Builders for Tomorrow. Address inquiries to Christina Johnston, RFD 1, Box 

170, East Calais, Vermont 05650. _ ^, 

A series of booklets of roughly edited transcriptions, both from the women'5 
class and from the mixed-sex group discussions. 

* 2. The Famjiy FolMbre Prbgrarn bf the Festival of Americari Folklife. family Fo1k'\ 
lore: Washington, b.C:: Smithsonian Institution, 1976. 
A delightful collection of family traditions, anecdotes, expressio^ns, fantasies 
by and for children, photography, etc., plus some Interesting reading 
' suggestions. 



3. Fink MarcyJ' Women in History Books: The Case of the Missing Sex." High 
- School \A/omen's_tib5ra.tion Pamphlet, 1976^ pp^_22-26. Available from 

Youth Liberation, 2007 Washtenaw Avenae,^Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

A good summary article to use In establishing why we should study women's' 

history The whole issue is worth reading. 

4 Frontiers: A Journal of mrnen 's Siudfes, Volume ll. No. 2 tSummer 1977). Spe- 
cial issue on ''Women's Oral History." Available from Women's Studies, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boalder, Colorado 80309. 

Excellent. Contains oral histories of women from many yyalks of life a^^^^ 
parts of the country, as well as articles on methodology, family history, and 
therapeatic ases of oral history; includes a resouj:ce guide. Other issues of , 
Frontiers are definitely worth reading and may stimulate development of dis- 
cussion themes and questions. 

5. Kornbluh, Joyce L., and Brady Mikasko, eds. Working Women rggisj_7kn 
Qral History Primer Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ihstitute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. 1979. Available from tKe Program on Women and Wprkjnstitute of 
Labor and Industrial _ReJatiohs, University of Michigan-Wayne State Univer- 
sity 108 Museums Annex Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. 
Probably the most helpful book on the market fAr bMLnning oral histdn 
Brief, caring, practical. Useful comments about equipment and tapc^;. A good 
bibliography; see especially the section "Selected Books IllUstratif .,;^ the Use 
of Oral Hisitory." 

'6. Krause, Corlnne Azen. Grandmothers, Mothers, and Daughtersi An Oral His- 
toiy Study of Ethnrcity f^entai Health, and Continuity of ThrM Gene^^^^^^ 
Jewish Italian, and Slavic-Aniencan Women. New York: Institute on Plural- 
ism. 1979: Available from the Institute, 165 East 56th Street. New York, New 

York 10022. 

This book became available after the close of tKe classes. It is a teljing_ study 
including tables and some anecdotes which demonstrate interrelated- 
hess of ethnicity, mental health, and the continuity of tradition. 

7: tange, Dorothea. Dorothea lange Looks at the Amerioa^ Woman. 
Forth Worth. Texas: Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, 1967. 
A moving blend of pictures and statements;, evokes love and respect and 
sadness. In a brief space. Lahge touches upon many key issues in the lives 
of rural women: 

8. Light Impressions Book Catalogue: Available from Light Impressions Corpo- 
ration, Box 3012, Rochester, New York 14614. 

Comprehensive, annotated catajggue of image boo Even if you can't buy 
the books, you'll know what to look for in llbrares. 

9. Lyons, Jo_an. Abbey Rogers to Her Granddaughter. New York: The Visual Stud- 
ies Workshop, 1976. 

A beautiful book that consists of quilt blocks_and a letter from a grandniother 
to her_tranddaughter as she passes on a family quilt and the memories its 
pieces evoke. 

10. Mirkeh, Alah^ed. The 1927 EdiUon of the Sears, Roebuck Catafogue. New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc.. 1970. 

Readily accessible resource that is always fun to look at with a group. Lots of 
evidence of sex-rcle stereotyping. 
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11: Soattiern Exposure. "No More Moaain', Vdjces of Southern Struggle," Vdl. L 
No. 3/4 (Winter 1974); and "Generatiojis: Wdrrien in the South," Vol; IV, No. 4 
(Winter 1977); Available from RO. Box 230, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
27514. 

Both of these issues cover lots of grdund, include good bibliographies; 

12. Watts, Jim, and Allen F. Davis. Generations: Your family in Modern American 
Hhtory, Second Edition. New YorR: Alfred A. Knopf, 1978, 

TexlbopR. WprkbAoX t^ us[n^ a series of well-selected reprints that 
examine many aspects of the American experience and illustrate the values 
of exploring your own history. 

13. Weitzman, David. My Backyard History Book. Boston: Little*, Brown and Co;, 
1975. 

Written for children, but includes lots of activities and ideas for anyone who is 
involved in exploring her own story. 

14. Wiggintdh, Eliot, ed. foxfire. Seven volumes; Garden City; New York: Anchor 
Press/Doubleday. Vol. I, 1972; Vol. II, 1973: Vol. Ill, 1975; Vol. IV, 1977; Vol. V 
1979; Vol. VI, 1980; Vol. VII, 1982; 

Oral history material produced \i\ a high school journalism class. Good to 
look thipujhjp familiaFLze yourself with possible discijssion topics. Important 
in the study of oral history because foxfire publications were fundamental. In 
(Dopularizmg the use of oral history and because Wigginton uses the publica- 
tions as the product-part of the learning process for his students. 

15. Wigginton, Eliot. /Womenfs; The foxfire Experience. Rabun Gap, Georgia: 
The Foxfire Fund, 1975. ■ 

Geared toward schoolteachers, but useful to anyone doing oral history and 
working at being a sensitive, constructive teacher. 



Films/Slide Shows 

1 6; And Ain 'tJ A Woman ? AHlstory of Women in the UMed StateMrorn 1 §00 to the 
Present. Produced by Deifdre Delaney, Mary Fastabend, and Leona PoUack. 
Available from the producers at P.O. Box 730, Boston, Massachusetts 02102. 
A concise (l5-minute) overview of U.S, women's history in slide-tape fdrrriat. 
Narrative transcript and teacher's guide included. Available for rental or 



17. Appalshop Films. Write for catalog to Box 743N, Whitesburg, Kentucky 

41858; - 

The catalog contains several. filnns..useful for stimulating discussion. 1 used 
QuWng Worrien (16 nim, cdldr, 28 minutes), a visually beautifuJ film that 
raises issues.of working together, women's art, handing dd^ 

I alsd used Nature's Way (16 mm, color. 22 minutes), about home remedies 
and a home birth assisted by a midwife. 

18. New Day Films. Write for catalog to PO. Bdx 315, Franklin Lakes. New 
Jersey 07417; 

Yadie (16 mm, black-and-white. 20 minutes) portrays an elder Jewjsh woman 
of New York City's Lower East Side. Celebratory; Rural women responded to 



purchase. 
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Yudie- s ihoughls abbui WorK family, Jnd childlessness^ View^^ 

brdughl Up the issue of anti-Semitism and the differences between women's 

rural and urban experiences, _Ol_her re[eyanl fil^^ 

Films are Union /Wa/cfe— historical film footage and photographs, woven 
tpgelhei: with filrned_qral history interviews with tflree Union women — and 
Wnfi Babies and Bamers— oral histories of women who took part in t_he yVorri- 
en's Emergency Brigade during the 1937 Flint, Michigan, sit-down strike. 

19. Women of Vermont. Available from the American People's Historical Society, 
295V2 Maple Street, Burlington, Vermont 05401. 
A filmstrip with cassette soundtrack. 



Organizations 

20. Local and stale folRlbre and historical societies (check phone directoiry) 
Good resources to find out what has happened and what Is happening localiy 
in oral history They may be able to. provide you with aj-tifacls^^^^ 
ground material for developing questions, and even with participants for a 
group. . 

21 . drat History Association. Address niembership and otf^er inquin Ronald 
E. Marcello, Executive Secreiar_y, Oral History Association,_Norlh Texas Slate 
University, P.O. Box 1 3734, NTSU Station, Deritbn, Texas 76203. 
Members receive the Oral History Review annually and the Oral History 
Newsietter quarterly. Although there's a decidedly stuffy tone tp the organiza- 
tion and its publications, more and more articles concern women's studies. 
The Newsletter contains information about new oral history films and 
publications. 



AGING 
Print 

22. Aging: Selected Titles in Gerontology, including Classic and Mew Titles. Fair- 
lax, .Virginia: National Publications Center^ !_nc, Avails from the Center, 
2820 DiDfr AveriUe, Suite 202, Fairfi^x^ V|rginia 22030. 

Ah annotated, up-to-dat 5 listing poDlished annually. 

23. BIythe, Ronald: The View oL Winter: Reflections on Old Age. New Vork: Har- 
courl Brace Jovanbvich, 1979. ' 

An exquisitely written book based oh Blythe's careful listening to elders' sto- 
ries. A cogent author, BIythe is able to reacquaint us MthJWestern literature's 
characterization of the aged, as well as effectively remind us that we. all of 
DS, are the old. 

24. CQatsworth, Elizabeth. Persona/ Geoj^^^^ Autobiography Brat- 
' tlebdrd, Vermont: The Stephnn Greene Press, 1976. 

A highly cultured, well-traveled woman writing about her life. A few jewels of 
thought about aging-. 
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25. Cunningham, Imogen. After Ninety. Seattle: University of Washington Priess, 
1977: 

A collection begun at age ninety-two; Strong images that speak to women's 
aging experiences. 

26. GhazaheRlah, Bonnie. **Hbw My Mother Helped Me Put Her in a Nursing 
Home," in Ms., March 1979, pp. 62-67. 

An emotional statement about a daug' ter's decision and guilt about the nurs- 
ing home issue. 

27. New Age, VoL 4. No. 8 (February 1979): 

Issue contains several positive articles, Including an interview vyith Maggie 
Kuhn of the Gray P.anthers; a look at the_New^W^^ 

guide to available services, self-help groups, and activist organizations; and 
more, all looking at age as a healthy life process. 

28. OWN. Newsletter of the Older Women's Network, 3502 Coyote Creek Road. 
Wolf Creek, Oregon 97497. 

A shoestring cooperative newsletter, networking "back to the_IAn_dL\.el^^ 
women. Important, exciting to read, although probably not representative of 
many rural women. 

29. Print and Audiovjsual JResq^^^^ the Institute of Gerontology Available 
from the University of Michigan, 520 East Liberty, Ann Arbor. Michigan 
48109. 

A wide selection of useful materials. 



Film 

30. Peege. 16 mm, color. 28 miruites: Available from Phoenix-_BFA Eilms and 
Video, Inc., 468 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10016. ,1974. 
Thjsjnnri is described in the curriculurh (see p. 81). It has a Hollywood-style 
presentation, but effectively raises painful issues about nursing home life. 
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5. BLACK WOMEN'S CULTURE 



Lorraine Bethel 



INTRbDUeTjON 

__"BlacR Women's Culture" is a twelve-week workshop series planned for Black 
and other Thirc- World women in alternative _educatl^^^^^ settings. The cou^^^ 
guide was created out of a Black feminist consciousness: a politjcaj awareness of 
the oppressive racial/sexuAl dinamics of Bl^^^ p°"^^'°°^' 
ness, both sexism and racism are viewed, as imposing serious limitajions on 
Black women's freedom and as being equally negative and systematic threats to 
Black female survivaJ, each to be actively resisted and eliminated, 

Black ferriinisrh is based on cdnfrdnting the fact that Black women are doubly 
oppressed, as women and as Black people. It focuses critjcally on the way Black 
women's membership in these two groups has given them the least access to 
economic privilege and political _ppw_er in _a_ society structured along r^^ 
sexual lines. Black feminism treats the lives of Black women seriously.. It struir 
gles for a world in which beinj Black and fe^mal^^ no longer mean being 

underpaid, overworked, and invisible lo the dominant male and/or white cjjllure 
except in certain predefined stereotypical roles such as domestic servant, prosti- 
tute, and welfare mother It takes a political stand against placing limiiatldris on 
hurnan 11 yes based on color, class 

Because a significant part— though certainly ngl a[l— of_BLack worrieh^s culture 
has beeri developed by Black women as a means of surviving a destructive 
racial/sexual system, a meaningful exarnmatLon of this cultijre is 
out fjrst acknowledging and understanding the material, economic, and political 
conditions at the root of its existence. 

Our interest in and study of BlacR women's culture emerged out of a prirnar^, 
active feminist commitment to reclaiming the neglected and distorted areas of 
Black women*s lives and to identifying, the positive, creatjye,_ and valuable 
aspects of belng^bolh Black and female. Readers who have not been exposed to 
Black feminist theory can iind basic materials for developing a working knowl- 
edge of the subject in the Resources section of this chapter. 



Lorraine Bethel has facintated workshops on Black women's literatvre and Bfack 
women 's culture for various institations: She has publ'ished literal and 
' articles on Black women *s writings in several publications, including Black Wom- 
en's StucHes. and is co-editor, with Barbara Smith, of Conditions: Five, The Black 
Women's Issue. 
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GOALS 



Black women's culture is totally anacknowledged in this society. The interac- 
tion, qf_ rac iaj_ani d sex ual pjDlitics _ forms Jh e_ basis of ..Black^wome n's pdsitioh in 
American society The racism of the dominam white culture restricts most Black 
people from participating in what is traditionally regarded as "high" culture: liter- 
ature, theatre, architecture, etc. The art Black people create in the forms m_os_t 
accessible to thenn— music, dance, oral literature, etc. — is then dismissed by the 
dominant white culture as *'folk" art, unworthy of serious consideration or 
analysis. 

Similarly, women have traditioi ally, been restricted, from fully participating jn 
what is viewed as high culture — painting, instrumental music, filmmaking— and 
relegated to ''minor" domestjc arts such as needleworR. Th^ 
ism and racism in these areas has meant that Black women.have been allowed 
the least access into the realm^of high culture because of being both Black and 
female: The culture Black women have managed to create in the few forms that 
have been open to Blacks and/dr women is dismissed as inconsequential, not 
real culture at^ll. 

Even when Black women do create in forms defined as part of upper-class cul- 
ture, such as literature, they are not regarded as serjous, capable_artists vyh^ 
deserve recognition; their work Is not included in the general body of American 
literary culjure. Black_wpmen writers and the^ vyith the majority 

of Black female artists and most of Black women's caltare, are invisible. 

The goals of this course are: 

• ToJmake students fanj^iiljar with the ex/s?er7ced|B 

elements of Black female aesthetics In the midst of a dominant white male cul- 
ture is a major achievement in arid of itself. 

* To expldre the elements df Black female cu[ture in their everyday manifesta- 
tion s — i n p ar 1 1 ci pa n t s' I iv e s a n d ex p erl e n c e_s , as _w e]l as i n_ f o>m a^ and more 
public cultural artifacts such as Black women's literature, music, dance, and 
visual arts. 

• Tq intrpduceprganizing tools and concepts that will eriable participants to dis- 
cover the richness and variety of Black women's culture and, in doing so, to 
develop their analytical skills. 

* To examine and Uriderstarid the racial/sexual politics of Black women's lives: to 
see how politics affects, shapes, and defines Black wpme^^^^^ expres- 
sidn and to develop in the course a Black feminist caltaral criticism that is capa- 
ble of doing so successfully. 

_We_Black women have an [ricredibly rich and valuable cUU 
can society; we form a distinct, cultural group whose skills, values, means and 
niodes of expression are specific Id Blacfcfemale lives: By exploring our culture 
together, we connect, with one . another in supportive, positive _w_aySj_as well ^ 
reclaim the hidden elements df Black women's past lives: It is an empowering 
activity that allows us to define qursejves Instead of beiri^Jdefmed by others. 
Beydrid this, identifying a Black female way of being in the world gives us^a 
framework with which to m^ake sense pjjt of bur past and pr^ in 
a white male society; it supplies us with a heritage of creative, defiant survival. 

Finally, alttipugh.whites and me 
and culture, this.workshop series was designed_as an exploration of Black female 
cMure ampn^ Black wdmeri. Teaching abdUt Black women's c^^ 
that have few or no Black. women is an entirely different matter.. Because the 
nature of this course guideJnvdIves'Black women sharing and defining what con- 



stilules Blaci' ' -nnle culture in an experimental/conversational manner, it is 
inipprtant jhat.ULw facilitator also be a. Black or other Jhird \^^ woman who can 
offer and examine her own personal knowledge of this topic. 



CRGANIZING THE GROUPS 

This workshop series was offered at amjnirrium^ security prison for vvomena^^^ 
at a community resource center in one of Boston's Black neighborhoods: At both 
sites p_articipants met once a we - 

At the community ceater, attendance fluctuated widely; from two to seven 
wQnien at each^ession^T]ie ages of the ranged from twenty-four to thirty. 

Most of the women lived and worked within the community 

At the women's prison, participants were in their mid-twenties to their mid-thir- 
ties. The workshop series stabilized aLfour women who came regularly, although 
occasionally other women attended. Iwo of the women were inmates, and two 
were on the prison staff; this could have been a source of tension, but the trust 
level among these particular women was extremely high. 

Although all participants who attended^ regularly at feth siles_ were African^ 
American women who were born and raised in this country at times, issues 
related to cornparisons between African^Arnerican fema[e cu^ 
World women's culture^s in the Caribbean and balm America were discussed. If 
Pla rt i c ipa n t s w h o h av e _va r i ed b ac kg ro u n d s a re a va i I a b I e , a pos si b I e ad a p ta t io h of 
this workshop series would be to examine Black ^nd other Third World women 
from a cross-cultural perspective. 

A major factor in. selecting sites for the workshop series was the need to find, 
existing groups of Black females to become participants. The settings described 
were chosen t>ecause they provided. this opporjunily Locating such grpups out- 
side of an institution may prove difficult, however, because Black women are 
ra re I y a b I e to _c re at e s p ac e ex cj u s iy ely f or pu rse jy es i ri t h e I ar ger so cjety. We 
approached this problem by selecting an. institution with a scibslantial Black 
Leniale_popuiatipn^the pr[spn— and by offering the other series in a facility 
highly accessible to the women of Boston's largest Black community Another 
solution rnight l^e to offer the sessions to Black women who ate part of an active 
community program, such as a center for the elderly These women would also 
have vast life experiences to share. 

O Lit re ac h ef f o r i s at I h e p r I so n CO n s i s le d of m a k i n g con t ac_t with i h e ed u c at jpn aj 
director, who then served as a liaison for t;reating interest in the workshop series 
amongiBlack femaleinmatM- PpMerl and flyers j^^ 

content and schedule were posted and distributed arrfong Black women prison- 
ers ._B ec a u set h e p r i so n js a m i n i m u m -sec u rity f ac i I ity, m a h y wb m e n we re s ervi n g 
short sentences and were unable to commit themselves to attending a long-term 
workshop series. To encourage rndre women to attend, we offered an eight-week 
course. 

At the community center, our project was responsible tar all outreach efforts; 
The center provided meeting space for the yvprkshlqp series. Be^ 
no other active educational programs at the center, we recruited participants 
from _the_ suripUriding Black comrrju^^ _by_ word o1 rpputh and through the 
media — distributing flyers and posters in places frequented by Black women in 
the area and making announcements on Ideal Black radio stations and television 
programs; _ ' _ 

A major problem in reaching Black and other Third' World working-class 
women is that the daily oppressive conditions of these women's lives rarely per- 
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mii them the time or energy for steady cprrirriilment to a wbrkshdp sen lil<e this: 
Survjya! activities take precedence over what is seen as recreation, In Bosiorj, 
the racist/sexjsi obstacles to Black wgmen^s niobility we^^^ 
by a series of rhurders of twelve young Blacl^wpmen within, a fevy.mpnjhs. The 
traditional lack of value placed on Black women's lives was demonstrated by the 
ihefficiency and indifference surrounding the official t.reatrn_ent_pf these crimes. 
When we were beginning the workshop serieis at the centen severaL Black 
women had been brutally kilied, and it was impossible to tell when or if this anti- 
Black-femaie yiojence would en d. . . _ 

The murders served to terrorize Black women JhrguM^hout^t^^ 
was heightened in Rdxbury, Massachusetts, where the center was located, 
because the murdered women's bodies_had_all_b_een fpun^^ 
rnunity. Although we had scheduled sessions for the earfy evening In .order_tp 
include working women and mothers^ [t becanie clear that many women did not 
attend because of the threat of violence against them. The murders ca^used most 
Black women to be spJHahtened for their lives that they would not. go out at night 
unless it became absolutely necessary • . . 

Although you_probab!y will not have a situation of such extreme terrorism to 
deal with, it is important in offering a workshop serlesjjkejhis Jo be 
praciical cpnsideratiohs (tirhe, location) in order to attract as many participants 
as possible. Safety issues are always yitajwheii wornen are as^^^ 
night. Black women are particularly vulnerable, because we are potential victims 
of both racial and sexual yiolence, ' _ ._ 

For the women who participated in the workshop series at the center, we tried 
to maintain a high conscfousnesf^ about one another's safety traveling to and 
from the site» as well as during jhe session. We encouraged women to travel 
together in cars and offered X_o_ meet women at the subway stop near the center. 
Transportation funds were also available to reimburse those who; took cabs.^T 
door of the/center was always locked dunng class, and a security guard moni- 
tored who entered and who left the building, : ^ 

Perriemberjhat your workshop series will be only as accessible as you make it^ 
Let Black women knew it exists, offer it In a p[acejhat they can reach easily 
safely, and hold it at a time when they can^attend. Although the average atten- 
dance at both sites .was relatively small— six to nine women— we eventually 
learned to accept this fact. Especially at the community center, we_re_cpgniz_ed 
the tremendous coura;§e It took for Black worrien to travel id the workshop series. 
We saw the attendance of any number of participants as a real achieyement, as 
well as a les_timony to Black women's strong need to come together in a suppor- 
tive environment; 



LEADING THE GROUPS 

The general meihod of presenlatidn. was disc ussipn. stirnut ate^^ by resource 
sharing through readings in class, audiovisual presentations, and particlplants' 
own writing. At the beginning of each workshop series we asked participants to 
Identify those areas of Black women's lives and culture that held Jhejripst inter- 
est for them. These were the tofDics on which we then focused in selecting 
resources and materials: . 

Although we modified the materials slightly for the needs of each group, there 
were general resources basic to', both courses^ which are detailed in the 
Resources section. Black women's literature, particularly poetry, served as a pri- 
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mary. means o_f_illuslralin§, jdenljfy iri§j and geheraling discuss ''^PO''- 
lani elements of Black women's culture; tisaaiiy we chose short works thai could 
be read ajgud _or belvyeen c[asses, or P'^y^d tape-recorded poertis in ses- 
sions: Literature was combined with prose^elections and newspaper articles 
that jyustrajed jhe political issues central to Black women's lives and culture. 

The strongest similarity between the two workshop series was a cdmmitmenl 
to_ maintaining ah expei-iential approach to Black women's culture. A primary 
goal for each session was to encourage participants to share their rernem^^ 
brances, bbservaticinG, and experiences with Black womerTs culture in their own 
lives. Because so much of Black worfien's culjure [nyoLves painfu[ and d^^^ 
personal experiences, it is crucial that participant's establish a trusting relation- 
ship with one another as well as with the facilllat_dr(s)._Tnjs[ was es^^ r^uch 
more easily at the women's prison, where we had a consistent group of students, 
than il was at the cdrnrn unity center,^^ varied from week to week. 

Although each of the sessions outlined can be taught as a self-contained unit, it 
is desirable to strive for a regular group of participants. 



CONTENT 

this section illustrates possible activjties and resources for a workshop series 
on Black women's culture: It is meant to be used as a basic course guidethat can 
be adapted to fit the needs arid interest differerit groups of women. Six topics 
are described that can be offered in twelve two-hour sessions. However, the top- 
ics could al>o_be coy ered i n more or less jim e , dep en d i n g b n t he ty pe of g ro u p 
you are working with and the amount of class lime available. 

Session One: Introduction to Black Women's Culture 



To acquaint women with the existence of Black women's culture. 
B. Suggeped Activities 

l:Ask participants what the word "culture" brings to mind:_ What js__cul^^^^^ 
What are sorrie of the basic elements of a culture? Discuss why parUcipants 
are probably mere familiar with IM works, and nam^^^ white rnale artists, 
wr]ters, film directors, etc., than with those of Biack women; Ask them to name 

a B I ac k f em a I e yi s u al _ a r t i s t_, w rite r,_p r c I a^s sic al rii u J i c i an . 

A common experience some women may have had as adolescents is that of 
being taken wijh agroup of BJack students to ah opera, play, or symphony in 
order to be exposed to."culture." Discuss the white rr.ale cultural chauvinism 
inyolyedjri this type of activity, arid examine the ways that experiences like 
these combine with other forms of racist and sexist .sqcjalization tojnfluence 
Black women's concepts of whiD can and should produce culture, as v,^ell as 
what type of culture is most valid andi. important. 

Discuss some of the following points: 
• Popular culture, or art _thaj_apjDeals to masses o^^^ autdmatically 
considered inferior to "classical" or "high" culture, which appeals to a 
srpjlj,_elite ^rb up. Co risjdei^ the anti-human valueis inherent in labeling 
something inferior on the basis of its being entertaining,..functional,;_and 
enjbyable to most people; and consider believing something is superioj; 
because the majority of people do not like or underst^d Jt_. and it is above 
the "everyday" world. Also consider the designation of that which is closed 
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to most non-while people and femaies— such as [Dairiting, classica! music, or 
baMet^s being "real culture.'* 

• Wtiiie male cQllure places a primary value on obscurjt^i jhe harder som^ 
thing is to uhderstahd. the more cultured it is believed to be. Discuss the 
opera, where people listen to music [n a foreign language^ Is seen as 
the justification for this? Are the words animporiant, or do they indicate a 
feeling that truly culUired people should sjDeak and understand European 
languages? How is the cultural elitism based on a reverence for obscuring 
also. prjcticed_ and^ enforced in literature, theatre, and the visual arts by 
upper-class while males? 

• Cqmparelhese Western cultural values with the non-Western tradition of val- 
uing art on the basis of its accessibility to all_people._Mi.can cu 

primary value on integrating art into everyday life and worki.the arlist's suc- 
cess is dependent on how many people slhe gr he can m^^ 
music, dance, or storytelling: In this participatory cultural view, everyone Js 
seen as being c a p_a_bje_o f_ a r I ^ and of be i n g cult u red . Co ri s i d e r t he conflict 
between Western and non-Western cujlural values experienced when /^fj-L- 
can slaves _ancl theLr Afrjcan-Americari descendants tried to express African 
cultural principles in this society through their art, and. discuss JheLwaysJhat 
such conflict has resulted in second-class treatment and a general derision 

of Black women's culture. 

2. When you have uncovered some of the political biases of traditional attitudes 
toward culture, begin to focus attention directly gn .Biack women's culture. 
Consider this definition of culture: the skills and arts of a given people In a 
given period. Ask participants tg ictentify the skills and arts they associate wjth 
Black women—themselves-and their ancestors. Consider traditional stereo- 
types of Black people and Black wornen: we have natural rhythm,_cook_we[l, 
are good with children and housework, and are superstitious._DLSCuss_whletLher 
these stereo*^yj3es are vajid for participants' own life experiences: Do the stere- 
otypes exist as realities in theirown Black female cuJture?Jfsp^dolpay^^^^ 
regard them as positive qualities? You can change Jhe conversation into an 
affirmative one by encouraging students_to_conside_r Jhe rich cultur 
women have created in those forms available to us and to discuss the values 
and organizing principles of this cujture. Npte that Black ^^w^^ culture in 
America has direct connections with African culture and maintains a link that 
extends to ancient Black civjiizatioris. 

Share these basic guidelines for participants to follow during the wqrkshojD 
series. Tryjpjliustrale^^ your own experiences definitions and examples of 
Black^women's culture. 

• As Deena Mertzer states of women's culture^ Black women's culture "is not 
a set of rules or restrictions, rather it Js a_di_rec_tLon, an eye, a broad intellec- 
tual framework for discovering form jind meanin^g.'^^ 

• Biack \A/omen's culture Incorpprates, allayajlable jhfor^^ 

Black woman's experiences: "Black women's culture" does not refer pnlyjQ 
famous Bla::k women^pr qnly lpjhqse w^^ 

resources for uncovering Black women's culture are largely pers_ona[/exj3eri- 
ential— stolries,_oral history, phbtbgraphs, crafts, needlework, recipes, etc.— 
although public forms like music» art, and literature_are_ aLsq valuable. 
Recla[minM Black women's culture In this manner is an empowering act that 
results in affirnriing the self and the lives pf al!_BlacR women. It is a resource 
for radical and fundamental social/political change; 



'Deena Mertzer^ **ln Her Image: Women's Culture." Heresies: Patterns of Communication 
and Space among Women, Vol. 1, No. 2 (May 1977). 
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In this introductory session, participants need to get a sense of the reality of 
Bjack wornen's culture^ w_hile_un 

recognized by the dominant white male cullare; At this time you might suggest 
\hK^yjQjT\enS\^eep a recollections, arid personal 

experiences with Black women's calture. 

e. Sesources^ . . . . .. ' 

For backgrbuhd reading bri the racial/sexual pblitjcs of culture, see: Diop, Ttie 
Cultural Unity of Black Africa: The Dbmains of Patriarchy and MatrYarc^^ 
Classical Antiquity; Hodge^ Strickman, and Trost, Co/ft/ra/ Sases of Racism 
and Group Oppression: An Examination of Traditional "Western" Vaf 
ues and Institutional Structures which Support Racism, Sexism, and Elitism; 
Toure, "A Dialectical Approach to Culture." 



Session Two: Black Women's Culinary Arts 

A. Goal _ . ^ 

To explbria arid defirie the aesthetics and sensibility underlying Black women's 
involvement with food as a domestic art. 

B- Suggested Activities 

1. Have participants read and think about the following quote from Verta Mae » 
Grosvenor, a Black woman, in preparation for this session: 

Stella, __ _ 

youwaot to_f<ilQ^w why J say s^^^ '.s life? Well, first off, food airi'lrib^^^ 
but food: No matter who you are and where you live you gr t to eat. Cooking 
is a creative thirig. Cbokirig is the highest of all arts. It can make or break 
life. The world must be Gemini cause more manure has hit the fan over the 
twins' love arid huriger thari ariy other force. So, if you cook with love and 
feed people, you got two forces cooled gut aj ready Dig, fggd_cajicause^^ 
piness or unhappiness, health or sjckness and make or break marriages: • 
j read the other day where this cat said.tlhata lot oLiDterjacjal ma^^^ 
break up because of the cultural gap in cooking: Remember when you know 
whg_ulsed_tg serve cott^a§e j^heese and frozen fi you know who? 
Remember he used to come over to your house and cook pork chops? 
Anyhow, sou] food depends ori what you put iri it. ! ddri't mean spices 
either. If you have a serious, loving, creating, energetic aililude towards life^ 
when you cook, you cook with the same attitude. 
Food changes into blood, blood into_celJs,_ceIls_chanje into^ 
changes up Into life and since your life style is imaginative, creative, loving, 
energetic, serious, food is life. You Dig. 

Vert2 

Note thai this material is a letter from one Black woman to another. It is part of 
a_PPP'<boo'</autobidG^^ classic gerire iri Black womeri's literature. In 

these works Black women record their lives in the context of preserving and 
relating recipes for traditional Black food. The fact that Grosvenor includes a 
section of letters in her cookbook/journal is an excellent example of t^^^^^ 
that personal correspdridence fslaysjn recording and maintaining Black wom- 
en's culture. I strongly recommend that you become familiar with at least one 



^Fbr bibliographic information aboot the resoarces listed in these session outlines, see 
the Resources section, pp. 125-^129. -" 

_2Verta Mae Grosvenor, Vibration Choking or The Travel Notes of a Geeche Girl (New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc.. 1970). 



booR of this kind pridr to Session Two: Participants who have a strong interest 
in cooking or a group that has enthusia^^^ be encouraged to 

explore this topic as well and to share their insights on the session. 
2. Have participants conjider Iradi.ional attitudes toward cooking and otiier 
'domestic chores: You might make a iisi to try lo jdeMtT-CPlmmon themes a^^^ 
issues. What should result is a general discussion of the racial/sexual politics 
responsible for the conditions under which _BlAck_ wome^^^ 
cooked and the lypis of food that has become associated with African-Ameri- 
cans: Basic topics for discussion are; 

• A double standard is involved in the devaluation of cppkln;g when it ]s jDer- 
formed as routine, free labor by women, compared with [he way white male 
restaurant chefs are regarded and treated as creative artists, and paid 
accordingly. • 

• Lower- and middle-clas_s_yvorhe_n h ^.^P^^^^^ J^ 

their families. Black women liave historically been forced to cook and per- 
form other domestic dulies in white homes since the times of slavery— first 
by physical coercion and later by economic repression, BlAck jemale domes- 
tics haye .necessarily served double duty, cooking for their own family as well 
as someone else's. 

• Much of what is now considered "soul food" originnted from those products 
that were discarded as unfit to ea] bv It'Le vyhije run ^nd that were 
gjyeh instead to slaves. This pj-actice was adopted from the English, lords; 
treatment of their indentured seivants. CtDnsider t^ 

one race/class labels garbage into enjoyable food— something Black women 
have done for generations, 

Thrdughdut this session, a primary goal is to allow parlicipa.nts ipjhare and 
recall their own exj3eriences and family lore concerning Black women's culi- 
nary arts. These sessions were particularly lively at Jhe cgmmu^ 
What followAisa brjef accbu^^^^ of the most useful comments and Ideas as they 
emerged from our disqussions. 

VVe discussed how basic the subject of food was to the Black women in our 
families, how cooking was one of their art form s._ One of us^recalled that jearn^ 
ing^to make certain foods was consldej;ed by her family to' be a rite of passage 
into womanhood. Every girl had tolbe able to rriake a cake from scratch jn 
order to be considered an adult: We also recalled ho.v particular pu_r_rela_tives 
had been about the way certain dishes were prepared, for example, how ingre- 
dients were chopped for potato salad— the preparations, hadjo be perfornied 
jn exactly the right jnahrier. One indication of the artistry of Black women's 
food was that certain women were renowned for thejr abinty Jp prepare specific 
dishes. When there was a potluck or other get-together, people always 
expected cerlain women to bring partlcula_r_fopds they made especially ^ 
The level of Black women's art Is^lso seenjn the fact that certain meal.s or 
dishes stand out in memory.and_b_ecpmele^endary--the Christmas of 
a certain year, the sweet potato pie Mrs: Brown made last summer, 
3; A final activity might be to prepare and sample food together as a class: Or 
visit a restaurant that serves traditional Black cuisine. Whichever pf these 
activities you try,participants'^discussions and memories should give the ciass 
an increased respect and appreciation for the artistry surrounding cooking 
and eating in Black women's culture. 

Pat Parker's poem "To My Vegetarian Friend" is a_good example of Black 
women's h_umo;r and the politics of Black women's food. It could provide a fit- 
ting closure to the session. 



ji's not cajled soul food 
because It goes with music. 
It is a survival food 
from the grease 
sprang generations 
of my people 

generatiohs ; 

of slaves . 

that ate the liaaylhgs 

of their masters 

and survived 

And when I sit— 

faced by chltterllns & greens 

neckbpnes & talis 

It Is a ritual — 

[i is a joining^ 

me to my ancestors 
& you r words ri ng u h t rue 
this food is good for me 
It replenishes my soul 

so if you really/can't stand 

to look at my foodVcan'l stand 

to smell My food/and can't keep those feellngs/to yourself 

bo us both a favor/& stay home.i 

C. Sesovrces 

Cookbooks/Autobiograp 

Burgess, Soul to Soul: A Soulful Vegetarian Cookbook: Darden and Darden, 
Spoonbread and Strawberry Wine; Gasklns, A Good Heart and a Ligfit Hand; 
Grosvenor. Vibration Cooking or the Travel Notes of a Geeche Girl; Lewis, The 
Taste of Country Cooking. 
Culinary Arts: 

Callahan and HanA/ood, Soul food Cook Book; Parker; "To y '/egetarian 
Friend." 



Sessions Three and Four: BLack_Female Style_and Aesthetics- 
Fashion, Hair, Mannerisms 

A. Goal 

To examine the aesthetics of Black women's personal art as displayed in pa^^^^ 
ticipants' daily lives: the clothes we wear and how we v?ear them, the way we 
look and act in general — Identifying a Black female style of being in the woild. 

Session Three: Thle RaciaL/SexuaLPM*^^^^ Appearance— 
Black Women*s Fashion 

The following discussion briefly highlights our group session based on partici- 
panls' perspnal obseryatjoris and opinions. In considering th^^ iDblitics of fashion 
as It relates to B'ack women, the issue of white women's position as the estab- 
lished standard of female beauty was identified by the group as having a strong 



iPat Parker. "To My Vegetarian Friend," Kfovement in. Black (Oakland. California: Diana 
Press, 1978). 



impact on thoir livds. One exartiple of this was seen in the way racism is an insti- 
tutionalizocl olomun! in women's mass-market clothin§.._Ma_nY wbrnen noted that 
clothes were usually sized for and made lo fit white women's figures. Black and 
white women differ physiologically, in. that BLack women are geiierally more 
developed from the waist down than white women, who_tencl to have flat hips^ 
g^^nuse clothing manufacturers make garments using Eurdpear^^ physiology as 
the7i5T^. Black women often have to buy pants, for example, that are too big, in 

order to Jet a sizelarge enouah_ for their hips. - 

The effects of this racist sizing can also be seen in the. desi§n_qf dresses. Orie 
woman offered the observation that she frequently sees Black women, especially 
older ones, in dresses-that have uneven hems, which ha.n^ much jpwer in the 
front than in the back. This phenomenon was regarded as having resulted from 
the institutionalization of white women's physiques.asjhe nbrm for designing 
and manufacturing clothing. Willi Smith, a Black designer, comments on this: 

Wej-e different. Black skin is not wliite skin: Black hair is generally differenj 
from white, and our bodies are differ en t_tpo;^^ Many of us hav^ 
wide hips, hips with that extra cushjoning in tKeback. Other people are_ra_rely 
focusing in on our bodies when ttiey design. They focus in on other shapes, 
and that's' fine too; it's their artistic visual. trip. I can rerTiernjDer hearing my 
grandmother and motlher talking about not being able to Jind trousers that fit. 
fvly trousers have always had an extra fullness to.them— extra ease. The easy 
looseness you see in trousers now has always been my way long before they 
were what's happening.'' 

A recorring element of this discussipn_wasjh_e women's sense of relief at being 
able io have their individual experiences with institutionalized racisrn sharedjn_a 
group context and thereby to have those experiences validated and legl^timated: 
Some women talked about the self-hatred they felt as young g]rls_ when store- 
bought clothes would not fit properly. They assumed there was something wrong 
with them, individually, and had no way of knowing the problern was _a cbmmoh 
one for most Black women^ The entire session had a very positive function m 
allowing participants not to feel "crazy" because they varied from the white 
female norni. ... 

Identifying and understanding this n.orm_allpvy women Jo _stb 
selvesjor things that are controlled by forces outside their domain. This process 
is comparable to what many women explejience as part of a feminist conscious- 
ness-raising group: the "click" of being able.to identify and understand, through 
the process of discussion wUh other women, in this case Black women, like them- 
selves, that part of their experiences as women that is hidden and/or denied by 
the larger society 

B. Su§§esfec//^cf/y/f/es 

l: Although your discussion of the raciaj/sexuaipplitics in fashi^^^^^ 

ance may vary somewhat fron this example, depending on participants' expe- 
riences, you should attempt to_create an atmosphere in which Black women 
can uncover and make sense out of their personal encounters wLth_th_e_vyhite 
female mystique in American culjure. The participants need to understarid the 
collective political dynamics of their own Black femaje experiences. A simple 
exercise for stimulating discussion is to bring in copies of popular. fashion 
magazines {Vogue, Glamour, Worth) and tq_ask_pa_rticjpahts to consider what 
kinds of beauty and aesthetics are being defined and promoted by the fashion 
industry Are they in any way affirmative of Black women's lives? 



^"Essence Salutes Willie Smith," Essence. Vol. 9. No. 7 (November 1978). 
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To move the discussion to a positive note, make sure you set aside a pgHion 
of class lime for participants to consider the positive ways that Black women 
deviate from the white culiurai norm when they impose African aesthetics and 
principles onto Western fashion. This is the subject of a prose poem by Linda 
Brown, a Black lesbian feminist writer: 

We wear the secret ^armlenls And Irijikejs oMhe pas^^^ 
Still wear the traditional garb of the motherlands. J sit with many earrings 
in my two ears. , . Some bf jus today wear t^^ ''•ngs; the trinkets 

and talismans in the old traditions. We are also booted, covered by_hals, 
bejts,_pants that show the f^^^^^^ "Tfies, silk shirts, soft cashmere sweaters. 
We are sweltering, cool-colored; with no undergarments^ sandajed feet, in 
surrirrier. We carry large pdui^hes on our shoulders: Perfect for open-air 
markets. Peach and corn pouches, with.sjlll enough sjDace for thread and 
small cast-iron pots; the book that can't be left behind; tomorrow's 
socks. ^ 

Brown's poem is_a iitAiary exaniinatipri of B[ack female aesthetics: the Afri- 
can traditions and sensibilities thai African-American women incorporate Into 
Q u r_ per so n aj _a r I r-P uj d ayltp-d ay I i yes _ an d p e r so ri a I a p p ea r a n ce . Th e e x a m- 
ples she refers to are important iadicalions of African elenients in contempp: 
rary_ Black^ female fashion. Many Black women today wear multiple eamngs 
(three or more, or two in one ear) and targe or small ppuches_Mun§ across th^ 
shoulders or hanging down on their chests. Both of the^e practices are rooted 
in African culture, where a woman's jewelry is pft_eri_her personal fortune. The 
amount and type of jewelry worn are often symbols of social ranking and/or 
marital status. Sirniiariy. pouches in African aesthe^ 

but functional as well— they are used to conceal talismans and spiritual para- 
phernalia. __ _ _ _ i_ 

Therefore, African-American women, by adopting these elements inlo thejr 
dress, align theniseLves with ah ahcieht Black cultural and spiritual herjtage: 
You might wish to have participants discuss the tnvializatjon and rnismterpre- 
latibnpf Afrjcah aesthetics when they are co-opted by v^hlte commercialism: 
For instance, many white women now wear multip_le_earnn§s as a fashion o 
fad but have little or no recognition of its Black caltura[/spiritaal origins. Simi- 
larly; pouches are also a part of mainsJream_contemporary fas^^^ 
was Black women who were in the vanguard in incorporating these elements 

into mass fashion, 

2. Participants should be invited to discuss their personal style of dress _andjhe 
politicai/aejthetic sehsibllities behind it. If they incorporate Afj^lcan elements, 
like those mentioned, into their appearance, ask them Ipshare the mcjtiyatioh 
and reasoning behind doing scd. Quoting Linda Brown^'s work might be an 
effective way of prompting discussion abgut_Black feniale aesthetics 
ion as personal art. A related exercise involves distributing copies of Essence, 
a fashion magazine for Black vyprneA,_ahd^^ to look Jf or 

examples of African aesthetics combined with Western dress. 
In considering the issue of Black women's fashion, attention to the following 

issues is vital: _ :__ 

♦ How do stereotypes of Black women as prostitutes and/or "loose women" 
affect Black female dress? Do Black wprnen_diess_lnl an upwardly rnpb'le 
fashion to counter our image as sexual objects^ while middle- and upper- 
class white women dress in a downwardly rhobile rhahner {such as wearing 



iLinda Brown, llntitled Pberri. 314 East 9lst Street, 05e, New York, New York, 10028, 



1979. 
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jeans and workshirts) because they have the security and prdtection of class 

arid white-skiri privliege? - 

• How do traditional stereotypes abdul Black aesthetics affect Black women s 
dress (for example, the idea that Black people love the co!or_red^grJravitate 
tpward Iqudj^audy fashions)? Corisider these attitudes in the context of tra- 
ditional African aesthetics. Bold, colorful prints .and prlrnary colors are bas^^ 
to the_Afncan _serisibillty arid can have- a specifjc^ spiritual significance in 
Afrfcan societies. Discuss. the ways thatjhese stereotYpes b^^ 
can dress are based on Black people jransf erring essentiaily African values 
to those materials available to. us in.Westej'ri society. A f 
that it made sense for Black people to like red because primary colors look 

so good on dark skin. ^ ; 

What will, it is hoped, emerge from this session is a chance Jpr participants 
to consider t_h_e waysthat BlacR womeri use fashidri as a personal/political art 
form in our day-to-day lives, despite our exclusign frolrn the Adrninarit beauty 
standards of the rujing class. I am continually impressed by the Black women I 
see in the streets every day; their originality,_t_aMe,_ and creativity iri dress are 
striking. It is this appreciation for and affirmation of participant?' own routine 
artistic achievements, as well asjhose of other Black women, that you should 
try to instill in the women throaghout the sessions. 



Session Four: The Politics of BlacR Women's Hair 

• The subject of hair is related to the gerieral racial/sexual politics of appearance 
for Black wdrnen. It is a separate topic because the state of our halrjsjhe area of 
Black women's lives In whLch most of us have been rtiade to feel Inadeqaate and 
inferior, in a deeply destructive way, by the prevailing vyhite st_a_nda_rds of beauty. 

The topic drew Jntensejespdrises from our group. It was the feeling of most 
group members that there had been a resurgence, pf sjraightened hair am^ 
Black wplmen _arid_ men. Many women observed that it no longer seemed to b_e 
fashionable for Black women to wear their hairjn a natural, i.e., unstraightened, 
style. _Thls led to sharing experiences about Black hair. and the role It _ha_s Played 
in shaping feelings about bein§_ Black and female. If participants express an 
interest in pursuing the subject of Bleck hair at.the beginning of the course, at 
least one complete session should be set aside for the topic; 

B. Suggested Activities : „ . 

1. An effective way to begin this session is to ask_each participant to reca^ 
childhogd experiences about' hair. If women have elected to keep journajs dur- 
ing the course, you couid ask them to record sucji irifdrrnat^^^ during the week 
prior to the ses$idri and td bring their journals to share with the group th_e fgl- 
Lowing week. Howeveryou_apip/oach it, this sessidn w raise many issues and 

feelings cdncerning the racial/sexual politics of hair. . 

All the women recalled having had their hair 'straightened when they were 
children and adolescents: It was most.oHen dpne yyit^ a straighteni^^^^ 
"hot," corTiLb_^a_metal cornb heated on the stove or by some other.source— 
although chemical straigbteners made with Jye_ were 
cpses were very painful. Participants remembered having had their faces and 
necks burned while their mothers _a_tt_empted to straighten the edges of their 
hair, A major fdcus in discussing these experiences was to underMajld the cpl- 
lective indoctrination participants received as Black girls regarding the superi- 
ority of straight hair; it was considered the best a-.d qnly_r_esp^dable style for 
them to wear. A significant issue for us as a group was the assessment of the 
psychic damage inflicted on us by having.been fprced to use such painful 
methods in order to alter such a basic part of ourselves. The message con- 
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veyod oh many levels was that, as B[ack women, we were_not acceptable, not 
adequate, and corta'mly not aUractjve m_qur najural state, This feelirig of being 
"wrong" and never good enough extended to other areas of our lives.as BlacK 
femajes,, buj had a bAsJc.ajidjjrlrn in the negative attitudes we 
perceived toward our skin color and the texlure of our hair, _ 

Even during the t[rhes that their hair had been left unstraightened, partici- 
pants recalled that the way iheir hair looked was often a source_qf conflicLand/ 
or tension between themselves and their mothers; Some women talked about 
negative incidents having occurred when their mothers were j-q^ugh in corhbing 
or braiding their hair in an attempt to make it more ''pVesentable;" Other partic- 
ipants remembered having had headaches because their hair was braided too 
tightly and pulled at theii^scalp: * _ _ _ _ 

In light of these experiences, most women exqress^^^ an enbrmous sense of 
relief and liberation when the Black power .movement popularized natuqaL 
unstraighjened hair for Blacks Iate.l960's ahcl early I970's. The style 

focused attention on the connection between public racial poljtics _and per_: 
sonal appearance. It wus within this framework that the group was able to 
examine the current popularity of straightened hair as part of _a la_r§er reaction- 
ary mood among Black people, instead of as personal and isolated 
phenomena. 
2. Ask participants to' rec_all any jglklpre 

in Black female culture as recounted by female relatives or acquaintances^. _ 

In pur group/mani women recalled that part of their childhood experiences 
with hair had centered on various remedif^s and cures for making halr arqyy, 
becaLce thie des] e had hot been simply for straight hair but for /or?g sUaight 
hair The-most . unpleasant but popular of these tre.atments yyas_ a preparation 
calLed ^'Glover's Mange," which was actually a treatment lor animal fur; but 
was adopted by many Black women for personal use. This sdlutioh was 
applied to the scalp and left for a period o^ time: it had a strong, foul. odor, 
which made It dreaded by.rnost of_the women wh^^^^ treated with it. Other 
prescriptions were less drastic: One woman mentioned that her grandmother 
had recommended flax tea^ applied externally, as a natural straightener for 
hair Another area of folklore and mythic beliefs was Instructions jDariicipants 
had been Jiveh concerning what was safe and unsafe to do with their hair 
once it was no longer attached to the scalp. A common therpe fjDr many parti^^^ 
pants was warnings about how to dispose of their hajr if U were cut or shed. 
They had received strong warnings about throwing their hair away in t^^^ 
and had been advised to flush it down the toilet, burn it, or otherwise destroy It 
sothatltwouldnot be acc es sjb le Jo ol her s^ 

Various reasons had been given for such warnings, ranging from, tales thaj 
"the birds" would us_e_ the hair for a nest and come back for mor^ from the 
same head, or that the hair would never grow back if throvyn away^ Through 
our discussLon, it became clear that a traditional basjs foj- these beliefs was 
present in the African concept of not allowing other peppje access to pa^^ 
the body^ which might then be used to perform evil magic: By considering the 
African mythology and folklore han,ded down to us as Bl^^^^^ 
Black female relatives, we were able to see instances when coded information 
had been passed on to. us aMj^rptectiye measure for our phy^ 
evenJhdugh we had not been given the true explanations of the African spirit- 
ual principles behind jhis information. _ - 

Throughout our discussion of the racial/sexual poljtics_pf_hair for Biac 
wornen, a positive theme ehierged, despite the negative and traumatic experi- 
ences participants associated with this topic. As_ we Aalked about thes^^ 
ences, many women felt that going to beauty parlors and hair grooming were 
activities that allowed for an important cultural/emotional sharing among Black 
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wd m e^ri — a P ' a col in which wb m e h ca m e tiD get h e r and exc ha n ged J ni po f; la n I 
information and energy. Some participants viewed the contact belween_l_henn- 
selves and their mothers when their hair was being done aa having been a 
time of closeness and warmth or as having been one of the few ti^^ when 
they experienced proldhged physical contact between Black women: 
3. Ask participants to corisider the foljgwlng poe^^^^ as they rethink their experi- 
ences in beauty parlors and their contact with Black women in hairdressing 
environments, co n cent rat ijig on rediscovering places that functioned as out- 
lets for a positive Black female culture. 

Use to be 

Ya could jearn 
a whole lot of stuff 
sitting in them 
beauty shop chairs 

Use to be 

Ya could meet 

a whole lot b f o t h e r wo m e n 

sittin there 

along with hair frying 
spit flying 

and babies crying 

Use to be 

you could learn 
a vyh ol e lot about 
how to catch up 

wjth yourself • 

and some other folks 

in your hdusehdid. 
Lots more got taken care of 
than hair. 

Cause in our mutual obvious dislike 

for napp^ness 

we came together 

yn^d®'' the hot comb 
to share 

and share 
and share 

But now vye_ walk 
heads high 

naps full of pride 

with not a backward glance 
at some oKhe beauty in 
that which 

use to be 

Cause with a naturaj . , 

there Is no natural place i 

forjjs to congregate 

to mull over 

our mutual discontent 
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Beauty ishops 
could have been 
a hell-of-a-place 
to ferment 

a; ; ; ; ; revolalion:^ 

6. Besoorces .. . . . 

There are no general resources available on these topics. The best way to 
approach these sessions is through using literature and current periodicals to 
stimulate discussion among participants of their own relationship to these 
issues. 

Black Wbmen's Fasfiion 

Brpyvri,_untitjed poem; Essence (all issues). 

Black Women's Hair _ _ _ 

Panipbell, '!Color StrucR'': Cblemah Thjngs that Used Jo Be"; 

Morrison, Tfie Blvest Eye; Washington (ed.j, Black-eyed Susans: Classic Sfo- 
ries by and about Black Women. 

-J _ ' 

Session Five: Black Women's Visual and Decorative Arts 

A. Goal _ . - - .... .. . 

To examine Black women's creativity as visual artists and as craftspersons 
and to appreciate the arts and crafts of Black worrien. 

B. Suggested Activity _ 

Ask women to come 45repared to share exporiences of Black women's art 
among Iheir frjends^nd family and. j^J5olss_ib|e^ lp_brjng samples of such work. 
Remind participants as well to think about the ways in which they have been 
ijlUuenced_ by t_he creayye work of Black fenlale friehds/relatives. In 
craftswomen in the group to bring. their art to share during the session. Using 
Alice Walker's definition of art in her essay *'ln Search of Our Mothers^Gar- 
dens, "2 consider the range of ways Black women have iraditipnal[y created 
bullets for artistic isxpression — gardening, sewing, inteHor decoration, etc^ 

Useful ideas to consider in discussing Black female visual/decorative arts 
are: 

• R ^ ' i e w t he _ki n ds of arts a n d_ cr_afts_pa r ti c i pa n ts h aye o bs erved in t he I i ves of 
their Black female relatives and friends; Are there common features in these 
crafts? One important quality of dbrhestic arts traditidnally perfdrmed by 
women— sewing, "needlework, etc.— is the fact that they are activities, that 
can be j5erforrried while other tasks such as cooking and parenting are 
being done. _ ._ 

• DiscUss the functional nature of Black women's arts and crafts: Much of 
B I a c k wo m e n ' s a r I CO n si sts o f a ctj yitjes t hatjconj r i but e to t h e co nri f o rt , well- 
being, and survival of others: Especially important Is needlework, which has 
tradjlionally. been used_m a variety of ways: tq^sUpp!ement the ^^^^ 

robe, to create necessary bedding, and to make domestic surroundings 
altracjiye as^weNss more livable. 

• Help participants to recognize the sexual/racial politics of Black female_cu> 
ture in this area, too. To place cdntemporary Black female crafts In perspec- 



'Willie Coleman, "Among the_Things that Used to Be," Conditions: Five, the Black Wom- 
en's Issue, Vol. 2, No 2 (Fall 1979): 

2Alice Walker, "In Search of Our Mothers' Gardens," /tfs., Vol 2 (May 1974): 
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tive, it \s usefui lo review their socioeconomic development. Maay Black 
craftswomen performqd jheir art as unpaud slave labor, creating ^^^^^ and 
household goods for their owners: Consider the damaging effects of per- 
forming a;rj, id_ealjy used as a creat^^^ expressive medium for personal ful- 
fillment, as forced, wageless labor. 

Dialogue on this topic proved to be very rewarding and affirmative Jor oar- 
group: Many women could identify personal exam^ples of a Black fema^ 
ratjve-arts tradition in their own families and shsred^their experiences with the 
group.. Pariicipants told stories about_guiiis_and needlework c 
Black foremdthers and handed down for generations: One participant experi- 
enced a changeofcp n_sc Ig u s n es s as she wen t f ro rri v[e w i n g her g r a n d md t h- 
er's seamstress work as purely functional to recognizing the artistry in the 
older woman's abjlity to sew all the drapes and bedspreads for her daughter's 
home: Another woman remembered that hergrandmother's craft was deslan^ 
' n§ _a n d _cj;e at iri^ cor sages for church functions. Other participants recalled 
Black women they knew who made dolls and grew flpvye_rs,_p_arjic_ujarlyj'pse 
gardens. Exarriples came to mind of Black women who created despite mate- 
rial obstacles. One woman described a Black Jerriale relative who crocheted 
ihtficate designs even though she was unable to read patterns. 

One partjcipanl, a craftAwpiiian, brought _ex^ • 
share with the group: It was possible to see in her work an African sensibility/ 
aes_thet_ic_, and the ^roup djscusse^^^^ itself in her crafty 

This topic was one that women appeared to feel very comfpriable with. There 
was a strqngsense of joy and pride in the creative tradition Black women have 
handed down to their daughters as an inspirational legacy. 

C: Qesoarces . 

Chase. Afro-Amencan Art; Draden, "Harlem's Fashion Maseura"_LDriskell. 
"Black Artists and Craftsmen jn lh_e_ f=^ormatiye Wars, 1^50- Ertel, 
"Quilting: A Heritage": Freeman and Bray, "keepsakes"; Newton, "Slave 
Artisans and Craftsmen'\ Teilhei, " o^^orhen Artists in 

Non-Literate Cultures"-; Thompson, ."Conversations and Reminiscences"j_A. 
Walker, "In Search of Our Mothers' Gardens"; and R. Walker, African Women/ 
African Art. 



Session Six: Black Women's Music 

B u t a bo ve eve ry th i n g else _tp w er black wo men 's own vo ic es . 
raised in resistance to death and slavery— of the body 
and spirit. Jt js an oTd song with many verses, but just 
one refrain: freedom. _ _ 

^Michele RusselP 

Black women's musical. expression in song has always been at the center of 
Black wpmeh^ culture. Jhfre is an inherent Black-woman identification in the 
Black female musicaJ tradition, in the concept of a Black womah sinking anything 
PosLtive.abouJ herself and her experiences as a BlacJ< woman: Such songs are 
typical of Black women's mu sic. because Black wolnieh h^^ used singing as a 
way of capturing and praising the Black female experience in the face of an 
almost total neglect of the sexual/racialpolitics and realities of this experience^on 
the part of white and Black male and white female musicians. The task of reveal- 



^Michele Russell. "Slave Codes and Liner Notes," The Radical Teacher, No. 4 (1977). 
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ing ihese realities In the face of cenlurJes of such neglect is what .Black lesbian 
ferriihisl musiciahs Linda Tillery and Mary Watklns speak of In their lyrics: *1f i 

could just tell you what it's really like/to live Ihi.sjife of tripje i_ebpardyV^i 

The Black female musical tradition Is one of Black wo^en singing aad writing 
in affirming yyay.s about Jheir exjjerienc^^ wornen, and exarhiriing care- 

fully and consciously the political dynamics of th:5 exp^erience. There is a strong . 
crjtiCLue and understanding of sex^^^ politics in Black wonien's scDngs, and 

participants should be encouraged toieep this in mind while exploring the aes- 
thetics and sensibilities of music as ^ Black femalie cultural expression. 

A. Goals 

1. To introduce participants to both the Black fepiaLe musical Jradllipn and^ 
work of individual Black women musicians, in order to provide an opportunity 
for group members to explerleAce various Jp music. 

2: To identify the racial/sexual politics of Black women's music: 

B: Suggested ActivWes _ 

1- Bead and discuss bacRaround ma^^^^ _^usic. A good 

• survey is "An Introduction to Black Music of America" in Scholastic's Black 

Culture Program.^ Participants can read the text in Scholastic's leaching guide 

orj/iew the filmslrips accompanying the guide. 
Primary concepts to emphasize in this first discussion are as follows: 

• African-American musjc is a product of theslay^es'adapl^^^^ 
developed African musical tradition to their American Black experience. 

• As Scholastic states^, _ 

Black music is distinct: It is uniqaQ. It is a music unto intself. It should 
not be compared Jo traditional Western music nor, as musicdiogists 
often compare it, to the Greek modes of early Western music. Its roots 
are riot in jhe Western world; it springs from African soil; It Is the direct 
fruit of. the African experience and culture which It bears__._.^_Biack 
rhusic is the only indigenous American music which still remain.s as a 

definitive infJuence on American culture.^ 

Have participants identify their own experiences with tlie various forms of 
Black music they vye re_ e_x PP s ed to_ Rro wi n g u p^ S pec if i calk ask t h e m to 
focus on the relationship of Black women they knew to this fribsic. Did their 
ni other s o r g r a ri d mot he rs sin a h y rri ri s or ot h e r m u si c a s t h eyvp e rf o r m ed 
domestic chores? Categories of music to consider during this discussion 

are: . . / 

Hollers 

Work songs 

Field and rural blues 

SjDiriluals 

The sermonette (an exchAnge between the congregation and the minis- 
ter during a sermon, often taking an improvisational musical form) 
Unin' hymns iadding words to existing melodies) 
Convict songs 
Urban blues 
Dance songs 
Children's play songs 



'Linda Tillery and Mary WatRins, Something Moving (California: Tiiizer Music ASCAP, 
1977). _ 

2Scholastic's. "An Introduction to Black Music of America." Teaching Guide, Black Cut- 
tore Program: (New York: Scholastic Magazine. Inc:) 
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Legendary folk tales and songs (masic sung about the experiences of a 

Street cries (songs to sell goods) 
.Gpsp^e' niusic 
Bhythm and blues 
Choirs 
Jazz 

In dur grdup, most women had originaliy been exposed to Black music 
through the. church,. a pred!^ominantly_Black female talked at 
-length about the artistry involved in Black women's oral poetry at church serv- 
ices, as_dernonst/Ated_by^ and prayers. Similar impressions 
will probably emerge from your group. 

The fpllpwing statements are meant to help participants understand the reli- 
gious foundation of all Black music, including Black wo_mer]'Amusic._V\fom 
can discuss these issues with respect to their own experiences and observa- 
tions about the spiritual foundation of Blac_k_ women's rriusic. ^ 

• "As Africans, dur music is sacred because it is spiritaal. It has remained our 
common ground thj-ough.aOO years^o^^ ^^^'s country."^ 

• "Dollar Brand does not consider himself a musician. Those of us who are 
endowMMtbithese^ifts in traditional society are medicirie men,' he says. 
'My father and grandfather were medicine men. The medicine man_i_s_ not 
just a healer. That is a Western concept,' he says. 'We do not differentiate 
between this is food and this is music and this Is medicirie., The thing thaj 
keeps it all together is sound. Our concept of sound is not something that's 
apart, that you have to listen to on records. It's all around you. It is a part of 
everything.' "2 

• "Jazz is your heritage— born— of Jhe__suffering^of th^^ Black 
pedpie— the only true American art form— it is spiritaal and healing to the 
Soul—listen with the ears of your heart and go home healed— keep jazz 

alive:"3 

Throughput the suggected activities in this session, keep trying to relate the- ^ 

ories of the aesthetics and politics of Black women's music direcj[y to p;artici- 
pahts' lives. Spend time with the grdup exploring the role -Black/women's 
music plays ini the iives of women. What f unctiori does it se^^^ 
vations set fdrth in the quotes above and other assigned reading materials true 
to their own experiences? 
2. Provide written material on individual Blackjwomen artists, both vocalists and 
ihstrumentaNsJs.Tvvo^neral woj-ks on the Black female musical tradition that 
should be made available to each woman are Michele RusseH's^'SJaye Codes 
and_ Liner Notes" and Daphne Duval Harrison's "Black Women in the Biues 
Tradition."** Russell's piece provides an excellent overview of Jhe_pplitics, aes- 
thetics^ and sensibilities behind Black women's music, by examining perform--: 
ers such as Bessie Smith and Gertrude "Ma" Miney Harrl^^^^ 
graphical information on the major Black female blues singers, many of whom 
are unknown today, in the context of analyzing the aesthetics and material 



^Wc^dy Sirhrnbhs, "Searching for the Brother Kindred: Rhythrri and Blues of the Fif- 
ties,"_S/ac/c Creation, VoL 6 (1 974). 
2Bonnie Atlen._"bolla_r_Br_and," Essence, Vol. 9, No. 7 (November 1978)^ 
3Davld Jackson, "Jazz Is .Her Religion: Mary.Lou Wi^lams " Bta^^^^ Vol- 6 (1974). 

- -'Michele Russell, "Slave Codes and tiner Notes," T/ie Radical Teacher, No. 4X1977)Land 
Daphne Duval Harrison, "Black Women in the BJues Tradition,", in The Afro-American 
Women:_Struggles and (mages, edited by Sharon Harley and Rosalyn Terborg-Penn (Port 
Washington. New York: Kennikat Press, 1978). 
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conditions underlying the Black female vocal tradition. Harrison defines the 
concerns of her essay as follows: 

• What circurristances influenced Black women to pursue the itinerant life of a 
tent-show and theatrical performer? 

• How vyere BIJ[ck wornen blues performers perceived by other segments of 
the Black population? 

^ Hpw did their music reflect their lives? 

• How did their music shape the blues in general? 

Such questions can be applied to all forms of Black worrien's rriiislc consid- 
ered by participants. Encourage women to make note of the material condi- 
tions under which most Black women musicians operated, which were usually 
those of extreme poverty to assist participants In understanding the restric- 
tions irnppsed on th^cre^^^^^ pertorrriers. 

Discussion should be directed tov\'ard racism in the music industry and the 
cumulatiye effects of racism and sexism on BjacR fem^^ agists. The segrega- 
tion of record labels, ihe financial exploiiaiion of Black performers, and the 
QQf^iQj'al oppression of Black artists ha all^had a severe irnpact on Black 
women musicians. This issue can also be related to contemporary music by 
having participants consider the racial politics of disco music and the ways 
that it represents a popular co-opting, or explbilatlbn of traditional Black cul- 
ture, most notably in the fact that white businessmen are once again making 
huge Jina^ncia] jDrpflt^sJrornlhe talents of .Black performers., 

One major area of sexism in mijsic that can be observed in Black culture is 
th # sex- role Jterebtypjnj^t hat de^^ I7]en tal rnusjc £s mal e territory and 
restricts v/omen toihe position of "girl singer" with a male band. The sysiem- 
ajic enforcement of thes sex roles is large^^^ the high concen- 
tration of Black female musicians in the vocal arts. One way of documenting 
this would be to have participants list Black women instrumentalists they are 
familiar with. This list should be restricted to those women who are known 
exclusively for playing an instrument, instead of^ artists who sing and^accom- 
pan y t h ems ely e s . The se x- role _s tereoty p ( n g i n B I ac k m us i_c can b eL r ej ated to 
the racial politics that are responsible for music being one of few public arts 
tha!_Black people _have gajn ed access tb_in sjgn ifjcJnt_riUmb^ Just as the 
racial status quo is less threatened by Black per/orrn/r?g artists than by Black 
P_aj*^icipAtib_n in areas de fine arts {painting, architecture, literature, 
eic^j, so too are racism and sexism both served by the creation of a hierarchy 
of Black entertainers that places Black male musicians at the top and Black 
female vocalists at the bottom. 

As Barbara and Beverly Smith state, "Because of our Black female oppres- 
sibn, so rnuch bf our artistic and cultural energy was cbncentrated lri r^^ 
particularly singing, it both appeared and was in fact^the form In which we 
excelled." i It is Impbrtant tb helpl worn en\§a in an appreciation Jbr the aesth^^ 
ics of the Black female vocal tradition, for the heights that BJack women have 
f* "l§QhJBd i n vvh at mi §!] i h aye been a s tjf H n^ c ategory of art . Black fern ale s i n g- 
ers have perfected the use of the voice as an instrument. We shared the fol- 
lowing staterlieht by BillleHdllda^^ pur Q/pup: '*l don't think I'm sihglng. I 
feel like I am playing a ho.rn, I try to irnprpvise like Lester Young, like Louis 
Armstrong, or sdniedne else i admire. "2 Denied the prlvilege of recognition as 
instrumentalists. Black wbmen have made an Instrument out of the medium 
we have been allowed access to — our own voices. 



iBarbara Smith and-Beverly Smith, "The Varied Voices of Black Women," Sojourner, Vol. 

4. No. 2 (October 1978). ' - . _ _ _ - 

2Arnold Shaw, The World of Souf {l^evf York: Cowles Book Company. Inc., 1970). 
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3. Focus the grbu p'?^ specif ically ph Black wdrheh 's rh usic. Bring exam- 

ples of Black fen .^ile musicians' work for participants ta listen to on records or 
taf5es. rric a tape demonstrating classic types of Bla musjcal 
expression, boui vocal and instrumentaL Our recording included the work o^^ 
Bernice Reagoh (femiriist folk singer); Abbey Lincoln, Sarah Vaaghan^ Billie 
Holiday, Bessie Smith and Betty Carter (jazz and_bjues _sirigers)j Mahaiia Jack_- 
sdh (gospel singer); Marian Anderson (operatic singer); Alice Coitrane and 
Mary Lou Williams ([azz Instrumentalists); and Linda Tillery and Mary Watkiris 
(lesbian feminist instrumentalists); - 

You might explbiLethe^ ©xpsr'^nce Bla^ 

women's music in performance. Classic artists such as Sarah Vaughan, "Brick- 
top/' and_Carmen MacCrae Jienpdicaljy tou^ maj^^^ cjties, arid siassidris ori 
Black women's music could be planned to coincide_with a time when one of 
yiese musicjaris is scheduled to appiaarjri tdwri. Gfdup members who are 
musicians or who know of local amateur Black women performers should |De 
ericduraged td share their art with the grdup. Observing Black women's music 
in performance is the ideal way of appreciating the beauty, skill, and complex- 
ity df the Black female musical tradition. 

C. Resources _ _ ____ 

^ A!len,"PoJlar Brand''; Harr'spn^/'Black W^ in the Bjues Traditidn"; Jack- 
son, "dazz Is Her Religion: Mary Lou Williams"; Russell, "Slave Codes and 
Liner Nbt_es''L_Schblastic's, '|An Iritr^^^ of America"; 

Shaw, The Worfd of Soat; Smmons^ "Searching for Brothers Kindred"; Smith 
and Smith, "The Varied Voices of Black Women." 



CONCLUSION 



We felt that "Black Women's Culture" wbs a positive, enriching experience for 
participants at both sites arid fdr us as facilitatdrs. Throughout the workshop 
series, we were most impressed with how willing the women were tp_sh a re per- 
sonal arid painful Black female life experiences with one another and with us. 
Our sessions often took on the qualities of a_BJack_ social ^atherjri 
ter. fun, arid gddd times. In this sense we were actually able to experience many 
of the basic elements of Black arid/pr wbrr^^ Cjjjture in the way we related td 
one another as a group— speaking Black female language, "testifying" in the tra- 
dition of the BlacRcJiurch^ and nurtu^ andther in keeping with the African- 
American concept of the extended family. _ 

Ope area of the wdrkshdjDS that we felt was urisuccessful for participants and 
ourselves was the absence of a detailed examination of Black _femimst_pbliti 
and Ideas. We tried to expdse participarits to the basic elements of Black feminist 
analysis in our treatment of Black womlen's culture^, and Jhere_was_a^^ 
uriderlying feminism among many jjf the women at^ both sites; However, it 
became clear at the last session of Jhe cpmrri^^^^^^ 

few of the participants were still struggling with classic anti-feminist myths and 
attitudes specific tbJhe_BJack cdjiirrjuriity (e.g., ferniriism js a wh'i^^^^ 
women's ideology; feminism is a divisive element in the Black community, all fem- 
ipjs^ls are lesbians arid hdrhdsexu means the extinction of the Black j;ace) 
snd had not shared these feelings earlier. It was very frustrating to b2gin_the dLa^ 
logue abdut these issues brily at the very end of the workshop. We^ recommend 
that olher Black women facilitating this course j[a)_ introduce Black femin 
specific topic early in the workshop and (b) offer basic resources and background 
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material on the topic so that parlicijDahls cari clarify their feel [rijs bri ih^^ 
arid be aware of how other omen in the group define themselves politically^ 

We faced another proble. . in attempting to mptivatejsarljcipanls al^^^^ 
to keep journals about the workshop: On the whole, the request proved highly 
unsuccessful. If you include j6urhal_writin§:in^ prepared to do cori- 
siderable groundwork in order to help women feel comfortable keeping a written 
reco/d l6_s_hare with olh^ 

Participants' oral and written evaiaaiions were strongly supportive of the style 
content^ of bur wor1<shops. felt it was irdhic that we should have been 
facilitating these workshop series daring a period of intense violence and hostility 
MILnsl Black wornen in Boston. It added a s^^^ to know that we 

were able to create a place for the celebration and validation of Black female 
lives at a time when such experiences were desperately needed as an antidote to 
the terror and horror surrounding us. Mass murders of Black wpmenJJRe thpsje 
that occurred in Boston are rare, but the racism and sexism underlying thjs vio- 
lence are common attitudes that affect all Black women's lives and dearths, 
although on a less dramatic scale, every day. As long as rac^, class, and gender 
are up he I d as c^t egpries, of _ dis crim i nation _bx a_ whj te mal e r u ling class, _B lac k 
women will continue to lead tortured-and suppressed lives. We will also continue 
to need an affKmaliye, sup Blacky ferhaje cu|ture/corhmuni^^ 

acknowledge the true value, beauty; and meaning of our lives and to help U5 keep 
living and struggling in the face of incredible odds. A workshop series like this 
one allows us to come together as Black women in celebration of purselves. tp 
exchange imjDdrtarit survival information with one another; and to take concrete 
actions to improve the quality of our lives together. Each group of _BJackwbrrien 
that comes together to examine our culture^and lives not only changes ihie lives 
of its participants, but also contributes imrnensely to the cbnlinuingjasR of creat- 
ing wider possibilities for all Black women and men, and for all people, present 
and future. We found it to be joyous and fulfilling work and hope that you will too. 



(RESOURCES 



READINGS USED 
Black Wbmeh*s Culture 

Diop, dheikh Anta. T/je Ga/fora/ Unity^f Black Africa: The Domains of Patrjarc^^ 
and Matriarchy inJCFassi^^^^ Chicago. IHinois: Third World Press, 1978^ 

Hbdge^ Johri L.; Dbriald K. Strickman^ and Lynn Dorland Trost^ CalWrarBases of 
Pacisw and Group Opptression: An Examination of ViaWi^^ ''W'^stern" Con- 
cepts^ Values and Institutional Structures vvh^^ Sexism, ancy£//Y- 
/sm. Berkole^^ California: Two Riders Press,_1 975. 

Mertzen Deena. *Mn Her jrnaje: Wpmen^s Culture.'* Heres/^^^^^^^ of Com- 

muntcation and Space among Women, Vol. 1 , No. 2 (May 1977). 

Toure, Sekou: *'A Dialectical Apipiroach to Culture," fi/acAr Sc^o/ar (November 

1969). 



Black Women's Culinary Arts 

BUrgess, Mary Soul tb Soul: A Soulful Vegetartan Codiffbddfr; Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia: Woodbridge Press Publishing Co., 1976. 

Cailahan, Ed. and Jirri. Harwood. Soul Food Cook Book. San Francisco: Nitty 
Gritty Productions, 1969. ______ _ ' 

Darden, Norma Jean, and Carole Darden. Spoonbread and Strawberry Wine: 
Recipes and Reminiscences of a Family, Garden City, New York: DbUbleday and 
Co., Inc., 1978. 

Gaskins, Rath t: A Good Heart and a tight Hand, New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1968. 

Grdsveridr, Verta Mao. Vibration Cooking or The Travel Notes of a Geeche Girl. 
Garden City New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1970. 
Lewis, Edna. The Taste of Country Cooking. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1976. 
Parker, Pal, "To My_ Vegetarian Friend." In Movement in Black. Oakland, Califor- 
nia: Diana Presis, 1978. 

Black Women's Fashion/Hair 

Brown, Linda. Untitled poem. 31^ East 91st Street/5e, New Yd 10028, 1979: 
CampbeJI, Bebe Moore.^ " Vo': 9, No. 4 (August 1978): 

Raises issues about Black hair as it relates to color prejudice. 
Coleman, Willie. "Among the things that Used to Be." Conditions: Five, The 
Black Women's Issue, Vol. 2, No: 2 (Fall 1979)^ 

Essence. Available from Essence Communicatioas, 1500 Broadway, New York, 
New York 10036. Back issues indexed in Index to Periodical Articles by and about 
Bfack^ 

Morrison, Toni. Ttie Blvest Eye. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 
Smith, Willie: "Essence Salutes Willie Smith." Essence, Vol. 9, No. 7 (November 
1978). 

Black Women's Visual/becdrative Arts 

' Chase, Judith. Afro-Amerfcan Art. N_ew York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1971. 
Darden, Norma Jean. "Harlem's Fashion Museum." Essence, Vdl. 10, No: 7 
(Ndvember 1979). __ _ " _ " _ 

Driskell, David. "BJack Arti&ts and Craftsmen In the FprmatLve Years, 
1750-1920," ln_7wp Cen?ur/^^^ American Art. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1976: Exhibition catalog with bibliography 

Ertel, Grace. "Quilting: A Heritage." Essence, Vol. 9, No. 7 iNovember 1978). 
Freeman, RoJaad, and Rbsemary L. Bray "Keepsakes." Essence, Vol. 9, No. 7 
(November 1978). 

Newton, Jah.es E. "Slave Artisans and Craftsmen; The Roots of Afro-American 
Art." The Black Scholar: Plastic Arts and Crafts, Vol. 9, No. 3 (November 1977): 
Tellhet, Jehanne.* "The Equivocal Role of Women Artists in Non-Literate Cul- 
tures:" Heresies: Women's traditional Arts--The Politics of Aestheiics, Vol. 1, No. 
4 (Winter 1977-78). 

Thompson, PhyJIis. "Conversations and Reminiscences." Heresies, Vol. 1, No. 4 
(Winter 1977-78). 

Walker, Alice. "In Search of Our Mothers' Gardens:" Ms:, Vol: 2 (May 1974). 
Walker, Ros[yn A. African Women/African Art New York: African-American Insti- 
tute, 1976. Exhibition catalog with bibliography 
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Black Women's Music 



Articles/Books 

Allen, Bonnie; "Dollar Brand;" Essence, Vol. 9, No; 7 (November 1978); 
Baxter, Derrick- Stewart; Ma^jRainey and the Classic Blaes Singers. New York: 
Stein and Day Publishers, 1970. 

Dardeh, Nbrrna Jeajl. ''Hazel Scott:" Essence, Vol. 9, No. 7 (Ndvernber 1978). 

Harrison, Daphne DUval. "Black Wdmenjh the Blues Tradition." In Tfw Afro- 

American, Wornen: Struggjes and Images. Edited by Sharon Harley and Rosalyn 

Terborg-Penn. Port Washington, New York: Kennikat Press, 1978; 

dackson, David; "Jazz Is Her Religion: Mary Lou Williams. Stack Creation, \fo\: 6 

(1974). 

No^'f J.^apj^e JlWheri^ Are the Souls of My 

Black Sisters. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc;, 1978; 
Russell, Michele. "Black-eyed Blues Conneciion." Women's Studies Newsletter, 
Vol. 4, No.''4 (Fall 1976); Vol. 5, Nos. 1 and 2 (Wihter/Spririg 1977)^ 

. "Slave Codes arid Liner Notes." The Radical Teacher, No. 4 

(March 1977). 

Scholastic's. "An J ntroduct'ionj Music of America." Teaching Guide: Black 

Culture Program. New York: Scholastic Magazine, Inc; 

Shaw, Arnold; The World of Soul. New York: Cowles Book Company, Inc;, 1970; 
Simmons, VVoody "Searching fonthe Brothers kindred: Rhythm and Blues of the 
Fifties." B/acfrCreaf/on^ Vol. 6(197 . 

Smith, Barbara, and Beverly Smith. "The Varied Voices of Black Women." 
Sojourner, VoL 4, N_Q; 2 (October 1978)^ Available from Sojourner, 143 Albany 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

Smith, Eleanor. "And Black Womeh Made Music." Heresies: Eight, Vol. 2, No. 4 
. (Winter 1979). 

Tillery, Linda, and Mary Wat kins. Something Moving. California: Tuizer Music 
ASCAR 1977; 

Autobiographies of Black Women Singers 

Anderson, Marion. My Lord, What a Morning. New York: Viking Press, 1969. 
Bailey, Pearl. The Raw Pearl. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 19168. 
^^^^^^^ . Talking to Myself New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, i971. 
Holiday, BiHie, and William Dufly Lady Sings the Blues. New York: Lancer Books, 
1969. 

Home. Lena; Lena: New Ybrk: Doubleday and Company; Inc., 1965. 
Waters, Ethel, and Charles Samuels; His Eye Is on the Sparrow. New York: Dou- 
bleday and Co., Inc., 1950. 



SUGGESTED BACKGROUND READING 

This is a list of basic general resources about Black women and Black worri- 
eri's culture. It includes background reading in topics not stressed in our work- 
shop series, as well as works on Black feminism. 

Black Feminism 

The_Black Scholar "The Black Sexism Debate." Vol. 10, Nos. 8, 9 (May/June 
1979). 



eombahee River Ca\\ec\\Ve, •'A Black _FemiriisJ Statement." ln.Cap/7a//sf Pafr/ar- 
cfiy and tfie Case for Socialist feminism. Edited by Ziiiah Eisenstein. New York 
and London: Monthly Review Press, 1078. 

Lorde, Andre. "Scratching the Surface: Some NotiBs on Barriers to Women and 
Loving." The Black Sctiolar, Vol; 9, No. 7 (April 1978). 
Smith, Barbara: "Notes for Yet Another Paper on Black _Femin'Lsm,_or W^^^ 
Real Enemy Please Stand Up?" Conditions: five, The Black Women's issue, Vol. 
2, No: 2 (Fan 1J979). . 
Wallace, MicheUe. Black Macho and the Myth of the Superwoman, New York: The 
Dial Press, 1979. 



Black Women's History 

Bert, James Lo\wenberg, and Ruth Bogin. Bfack Women in Nineteentt^Century 
American tffe\ University Park: Pennsylvania Slate UniversityPress, 1976. 
Cade, Toni (ed:); The Black Woman: An Anthofogy. New York: Signet, 1970. 
Harley, Sharon, and Rosalyn Terborg-Penn, eds. Jhe Afro-American Woman: 
Struggles and Images. Port Washington, New York: Kennikat Press, 1 978. 
Lerner, Gerda, ed. Btack Women in White America: A Documentary Histroy New 

York: Random House, 1973. _ _ _ 

Noble. Jeanne. Beautiful Alsq.Are the Souls of My Black Sisters: A History of the 
Black Woman in America. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1978, 
Williarris. Ora. American Black Women in the Arts and Social Sciences: A Biblio- 
graphic Survey._ hAetuchen, New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 1979: Revised and 
expanded edition: 



Black Women's Literature 

AhthofogTes 

Bell Roseann P; Betty d: Parker; and Beverly Guy-Sheftall, eds 
Bridges: Visions of Black Women in Literature. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
Anchor, 1979. _ 
Hull.-6lorla T.; Patricia Bell Scott; and Barbara Srriith, eds. Black Women's Stud- 
ies. Old Westbury, New York: Feminist Press, 1981. 

Washington, Mary Helen, ed: Black-syed Susan's: Oassic Stories by and about 
Black Women. New York: Anchor, 1975. 

Articles 

Bethel, Lorraine, and Barbara Smith, eds. Conditions: five.-Tfie Black Women's 
rssue. Vol: 2, No. 2 (Fall 1979). Available from Conditions, PO. Box 56, Van Brunt 
Station, Brooklyn, New York 11215. 

Hull, Gloria T. "Afro- American NA/omen Poets: A Bio-Critical Survey." In ShaAe.- 
speare's Sisters: feminist Essays on Women Poets. Ed\{ed^^ Sandra Gilbert and 
Susan Gubar. BIdomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1979. 
Smith, Barbara. "Toward a Black Feminist Criticism." Conditions: Two, Vol. 1 , No. 
2 (October 1977). I 4 - 

i i i 
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African-Artiencah Culture 



Emery; Lynne F, Black Dance inJbe United States from 1619 to 1970, tos 
Angeles: Natlohal Press Books, 1972. 

Garland, Phyl. The Sound of Soul Chicago: Henry Regency Co., 1969. 
Harris, Middleldn. The Black Book. New York: Random House, 1974. 
Hughes, Langslori, and Milton Mellzer. Btack Magic: A Pictonal History of Black 
Entertainers in America, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
Southern, Eileen. The Music of Black Americans: A History, New York: W.W. Nor- 
ton and Co:, Inc:, 1971. 

Other Articles/Books 



Maquet, Jacques: Africanity: The Cultural Unity of Black Africa: New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1972. 

Mbiti, John S. African Religions and Phifosophy, New York: Doubleday and Co., 
Inc.. 1969. 

OseV, Gk, K,_African Contribution to Civilization, London: The African Publication 
Society, 1973. 

. The African Philosophy of Life. London: The African Publication 

Society, 1970. 

Smith, A. Adeyemi. "African Religion in the Americas." African Mirror, Vol. 2 
(June/July 1979); 

Williams, eiiancellor. The Destruction oLBIack Civilization: Great Issues of a Rac^ 
from 4500 B,C to 2000 A,D. Chicago: Third World Press, 1974. 
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6. WOMEN^SjaiSTORY, ORAL TRADITION, 



AND CULTURE 



Chris Czernik 



INTRODUCTION 



This course guide is designed to serve as a reference and resource tool. It 
grew but of two _vyorkshpp_ ser^^^^ History, Oral Traditjo^^^ 
Culture;" One was a twelve-week series, two-and-one-half to three hours per ses- 
s ion ; the >i'|h e r consisted of t wp_ s in g [e^eve nt _cq rti rh u n ity o U t r eac h wd r ks h ops . 
This guide speaks exclusively about women in the United Slates, but many of the 
concepts and theories^^ or modified for, women's historical 
experiences in other countries. Similarly; many of the ideas, aclivitieSj and 
resourced can be used to tailor-make a workshop for a specific group. For exam- 
ple, a cross-cultural balance should always be maintained, but erhphasis_will 
change depending oh the racial, ethnic, age, class, and emotional or sexual pref- 
erences of the women you are work|_nj _wilh\ 

Fundamental and introductory in its approach, this course guide Is especially 
intended for women whp are unfarnijiar wjth w anjd whp are cdrn- 

munity workers and organizers in various settings — community centers, Y\A/CAs, 
settjeinenj houses, Jnd vvLpmen^ 

guide with community workers, it is hoped that many more workshop series 
a bib u t_ vyo rn e n wij I be m a d e av a ij ab I ejo c o mm u h i ty wo me n w h o la ck s uc h I ear n- 
ing opportunities because of economic, racial, age, and sexual discrimjnaj id ri. 
Although ybU heed hot be trained or experienced in women's history to lead such 
workshops, having some background knowledge Js_ crucial, _The_ descriptive 
materials, plus references listed in the Resources section, will be helpful in this 
proc ess . T h is- g u ide can al sd_be usef uj \o_ worn en who teach in f ern i hist or wbrtl- 
en's studies programs in educational institutions; None of what follows should be 
viewed as .dbg m alLQ br as a statjc lessbn^la n . I hstead , it should be seen as an 
incentive to stimulate your own creative ideas for designing workshops on wom- 
en's Just or y. 

Women's history; quite simply; is information about women's lives; it is 
extremely rich, exciting, complex, and challenging. It speaks of women's experi- 
ences within the realm of a diverse female culture^ but also in relation Jo a rnaje 
culture, society at large, and a world context; Active rather than passive, both 



Chrjs CzernjR, ra/sed Pb//s/)-Car^o/rc, was born In Ch/cago's "Back of the >^rds*i 
neighborhood: buTiDg the 1960's she worked as a commujnifyJqr§ani^^^ 
group worker In 1970 she became active in the women's movement which helped 
stimulate her interest in women's history. Sjnce 197^^^ 

nist historian, advocating the need to explore the diversify of women's history and 
encouraging all women to reclaim their heritage and culture. 
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bratanl and subtle, it tells us what has happened and what we have done, what is 
happening and whaLwe are doing. Women's hisldry swiBlls with the or^^^^ 
-music, poetry, literature, sculpture and painting, needlework and. ojher 
" hihcrctafted"M"sr"c^^^ and herbal/medicinar remedies we have 

created and are creating. Likewise, our contributions as_oholq§raphers^ arctii- 
tects/doctors, nurses, spies, teachers, workers (unpaid and paid), friends, lov- 
ers, mothers, daughters, sisters, and wives have lefLtheJrJijstqric^^^ 
active participation in various social and collective movements has been major. 
So has our relationship to. the economic, sqc^'iaL and p 

country. Learning about women's history enables us to understand more keenly 
the process of history— -the relatlqnshi;) of eyerits, conditions, and human Inter- 
actions from one time period to another.Thus, we realize that current situatlpnls 
are ropted_iH_the histqrjcal fprc^ decades and centuries, and simulta^ 

neously^ understand that our present lives and day-to-day circumstances are the 
process of rriakingjiislory. ^ _ 

Oral tradition and "oral history" play a significa_njp_art in wpmLe^^^^^ Ver- 
bal sharing-- storytellihg and music making— dates back to the beginning of civi- 
lization. It is the primary form for cornmunicatin^ pur feelings, thou life 
experiences to children, peers, young adults, and elders. In our storytelling we 
pass on cooking recipes. an_d healing remedies, we tell secrets and we gossip. It 
is not unusual for us to talk about what happened before we were born, about pur 
childhood and adolescent experiences, about close relationships, perhaps abouj 
giving birth, about chiic' rearing, and about our responses to deaJh.JA^ 
infprmatipn about our work experiehces, about the hard and easy times, and 
about our survival; .. _ ;_ 

Our rnulic rnaking also reflects much information about our lives: For.example, 
African-American slave songs a/c fjlled with powejiuJ_ttiojjahJ_s_, Jeer and 
actidris about enslaved conditions. Often they jilustrate discontent, anger, and 
resistance to appalling injustices; other tlmes theyjunctidri as 
td ihe Ndrth. Many religious songs reflect concerns ancLhopes about the prqrn- 
ised land— where it was_and_vyhen U vypuld be reached. The mdr^ ''®cent histori- 
cal songs of immigrant, Appalachian, and other women are further iirustratlon^pf 
how music provides insight iMQPur history. Lullabies, prote^^ ""J°Q 
organizing songs, and love songs. constitute a large part ofpur m^usipaHymade 
heritage^ This heritage adds an irriportant dimensidn to our history and is a 
source that should not be overloaked. 

Oral history is the existence of, and active cdllection of, people's stories and 
music. Women's oral history fob uses exclusivelypnjnfo/matipn abdut^w^ 
lives and abdut sdciety, as told by wom'er^; It |s more than personal history; it is 
wo m e n ' s V i e w of t h e wo r Id _ beyo n d^ pjj rs_e[ves: _t h e f am i ly, the h prh e , the wo r k- 
place, politics, race relations, class conflicts, and education. Oral history is also a 
recpu n tj n^ pf _sto_r[e_s ,_ _s_d_njs an d h Lstpr icaj *Lryo''m sl'ori passed dn td Us by du r 
mothers and grandmothers: Its value isecomes obvious when we realize the pre- 
dorninant rdje pral tradJUon and rriusic making play in female culture. As a pri- 
mary source, it takes on even greater significance when we realize how little 
wdmen's histdry, as well as the history of other neglected groups^ is actually 
recorded. This is especially true for "common" wpmen whose Jife exp^ 
are seldom recorded anywhere. Consequently, women's oral history^ which is 
perhaps our most abundant spurcepfhistprjcalipfdrrn vital to the crea- 

tion and preservation of an accurately written women's history 

The collection of these p/Lmaiirriaterials can be for the sole purjDdse cDf preser- 
vation, or for use in creating other documents. This verbal historical information 
can be gathered either b^^ note taking or tape recording; interviews can be con- 
ducted either with an individual or with a group. A variety of purposes for, 
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apprdaches id, and methods of collecting oral histories exist, with much room for 
creativity. 

Whenever and fdi- whatever reason we consider women's history; we mast not 
think solely while and rniddle class.. Our history, our culture; is multiracial an^ 
multi-ethnic, and It reflects various economic backgrounds: The Native American 
woman w^ym what is now consjdered tlie l^^ long before the colonial 

white woman; the African-American woman siave was_jnvoluntarily brought to 
this land shortly after the settllhg of the cdldnies; the Chicaria was m the VVest 
iong before that territory was invaded. During the early and mid-18dd's, German 
women fled the religldus persecution of their country, Irish women escaped a 
famine in search oi food, and Chinese women were brought to Ihe Wesl Coast as 
"picture brides" and menial workers; all were lured to this country on the pre- 
tense that the United States was a land where people had their f reec iT, a [and 
of plenty. More honestly, they were deliberately lured here to be exploited as 
c h e a p la bo r. T h o us a n d s_ of dtjier. wh '1© _^as tern E u ro jDe a nj m m ig ra n ts s et f pot d h 
our shores later in the nineteenth century as did Japanese women. Twentieth- 
century^ jrn migration furt^^^^^ expanded our racial, ethnic, arid economic diversity 
in Ihis country; it continues to do so today 

There are sd many facets df womeri's culture td unearth arid reclaim as wom- 
en's history: our involvement in collective struggles and social and political 
mdvemerits, dur achievements as individual women, and our contributions to 
society at large. What js rnost Jniportant when vveMud7L/eseLarch,_teachj and 
share information about our history is that we be sensitive to and openly aware of 
the differences and sjmijarijies _a^^ that we make connections 

with larger social, political, and economic systems. ... 
1 _The^oals that fpljow are iritende^^ Jp prqv'de a practical set of guideliries fdr 
applying a feminist sensibiiity to the teaching and study of women's history The 
list summarized at the cdriclusiori df the next sei^tiori cari be referred td thrdugh- 
out the various stages of your workshop series. The goals themselves can be 
used as criteria fdr making decisioris about the content, activities, readings, 
resources, and methods of your workshop series, as well as for measuring its 
effectiveness. 



GOALS 

T h e b ro ad §6 a\ bj " Wp me n ' s_H i story, O r a^i d i t io ri; arid C u It u re " ^ni a k i ri g 
women's history available to community women, as a concrete body of knowl- 
ed§e_and as a poterilial todi for sdcial charige-— is iritricately cdririected to yet 
another goal: the conscious use of. feminist, values. A feminist perspective 
requires a serious corrimitment td actively challerige sexist attitudes and behav- 
iors and to work toward the elimination of sexism, .Further, It dpes_nQt view sexual 
dlscrimiriation as the only concern of a femin[st politic. Prejudices^toward people 
of d i f f eren t ages , * economic b ack^ ro u n ds ,_ emoy o n al/sex ual pref eren ces^ arid 
races are opposed. Feminist energy is channeled Into confronting andeliminat- 
IngLthe^se JniusticeSj^ as welj as the mjustice^^^^^ abuse, wife battering, rape, 

and violence against women in general. The task is endless and difficult. Often 
internalized as a^way of life, feminism permeates our miriute-to-miriute, day-to- 
day behavior _ 

The relationship that a feriiiriist perspective has to women's history Is special. 
Women's history has been, and to a significant extent^ stiJMs pveHoqked and 
withheld. As women, we, too, have contributed to this situation by passively 
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. accepting teachings thai belittle and jgnore our history. The Reryasjve hegfect is 
. .hot accidental; it has been a cdhsciduis development^ The main reason for our 
•'conspicuous invisibility/' despite our f ifty-pArcent-gus m in society, Is 
that recorded history has usually been wrl^iten by men and thus has been gov- 
erned by men's ideqiogles, jnlerprelaJipns, and value systerris. Mi9h In power 
writeabcut great white men, their military strategies, their wartime viciories, their 
presldenjlal. campaigns, and th^^ ^^^®y^oJ^ot Include the histories 
of non-powerful, unnotable people in any of the rigid historical categories Ihe^ 
have invented, categories such as social, ecdndmic, political, and institutional 
history: __. 

When wdrhen's hisitofy has beign included it has been horribly distorted: indi- 
vidual, famous, white, upper-class women predominate injhejittle w^^ his- 
tory that exists. Their lives and contributions are regarded as '^successful*' in 
relation to a man's world; they are measured by andjn^^^ with male 

values arid norms. This is not **bad" history in and of itself, but it is extremely 
limited. _ _ 

In these and other Instances women are depicted; as :appendages, objects, 
inferiprs,3_ubhunians^ PU shaping and leading varidUs soc]aI, 

political; and collectively organized movements— such as the abolltlgn of slayer^, 
earjy women's rights, health care arid refdrm, child care, housing, sanitation, 
women's suffrage, labor reform, and union organizing—are rarely_meritioned. 
With few exceptidris, male-recdrded history is seen through a patriarchal, while, 
middle- and upper-mlddle-class leris. The eXlent Jo which sexjsn^^ ^orms 
6i discrimiriatidri are exercised is Mghtful and painful: Sharing knowledge about 
these oppressive biases is an excelJentAxarnp'e P[ when arid hdw a feminist per- 
spective can cntique and challenge the way our history is viewed, and what 
needs to be changed. 

YdU might now ask, why is it so Important to know about women's history? 
What significant effect coluld itlposslbjy have dn womeri*s lives? Why should we 
share thi?information with other women? Women's history proyides us with infor- 
mation and Idenlificatiori pdirits bdth iri a histdrical process and in j)ur current 
lives: It serves as a bonding force between wornen of lhe_pa_stand lhe^res^eri 
demystifies dur female aricestdrs— their roles, actions, contributions, and collec- 
tive efforts: It also enables us to recognize and evaluate the intercharige of wdm 
en's relalidrishifD with society, society's relationship with women, and all the 
forces tliat help mold contemporary situatjons. Know^^^^ bdth the strengths 
arid weaknesses of our past Is Inspirational and strategic. _ _ 

By unearthing and reclaLrniri^ our past, we cari break through the negative 
images imposed on us by sexist history and by present-day spcleiy, esoecially 
the historically sexist images that, often s^^^^ us into feeling that we have to 
be subservient; dependent, and subhuman; that we don't hayaanj^ ri^hjs Jrijdi- 
yld u_a_lily!_ an^ culture; arid that we have riot beeri present and^active in main- 
siream history This could have a significant effect _qri women's lives.^.^ 
irifdrrried is ridt drily a refusal to be kepl^ passive, but also empowers us to change 
internalized images and myths,, to chari9e_oulr Jives, and td wdrk tdward social 
arid political change in an oppressive; sexist society Being informed also helps 
u s loo k a t even ts an d cb n d 1 1 ion s m p u r c y r ren t wd rl d wi t h rtld re d ept h . 

There are many reasons for sharing information about women's hlstpry with 
women, beypnd the excitement and satisfactidri. First, knowledge about wom- 
en's history shatters the historical silence of our lives and culture, it gives w^ 
anppportunjty to clairri arid irivestigate an er^ormous heritage; both individually 
and as a group. This helps to dismantle the exLstjn§ ppcRets_pf individual isdla- 
tipri that have beeri created by a patriarcha] system which has kept us ignorant 
and separated from each other. Second^ as vypmen come together to learn, to 
share information, to give, and to receive, incredible individual change and col- 
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iaborative bonding occur The more frequently such bonding happens, the 
greater Is gUr strehjth jo act collectively In making major change: - 

All of the-concerns that have just been discussed refject ari explicitlyjerninist 
pdmt of view. If another perspective had, b(5en -used we m[ght not have asked: 
yVhat value does women's history have? Why is it so [rriplortarit to _kndw abdul it? 
What sigriificartt effect could it possibly have on women^s lives? And, why should 
we share information about wgmeiVs^ 

The following goals summarize this section and are the basis of the two wom- 
en's history workshop series (Workshop A and Workshop B): 

• To introduce and acquaint women who are not in traditional educational set- 
tings with wdmeh's history, oral tradition, and culture 

• To put our history in a context that helpis p^arUcipahts uriderstand why it has 
been neglected and what values there are In knowing about it 

• To demystify women's history and to i!!ustrate the important role it plays in soci- 
ety's history 

• TQherp_wom_en |eam about th^^^^ general and how much 
" has been left out about the vast majority of humanity 

• To help women think more perceptively and critically about the present 

• To encourage women to trust and talk with each other aboutjheir heritage;^ 
illustrate the value of oral history by doing oral history; and to help validate par- 
tic i p a nts ' ex pe ri en c es t h ro ug h h 1 stp r ic a I i den tif ic ation . ' 

• To help develop critical skills for examining women's history and to provide 
concrete resources for continuing to learn about women's history beyond the 
workshops ' _ _ _ - . 

• To be sensi_tive_arid_attentiv_e_to the leamihg needs and wants of the partici- 
pants and to make the historical context relevent to their lives 

• Tq create a_suppprtive, hori-jntimida arena in which women 
can learn about their history and practice oral history 

• Ip work toward creating a strong and growing consciousness about the impor- 
tance of women's lives and history 

• To break through the silence and isolation that have kept women separated, 
thus enabling us to make changes whenever and however necessary 

The remaining sections describe in greater Tdepth how I concretely achieved 
these goals. ^ 



DESCRIPTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

The women who participated -in the first workshop sMes LWorkshpp A)^^^^^^^ 
el_der!Y,_white, and from poor or working-class backgrounds: They or their parents 
had immigrated from Nova Scotia, Ireland, Scotland^ Sweden, and Italy. All were 
widows, most wisre mothers, and they ranged Jn age from in their mid-sixties to 
eighty-six. One woman had. gone to _cpllege;_a few others had cornpleted high 
school. Each woman was a wonderful, strong, loving person; collectively, the. 
group was quite talkative, assertive, arid dynamic. 

y,Mdst of them were Involved with the elderly day-care program _whe_re the work^ 
$hop series was held. As a grass-rodts community agency the program provided 
hot lunches; housing, transportation, and health care servicesj_and educational/ 
recreatipnal_activities for elderly residents. It is Important to note here that tnis 
community site was not a resldentia^ or nursingJiome,_iii which case the work- 
shop content, process, and dynamics would have unfolded differently 
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_Wdmeri must cope with so many difficult issues during the latter life stages; 
Their concerns include (inanciaj survival, declining health, isolatjqnj_widovvhqod^ 
abandonmentL, loneliness/and death. Physical mobility; simply as afjected by rain 
or snow, can also take on major significance. In addition tp all of these concerns, 
elderly women can also experience an ever-pj-esent^ agonizing worry about their 
productivity and worth, as viewed_bylhe Larger spciety 

A twelve-week workshop series emphasizing women's oral tradition and his- 
tory was seen as one way of enabimg these elderly women to cope wjth,^or to 
Qtiange, some of their cfrcumstances. Because most of thes.e wp^rnen Jived alone, 
the process- of .meeting new friends and establishing new relationships was 
.'important: Verbally sharing their experiences and e_xpJo_rLnglheJr own and other 
women's hlstorjes in a personal, subjective way were as significant as making 
new friends. The sharing of their experiences. b_rpught_ about ah aware 
tfieir individual and collective histories and, beyond that, the impact that wom- 
en!s history has on society.. 

The second workshop (Workshop B) was quite different from the first. It was 
held in a predominantly white andjDppr or wlqrkmg;^^^^^^ 

idents were second- or third-generation descendants of European immigrants,. 
Expectations were tha_t ypu ng mMhers twenty to thirty-five years old, living alone 
or with a partner, would participate in a twelve-week workshop, serjes. The 
•emphasis, folrjearjiin^v^^^^ and experiential, and 
^ very few sessions would be devoted to oral history. _ 

By and larj[e, Jhe women who live in this community are fairJy isolated, and 
valone in facing those issues typical of their living enyirpriment. They a^^^ 
tionedjo feel powerless and helpless in relation to social, economic, and political 
systems, yet they are strong, lively womeA_whp__are_suryival-o^^^^^^^^ 
dqhXmihce wcDrds. Child care is a constantJworry for those women who have 
young children and work outsjde the home.. For those who do not work outside 
the home, very little time is spent away from their children. In most casesjndivid- 
ual autonomous space is ngt.even considered a possibility, or else women are 
made to feet guilty for taking some space of their own. Inform^ation about health 
care, birth control^ abqrjion, arid welfare rights is hard to come byj taking control 
of these issues Iseven more difficult. Oftentimes the vypmleAwho are married a^^^^ 
Igcked lritq a dependericy relattdnship with their husbands; this, coupled with 
isolation, helps create the secrecy and helpjessness arourid^ a 
beating, and child abuse. Providing workshops on women's history that woul_d.be 
both educational and. recreatiqnal_was seen as one way to encourage these 
worrieri to break out of their condition: 

One of the main reasonsjoj- aj)prqachirig this neighborhood was that very few 
educational services that deal specifically with women's Jives and issu^es were 
avajlabie_toLthese_qornrnunity women. Moreover, I personally felt comfortable 
going intoihis community because it was similar to the neighborhood in which I 
grevy up. Contact for eritry into this community was made with a newly estab- 
lished, community-based women's center. The staff was very enthusiastic and 
supportive of the project. 

The original workshop plans tojmpjemenj a tvyelye-^ on women^s 

history for the young mothers of this cornmunity did not, however, materializ^. 
Miscommunicatloris and_ LnsMicient outreach were the major causes for this fail- 
ure. Instead, two Independent workshop events were presented_a_s_pa_rt of the 
center's overall outjeach prograrri. The women who attended these sessions 
were community residents, but their roots were not in .thjs cqmrnunity and they 
did not have child-care responsibilities. Nonetheless, the two-event community 
outreach series successfully Introduced women's history to these women. 
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ORGANIZING THE GROUPS 

This section is inleniionally wrillen for women who are doing oulreachwprR as 
outsiders lo a cprnmunity^br group, but many of the issues discussed are also 
applicable to communiiy-eslabiished workers, the issues incrud^e:_decLding upon 
the grqups of women you want to work with; finding agencies thai may want to 
co-sponsor a workshop series;. locating a meetjnj s_pace; making^ initial c^^^^ 
and final site selections; enlisting the support of agency slaft and generating 
•publicity and outreach activjii^'s jo atjract communjty MV ^e^'iriQ^'S that 

these, community outreach organizing issues are as important as the workshops 
jhemselves. A descrjpjipn of how they evolved in the communities I worked In 
follows. You should speculate on how these issues might unfold in your 
cbrnmunil^ '_ 

boniacls for the elderly women's group came about very easily A commuri[ty 
staff membor learned about the workshop series through an informal discussion 
with opr project coordinator When" I expressed interest In conducting workshops 
for elderly women at this site, arrangements were made forjne to meet with the 
other agency staff; members, they were enlhusiasl[c, but needled a^ ^a/s jo 
make a final decision. Gbviously, I got the go-ahead. Later I learned the agency 
was in a dilemma about thls^bejnj a.l'wprTien V' workshop and about having 
offer from another organization to conduct individual interviews with its mem- 
bers. This dilemmajsan inter^st^^ dynajriic to review 

interview. Both of these issues were briefly mentioned during the Interview, but 
never to the point where jhe^ affected a decision. Since the staff did not clearly 
voice its concerns, I vvas not able to make any response.„Not only vyasjhi.s disad- 
vantageous for nie, but we were both risking losses. Although I conducted the 
workshop series at this community site, J did not realize the controyersia[ nature 
bf the staff's decisioh-rhaking process, to my mind, this Incident is a good illus- 
tration of, how an outside^ and an agency staff b_ee[in lb .struggle with the 
trust from the very first meeting. Also remember that it is not only agency staff 
•that makes a decision from this Interview process; you, tod, have choices to 
rhake. 

'the decision to work with _yp;^un;a, wolrking-class mothers for the second work- 
shop series seemed simple enough to carry out. I knew the women's center staff 
would probably be_ enthusiastic and suppbrti ve of the project . I did not reaHze, 
however, that outreach work in this particular cornrnunlly wouldjDrpve to be 
/difficul] as it was. Many serious miscommunications and unexpected problems 

kepi delaying and redefining the workshop series. 

For exampie, the center's decision-making body made a misinformed decision 
to include the workshops In its fall educjtlpnal plrpg^^^^ of the time 

restrictions of our project I had to withdraw the workshop proposal. Five weeks 
later a center staff rnembelr aHd I h_ad_the oppo^^^ talk about our mutual 

disappointment in not being able to offer the workshops at the center Durin^g this 
discussion we realiz^^^^^ the staff represisntatiye who 

history workFliop proposal had not given the declsibn-rnakLng_grdup alj the 
needed information. It was clear I should have been present at that meeting to 
clarify points of confusion and to answer .questlb_ns._The_ce_nter's 
realized'my time restrictions, and was under the impression that the center would 
have had to do all the publicity and ouj/eAQh^w^ for which it had neither the 
mdney nor the time. When I explained that there would be no financial expenses 
for the center and that I InieAded jp_d_p_a£bpd part of the outreach work, the staff 
member offered to have the proposal reviewed, the workshop proposal vyas 
accepted for irnrnediate irnp^lementation a few weeks later; this was almost eight 
weeks from the original contact date. 
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The Jessonsjo be learned from this irlcldent are quite striking: do not treat year 
agency .contacts too casually, or handie your propgsajjoo mformaliy A^^^^ 
physically jDreserit at a meeting to answer questions and respond to any con- 
cerns— do not rely on the telephone. Eight weeks' lime could have been saved 
the proposal had been formally presented at the center's biweekly decision-mak- 
jng meeting, : 

Once a decision has been made .about where the workshop series wiH be heldj 
deyelpj? a cjoser working relationship v/ith the agency staff. Especially enlist its 
support and cooperation for pubjicily and recruitment; and perhaps dp some 
direct recruitment yourself. Your visibility and availability should deepsn, if hot 
establish, trust between you and the agency staff and potential workshop 
participants. 

Working with the program staff coordlnatgr_at__the center for t^ was hot 

only enjoyable, but invaluable and crucial to setting up the. workshop series. She 
made phone calls tp_variqus_cornmuhity agenci^ 'J^^^'vicluals and offered to 
distribute the flyers that I had printed; Daring this stage we maintained close con- 
tact with each pj he G both J in t^iepfiohe. 

tittle time was actuallyspent in direct recruitment. Lt did not seem_necess_a_ryjrj 
this case, but your situation rhay be quite different. Nonetheless, always check 
the progress of recruitment with the staf* person. She may want you tp do more of 
[he recruiting work, or she may not be making enough contacts for your 
satisfaction. : 

There is a noteworthy incident, however, that occurred daring the recruitment 
stage at the center for the_elderl7._A[though the^^^^^ ^^ave a pre- 

ddminantly white membership I hoped the participants would represent different 
racial backgrounds. Through inquiriesllprned that a Puerto Ricah and Cuban 
women's group participated in the center's program. When I approached the 
leader_of_this group atDout the possibility of having some of the women attend the 
workshops, she informed me that they all spoke their native Jang uage exclu- 
sively. Because 1 and hiany other potential participants did not speak their lan- 
goage, there was no practical way for us to meet tpgeiher. 

This lahguage barrier was an unexpected, painful and awkward issue.to sort 
out. The incident reminded me. of_hdwJanguage carj be^u^ 
also made me keenly aware of how language may not be considered when_vy_e 
are delerminingL.whom we wa^^^ outreach program: 
Be sensitive to the issue of language,. and keep in mind that you might vvant tq 
have a wprkshpj) series excjuS for, or that includes, women vj'io co not 
speak EngJish as their first language. 

The publicity and recruitment process with the women's center was somewhat 
different. A flyer was mailed to a substantial list pf people whose har^ were 
supplied by the center, and was posted In laundromats and supermarkets. (You 
might also consider posting a flyer in churches, _bolw^ and hairdressing 
shops, as well as making community newspaper and. radio spot annqunce- 
ments.) There vyas ^opld conimjjnicatipri be[^ staff and me, but no time at 
all was spent intermingling with peopJe at the center. 

It was obvious from the first session at the women's center that the series 
would not get off the ground: four women attended. None represente;d the an[ici- 
patM .grass-roots, iridisenous populatidn; none were mothers: and only one 
woman would have been able to attend the work_shpp_serie_s to jt_s_end. To rriy 
mirid^ there are two hiain reasons for the failure of these workshops. First, 1 did 
not accurately assess the situaliqn of the wqmen^s cenjer outreac The 
center was recently founded and had not yet established a strong, visible identity 
in the community. Most of the cqmrnunity wpmen had little or ho interaction with 
the center and were probably ambivalent about its relevancy to them. SecondLl 
did not realistically determine to what extent I should do outreach work. More- 



over, by this time I was so eager for the workshop series to begin that I lost sight 
of summer being lust, around lhe_cprner^and summer is c^^^^^ a My 3! 

lime for mothers, or for anyone, to become involved in a twelve-week workshop 

series^ i 

Rather than pull out of the community altogether, the staff and j agreed to 
present two single-event sessibris in the fall. This decision was made to maintain 
continuity and perseverance in outreach efforts to this neighborhood; to jahprjhe 
workshops more closely to the center's overall educational outreach program; 
and to offer, as minimal as it might be, some exposure and introduction to wom- 
en's history and women's oral history; 



LEADING THE GROUPo 

Th e re a re_ s pm e_5 e n er a j co n c e r n s abo u J J ead i h g ^ro ups i h a t c a n be mos I h el p- 
fol if considered early on when planning for your workshops. These concerns pri- 
marily [a\\ into three categories: your educational philosophy; your teaching 
approaches and methods; and your abilities as a facilitator to provide leadership 
for, and to be sensitive to, and aware of, many group issues. 

The decade of the l97C)'s has blossomed vyijh what has cpmejp be_Rnlowri as 
women's studiiss. But to a large degree, women's studies has been controlled by 
a n d con fin ed wit hi n _t he walls of academ ic_ i n stHu lion s . Th[s sit ua j JprL Js not ojl'V 
unfortunate, but quite alarming, given that women's studies has its origin.in the 
grass-roots women '_s__rnpyement_._W academLc jns|itUtion 
hold of a subject matter, too often such actions are coupled with a sense of elit- 
es m a n d re s I r i c t jo n , to the exc | u s lo n of com m u nit y people .One g rp up of commu- 
nity people who are discriminatorily excluded is women. Because knowledge is 
systerhaiically withheld, women are kept powerless. T^ls situation is something 
we cannot aJlow to happen over and over again. We must maintain an d npurish 
that knowledge which originates from women's lives within grass-roots communi- 
ties. Reclaiming knowledge about wbmen fpr cpmMunltyvvorrien has been the 
major philosophic premise for this women's studies project. 

My main thoughts abpul t_he educajipnal process are th it should be available 
to everyone, It should not be adall, boring learning situation, and it should enable 
PPPple_lo_niake chaneLeAl^^^^^^ .'S relevant to what people want^ 
lo learn; if it has real connection to their lives and to soclbty; If it does not perpetu- 
ate uniusi, repressive systems arid attitudes, then it is worthwhile — it becomes 
aclive and challenging. . . . 

The teaching approaches employed for the women's history workshop series 
a re con c e r n ed w;t ! i bol h ex pe r i e n 1 1 a j a n d I n_s tr U c t ly e/ex pps j ipry lea rni rig. By 
incorporating historical information about v?omen's lives with contemporary 
women's issues,, these aipjDrpachesj:rea^^ 

relevant and empowering: When discussion-oriented sessions utilize both per- 
son a I s h a r 1 n §^ a n d puts [d e reso u rces , a s t i m u I at in g ed u ca t ib n mod el is de vel- 
oped: This type of a learning situation can move us toward personal and social 
change. My ppiriiori is that this hiodel is feminist in nature. Examples of how the 
experiential and instructive/expository approaches were used In the workshops 
follow. 

. In the elderly women's workshops we went from an emphatjcally persprial 
sharing phase, in which we verbally exchanged historical information about our 
I i ves , to a more i ns tr u c j 1 ve/ex pp s i t o ry J3 ha s e^ 1 n _ whlc h a u d[pyjs u al an d w ri 1 1 e ri 
materials were used: Of coarse, a balance of both personal and external 
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resources_vyas achieved during each session, but Ihrou^hpal the workshop 
series emphasis was consciousJy placed on *gne or the other, Ajihe wom 
center each session, rnaihtained a balance of both aspects: (^atside resources 
were used initially and prepared, us for the discus_sjpn_and persqnal-sha^^^ 
period that immediately fcilldwed. It is important to note here that while drawing 
from the self, we also went beyond the self— to social, economic, and political 
Systems of society. - 

Be sure to vyork tgward creating a support i^^^^^ 
atmosphere: Be attentive to the learning needs and wants of the parljcipantsj 
and make the sessions relevant. Oftentimes group leaders can become so 
immersed in the content that they lose sight of these aspects of lhe_edluc_atLolnal 
process. jSearchJdr that balance, which will differ from group to group, and main- 
tain it: Remember that community women may be coming to_aJearning sJtuati_^ 
for the first time in a long while and may feel anxious about the new experience; 
do_not alienate them by creating a typical classroom setjing. 

Both the twelve-week wdrkshop senes and the series of two single-event work- 
shops were designed as self-con tAined^independ^^ They are interrelated 
as a whole, but the self-containment is an important feature. It allows participants 
to miss a session,, i_f necessary, and helps ip_ include riewcdmers 

Use simple, concise resoacces that will carry an impact and creale_engagin;g 
and manageabl_e_ activities. Films, slide shows, photographs, artifacts, musjc, 
and short, readable written materials can be powerful. Hgvyeyer, such_rrialer|als 
should be selected carefully in relation to their appropriateness -for your group 
and in relation to a participatory activity For_exampleLjn one instance I used a 
written historical account of women's work: The information could have been. dis- 
tributed as a take-home handout or wpmen_ could ha^^^ .read it individually in 
silence during the session: Instead, we read it aloud to one another, with. th^ 
accepting option that wojrien did hot have 1^^^ read if they did not wan| lo. As It 
happened, all of the women wanted to read, and the content became actively 
engaging. 

Consider as well thie inappropriateness or feasibility of ouiside_a_sslgnmenls. 
Community women often have pressures such as paid work, c^iild care, house- 
work, and poor health that prevent them from beinaable to undertake even shbrl 
reading assignments. Do not overwhelm your participants: U may be that women 
will wanl and need some putsjde assign mentis, b^ut this desire may occur only 
toward the middle or near the end of the series. Then again, the workshops may 
be part of an educational institution, in which case outside assignments would be 
appropriate. _ _ 1 

The men were _aj first^ disgruntled by our request, but djd grant^us temporary 
and then permanent use of the room. The dynamics that occurred in Jhle prbce^^^^ 
of getting this space are important. First, the female members oMhe elderly com- 
muniiy site did not have a room of their own to_meMin._whereas the men di^ 
Second, although the men grew to understand our need for a meeting space of 
our own, they, did so In response to the lactfuL. asserti^^^^ 
participants. Third, my speculation is that these requests were.no coincidence 
and that ttrey were directly rejaled to the workshop experience 
sidn grdup members were keenly in touch with their roles and rights as wolmeri 
and as human beings, Md were not about to be passive victims^ Consequent 
as a group we grew to realize our right to a comfortable, guiet meeti/ig space- 

Membership^, another impdrtant group issue, does not form instantly if it is 
based on volunteer participation. Transiency and fluctuatipln are ndLuncom^m^ 
an_d_ membership stabilizatidn will probably not occur until the third, fourth, or fifth 
meeting. Being in a calm, accepting place and vyorkin^ w^^ dynamic Is dne 
of the most crucial points to understand in working with groups. Remaining open 
and flexible about membership is important in forming any group. Some of the 
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repeiiiive process necessary to inlrodace new j/vomen to the group may be 
extremely frustrating; however, the end results will be gratifying. 

Membership in the. elderly women's group did not stabilize until the fjft_h_se_s- 
sioh. From ,then on it fluctuated between six and nine participants, but most often 
had eight iq attendance,. Approximately twenty wgmyen respgAd.edwjlh interest J 
the workshop flyer; eight women, along with the agency staff person with whomi 
was working, attended, the fjrsl sess^ dead but_sjoiTny s^^^^^ 

winter. The femall turnout of four women who attended the second meeting was 
Qujle al_armijT§ to me. Rather than jDanLca tUrhout, and despite rny 

disappointmeni, 1 recalled that attendance lends to fluctuale for the first few 
[JlfetLng^s o^any^aroup^A and, as 

previously mentioned, membership stabilized around the fifth session. It lakes a 
few rneetihgs for a group to establish its identity and solidify; thereafter little tran- 
siency will occur. . . . _ _ 

I want to stress that for this group-formation stage, keep in touch with every 
woman who attends a session. Do not badger women to attend^ but try to dis- 
cover why they are or are not coming to the meetings. Such follow-up provides 
personal contact, helps establish trusj, and might aid in modifying the content of 
the workshop series: . 
_ _ Yq u will n ee d jo^ be lespo s i b I e f p r jd rqy i d m g a c e rtauh am o u h t of J ea d e rs hip, 
especjally durihg .the beginning of the series. For example, your initial role will 
probably be toloffer a sense of purpose and direction, to help the women feel 
comfortable, tol encourage them to talk and participate, and to monitor how long 
the women talk! whether or not others are being cut off, and if they are stickjng to 
the topic. That degree of involvement should, de_cre_ase_after_a^ 
when exciting leadership will be provided by the participants themselves: 

Termination isjanother given feature of a group's prqce^^ 
halt to an ongoing experience that many people share together Whether it has 
been a ^oo d o r Ba d exp er i e n c e yo u_sho u Id g[ve yd u r s el f eh d ug h time tb s ati sf ac- 
torily process, and end your relationship with the participants; do not terminate 
abruptly. I was sensitized to the issue of termination during the very first session 
of the elderly women's workshop. One woman simply said that she. was sad the 
workshops would; only be twelve weeks. Ending or drawing closure to a situation 
is not an uncommon concern for elderly people. They must cofD_e wjlh_deiLthjJoss^ 
and subsequent loneliness more frequently now than in any other stage of life: 
Co n s eq u e n t ly, h o vy t h e s e ri es e ..id ed_ was J3 f.utrri ost eo n cernfq r m e. B ec a use we 
had all grown so diose, established a lot of trust.xaring, and respect, the end of 
the workshop se/Les Perhaps precisely for these rea- 
sons and because the women wanted to continue, we never did end. Instead, we 
shifted to_ monthly Irrieetin^s. We did, however, deal with the terminatidn of our 
weekly sessions. By having a social potluck and evaluating the workshops, vye 
were able tb draw SiDriie closure to bur experiences. This also helped free us to 
embark on the newly scheduled monthly meetings. 

Beginnings, end^, membership, particlpajion patterns^ leadership, and meet- 
ing s p ac e c o n c e r n s laj I _o_c c u r r ed m _t_h e worn en Is _c e n te r s eri es , b u t i n a m u c h dif- 
ferent way: They emerged in a microcosmic form, contained within each of the 
two eyents in the series. It was an irnmediaje, spbntaneous process rather than a 
growing one: In cases where you are conducting one workshop only you will 
need to deal qijicRly these grbup issues as they arise. . 

Maintain contact with both staff, and participants qulslde of Jhe _workshq^ 
series themselves and make yburself available beyond the workshop tim^,^ut be, 
sure to draw boundaries. For example, In one instance a_ woman w^hb^ 
participated in the workshops had been mourning her husband's death for over a 
year. She very. seldqm^^ left her hquse,_had grqvyn to be somewhat antisocial, and 
In the group often talked only about her husband: A few members suggested she 



go to a widow-support group. Knowing she was fairly shy^ J b^^^^ .^ier Id 
that agency for the lirst timid. I telephoned her a few times after that, to see how 
she was doing, but drew a boundary beyond.that plqLnt. Here I mi^^^^^^^^ 
w[th the consent cf U\e group members you could create a participant address 
and phone list early in the series. This way all group members will be able to call 
each other if they want or need to: 

Get to your sessions early, and_checR with the slaff;perSbn to find out wha 
women's reactions were to the last session, or if there is sonielhing Ypu_shpu|d 
know about any of the participants. For example, during one of these check-In 
times, I learned that one of the participants had had to drop from the workshops 
because she wasjbrced to move to another community Check with the staff per-- 
son after each session to let her know how the meejin^ went, w^^^ been 
pl^nned fdr the following week, and whether or not an agency staff person should 
do some follow-up services with a participant, 

In cbhclusidn, be open and flexible about your workshop plans and process. 
Provide content mpdificalipns fplr your sessions when necessary always be pre- 
pared with alternative suggestions and resources, and be accessible to your par- 
ticipants and agency staff. 



GROUP PROCESS AND DYNAMICS 

Some factors coriundn to the life process of every group include_]ts beginning, 
end, and membership, leadership, _and_partic]patidn patterns. The members* 
age^, racial, ethnic and class backgrounds, and emotional/sexual preferences 
will contribute significantly jo the_§roup*s dynamics, as will the meeting space: In 
the early life of a group, confldentialily and trust will be the mpst_ pressing cdri- 
cernsL later, _mernb_e_rshjp stability, leadership, and termination will take on 
emphasis: How these and other group issues unfold difjers frprn one group td 
another^ a_s_rnany; of them occur simultaneously Yqq. as the faciJitator, need to be 
attentive and sensitive to them all, and pfteniD^rqyideJeadership in dealing with 
them. Foilqwihg is a discussidri and description of some of these issues as they 
occurred in the series I conducted. 

•Begin wdfk'ing to establish trast imrT>ediatejy The best way tp dojhisjs lo be 
honest about who you are and what you are doing. Make the objectives or par- 
pdse of your project clear If you are an outsider_to the_^rpui} you might find 
points of identification that will help brnaH through group resistance or individual 
apprehensions: For example, vyhen we shared pur jDersohal histon each 
other during the first sessidh with the elderly women._it became.obvious that my 
class background was similar io ihe participants*. Because df this similarUy I 
could sense greater acceptance and trust of me- The commonality of pLr_back^ 
grounds enabled us to_cLujckly understand each dther withdut explanation, and 
aided us In establishing an early rapport. . . : 

Confidenliality was alsd overtly discussed during this first session: The timing 
of this discussion was very important because we were to becorne ihtense^^ 
involvLed in a great deal df persdhal storytelling: Women were encouraged Jo dis- 
cuss how they felt about confidentiality, and tp.maRe decisions abou^^^ bdunda- 
nes they wanted td draw around personal information. Everyone agreed that per- 
rnlssion should be sought for any use pf information that went beyond the group: 
Your situation may differ, but It Is an issue for early resolution, 

Both confidenliality and lrust_were further tested during the second session 
when I raised the possibility of tape-recording tt',e remaining sessions. The 
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wbme ri we re u oa erst ah d ab]y_appreh en s iyej^ iel e nlh u s jast ic abo u t the Idea .VVe 
talked about tho importance of recording their personal hiistories, if only for pres- 
Pj^^liQn^s sake; that is, we had no mtention of doing anylhihg whatsoever with 
the material, but were content Iji knowing that it was recorded. A verbal contract 
was hiade by all of us, stating that the tapes were the property of all participarits 
and that if any member or non-member wanted to use the tapes, she or he would 
have to be granted permissidn by all the participants. 

In addition to confidenjiaiily .andjrusl, meeting _splace_wll_alsqAf!^^ 
group's process early In Its life; If possible, determine the meeting space before 
t_he_work_shop_s^eries_be^i_ns^ Although i had assijmed we would have our ow^^^ 
quiet, little room, the first, second, and third sessions, of the elderly women's 
wo r ks h q ps we re h el din a l_a rg © n p i sy co rn mo n rbo m Th i s s p ace c rea ted many 
disruptions during these.first few sessions: people came and went^ popping in 
arid out of the circle to firid but what was going on; a television blared in one 
corner of the room; men played pool in another corner; and three women who 
were arribivalent about jdiriirig us behaved in a rowdy manner nearby. It took a 
great deal of effort to concentrate amidst these permanent di_slraclions.__So, we 
made arrangements to hold our fourth session In the only meeting room in the 
e n ti re b uj I d i n i n teres 1 1 n glyj i I was c al I e d theme n ' s rolo m . _ 1_ _ 

The characteristics of the women you are working with— their ages, their 
racial, e tji ri i c , _a n d cj a ss _b ac kg ro u ri d s ^ and e mot io n a |/se x u a I P ref f re n ces^ wi 1 1 
also strongly influence the group's dynamics and workshop's content. For exam- 
P ' i. bb t h bj t h e g ro up s I wb r k ed wi t h we re w h i t e ; o n e wo rk j ri g-c ! as s a n d the other 
a mixture of working- and middie-class. The isolation of this race and economic- 
class composition, however, did ni3t meari that the historical experiences and 
current realities of women from different backgrounds were avoided. Quite the 
contrary. In each workshop series the women were exposed to and discussed 
Third World women's histories, racial altitudes and relations, and ecbriomic- 
class issues: 

_G iy e n p u r sj mi 1 a r r ac i a I an del a§ s j d e n ti t jes , we we re ri b t a b le to _g a t h er, f ro m 
women of different iDackgrounds, direct information about their rich histories and 
lives .A sense of I rii m ed i a t e d i ve rsi t y was I bs t i ri this res p i9 ct . A ri b t h e r g rd u p 
dynamic that surfaced from this situation is that our personal individual feelings, 
attitudes, arid biases about wdmeri who are different frdm us did create Sdme 
tensions. But, 1 would like to stress that experiencing and dealing with this kind df 
lerisidn dr cdnflict, althdugh we may wish ndt to, is healthy and constructive: IJt 
moves us closer id dealing with differences jn an open rriarinen and allows us to 
begin to change those attitudes that often create hostile polarizations: ^ 

E mot igri aj/_s_e_x u aj pref ere ri ces^les b ian , bjsex u a| , a n b .heterbsex u al Ijf e 
styles^did not surface directly in the elderly women's workshops. They did, how- 
pvpG^ in Jhs^bijriger w gi^bup where one participant was inquisitive about 

the history of lesbians. Her sense was that this information was too often hidden 
or withheld, arid it was a subject she wanted td kndw more about. Because a 
single co m p re he ns i ve res o u rce on I es b I an h i s td ry _ does not e x i st ,_ she , w as 
referred to a number of recently published materials that would be helpful for 

gaining insighl_ori_lhe histbrical experiencepfjesbians, 

' The age range of the groups differed drastically; and. some interesting dynam- 
LcA occurred because of our ages. For example, each bf the groups respdri 
oral history differently. The elderly women very much focused on their personal 
hjstorjes^ whereas the youriger wdmen were mdre interested In the histories of 
their grandmothers and mothers. And the difference between my age and thai of 
the elderly women was much mdre dbvidus than it was|n the younger women^s 
group. One elderly woman made note of this in hej-.written jevalua^^^^^ of my role: 
"At first I thought she was too young. She really drew us all out and was a very 
interesting person to participate with." Although age may not appear to be a cru- 
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cjaLcjDricern, many altitudes about how we view, treat, and feel jJboal yoanger 
women, older women, and peers can surface. Age js another area m, which we 
muslj:oris:der both our differenceis and our similarities in an open, non>oppres* 
sive manner. 



EVftttJATif lG THE WORKSHOPS 

An evaluation process wiJI not only help check your perceptions about a work> 
shop series, but yoa.can benefit from the information by .usinj ILwhen you plan 
rujure workshops. The evaluation should attempt to Include cr[ticaL feedback 
from all persons involved— participants, agency staff, and yourself— in brde^ 
discover the successes and failures of the series: Evaiuation iopics might Include 
what content and resources were_usefuJ,_whal_wlorke^^ why. 
Through the prdcess many participants can acknowledge unsaid thoughts, feel- 
ings, and reactions, _anci can begin td develop skills for crU 
they have learned and what they may. want to learn in the future. Similarly 
agency staff can jdeterrrTine ihe pverali effectiveness of the workshop series 
within the framework of their program. Of course, no evaluation can discounlor 
replace_sess[on-bY-sessibn and midpoint critiques. In and of itself, however, a 
final evaluation may have a greater impact because it provides a more compre- 
hensive, hindsight response to the total workshop ...... . 

There are many ways to complete an evajuatipn. YpuLcpuJd dpjt yert)a^ Mhe'' 
as a group or mdividually, or you could develop a written questionnaire that woulcT 
function as an evaJuation form. I used both approaches^and much of the r^^^ 
ale for how I used these approaches had to do with ihe quality of my relationship 

with each group. 

_ _Myje'aypnship_with the elderly wortleh's group ha^^ ^®P^^' 
and their experiences covered rnuch rnore contenl over a Iph^ time. 
Following Is a samjDie of the questions I asked the parjicipanis in this group: 

• What did you enjoy the most? What was the highlight of the workshop? Why? 

• What did you like least In Ihe workshpp? Why? 

• Rale the fdllowing things we have done in the wori<shop according to your pref- 
erence what you liked best,_beginriing with .#1. Then describe vg^hy #1 was the 
most important for you. (A list describing each session and some activities was 
provided.! 

• If there were readings/handouts, were they useful?. Why or why not? 

• What parts of the workshop were unsatisfactory? Why? . 

• What would you like to.see changed? Mded? taken but? 

• What have you learned from the workshop that you didn't know before? 

• Would you parlicjpate in another wprMhop pf this kind? Why ^^^^ 

• Were you satisfied with your facilitator? Why or why not? What did-^you like/ 
dislike abputtier? 

• Other comments, please: 

The women's center series was based on two IndeAejident events w^^^ 
no qngomg^ relationship with the participants: h made most sense, therefore, to 
critique each session by itself and tp_dp_this yerballY so^a^^ partici- 
pants on the spot by asking them to complete a written questionnaire. 

The staff at both community siles critiqued the workshop series. Following Is a 
sample of the questions presented to the elderly center staff: ^ 
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• DescribiB the relalidhship thai was established belweeri^^ facilitator 
and yourself. Were the. communication and. contact s.atisfaclory? 

• Did the workshop fulfill your expectations? Why or why not? 

• How did the workshop fit into your overall program? 

• What impact did the workshop have on your community organization? 

• What impact did you feel the workshop had on the women who participated in 
it? - 

f Wp u I d yo u be in teres ted in h a v in ^ the wq r ks hop repea t ed? Wh y o r why not ? 

• bo you have any suggestions for changes in the community outreach or work- 
shop model? 

• Additional comments and/or suggestions. 

I cannot stress enough how important these participant and staff evaluations 
were to my overall assessment of the two workshop series. They helped me con- 
sider areas that I vypuld protDably have qyerlooked, and reconsider issues _tha_t J 
misperceived: For these reasons I strongly recommend that you complete a well 
thought out evaluation of your workshop series. 



CONTENT 



Workshop A 

We never get to sit dpyyn and talk wHh 
each other like this. \A/e don't take the 
time. 

_ Th e f o I Ip w iri g wd r k s h op s e r I es wa s co h d u cted wi t h t h e el d e rl y wo me n ' s g ro u P 
over a twelva-week period; sessions averaged from two and one-half to three 
hours each. The workshop emphasizes personal, oral history. Women's hist Oj-y, 
as an Inseparable facet of. oral history. Is consistently Interwoven, but received 
less direct attention. Topics are explored in this workshop series primarNy 
through storytelling — storytelling about, hovy partjclpants_cam_e jp_IJve_Ln Jhe^^ 
community; about their grandmothers, mothers, and selves; about their paid and 
u npal_d_ wor k ex peri^en ces; _a_n d abp uj _ t hei r phptpgraph s a nd art if acjs . Oth er 
activities include presentation of a slide show on women's history in the United 
States , J rou p read 1 n g of a twelve-page h 1 stor lea I accou n t of women 's work, vie w- 
ing a documentary film about three women's lives during the 193d's, and writing 
a three- to eigh*-page family history that focuses on women. These family histo- 
ries were read aloud and critiqued, and each woman's writing experience was 
discussed during two of the sessions, one of which was videotaped: 

Session One: Women's Oral Traditions and Personal History 

A. Goafs 

The goal's of the firsl sesslon we/elwdfol^^^ 
1. For group members to become acquainted 

For participants to be introduced to women's oral tradition/history 
_ _So m e gro u ps _t3 eco m e rho re ^ rap "-or i eh ted; o t h e rs t e n d to avoid the pe rsd n a I 
and become more "stndy"-oriented. The first meeting is crucial for striking a 
healthy balance between the two and helps set the tone and direction for future 
sessions. Participants should connect equally with each other, with who they are. 



and with what they are about to learn. Some of the moj-e, specific pbje^^ 
this session are making history exicitiilg and alive: helping the women become 
more comfortable with each other; beginning to.esia_bIish a sense of openness 
and trust; helping_parlicipants recognize their similarities and differences; and 
dispelling myths about the nature of the workshojDS. 



B. Suggested Activities __ _ _ _ 

1 Introduce yourself, and describe the purpose and_§oa[s of the workshop series 
and how and whyjyou came to be there^ Then ask participants to introduce 
themselves, talk about why they are there, and discuss what they expect from 
the workshops. ... r i. 

Although the introductory activity apjaears simple, it is in fact complex, it 
dernands your utmost attention: Always go first in this proces_s. Participants, 
who are more vulnerable than you, should not immediately be put on the spot; 
they should have time to learn about you and what.you Are pJanning. You 
should also clarify any misconceptions about the series: For example, many of 
the women in my group imagined 1 was there to conyducijndividual inter^^^^^^ 
it took tirne to convey a group approach to doing oral histories. This explana- 
tion may have been morethreatening_bec_ause of theyagueness a how we 
would proceed and the responsibility that each participant would have Jo 
assume, but it was worth it. Be honest an^d smcere about who you are and why 
you are there. I told participants about my learning and teaching invp[vement 
with women's history and oral hislpryL about why I chose to do a workshop 
series emphasizing oral history wLth elder women; that I was being paid to do 
this work; and what our Ja_rger project was all about: 

Most of the participants were e_nthusiastic and friendly About meeting one 
another. They were visibly uncomfortable, however, when they described why 
they had attended the meeting. Specifics were difficult to conie b^^^^ 
wanted to know what the sessions were all about^ were curlDus and interestedj 
and did not have any expectations. To Mp the women feel less 
mpved on to ah easier, more concrete activity that introduced women s oral 
history: 

2 Ask participants to describe when and hpvyjhey came to live in their commu- 
nity. This exercise will introduce them to personal, oral history and will bejin to 
establish a historical sense of their rives._Participate equally In ihis activity, but 
do not Qo first this time. Give group members the opportunity to take their tirpe, 
because yoa have already taken guite a bit in the first activity This exercise 
works well It is general, yet connected to an immediateL experience that is 
engaging and informative. Participants can also easily determine jusi how 
much they want to say: , 

One reason for the success of this activity is that its purpose was immediate, 
tangible and concrete: Although I was not a_ r_e_sident of the participants com- 
munity,_my story proved to be significant for gaining their trust. Recplleptions 
of my immigrant grandparents, poverty-stricken parents, and other life experi- 
ences identified my class background as similar to theirs. T.hi.s wa_s_a_pqwerf ul 
bonding force and made their acceptance of rhe easier. In many instances we 
were able to understand one another without explanation, in silence, because 
of our similarities.,'; _ __ >i •* 

A wealth of historical information emerged.during the second activity 
Women who had immigrated to this coLntry described their lives in Ireland and 
Nova Scotia; they talked .about beins.ppqr_bu_t_happy.J'v'ng close to the sojl 
and breathjng fresh air. Some women repeated stones told to them_by then- 
Swedish and Scottish immigrant parenls^r grandparents. All expressed vivid 
rnemories of the first years in their community. Rooming hpuses_were abun- 
dant; many of the women or their mothers worked as "kitchen canaries 



(ddmestlc helpers); funerals were lie Id in the living room of their residences; 
and there wore always extended-famjiy ga^^^ events oil Saturday nights: Yes. 
Indeed, they were poor; but . : back then you didn't realize how_poor you 
were we thqu§hj most people. were in the ^hme sftuatlon." Although they 
.were happy alongside their hardships, they also rebpgnjzed in relrpspect that 
they unknowingly lived in ah isolated world. "I didn.'t know until later that peo- 
ple saw us as the poor and V/ere prejudic_ed_againsi us," . 

Other concrete Issues arose for discussion daring this activity For example, 
when reference was madejo ljyi_ng^in_an isolated neiyhbdrto^ ^jDdUt the 

prejudices toward poor. Catholic, and certain white ethnic groups, we talked 
abpuLhpw the syslejT!j:j_eale^^^^ 

the women'a experiences, and about. the current ecpnornic/racial djs_crirrii_na^ 
ilpnjow&rd Third World people. We also wdrki^d at defining what Third World 
meant. This, was an exciting learning experience thai _als_p_dernonstrated the. 
participahts' sense of freedom and willingness to ask question^. Some of the 
discussion was difficult and tense_becaus_e_of_diff_ering atlitu^ 
white pedplo. But it also seemed to be a very positive, conslructive beginning 

for breaking through racial preiudices: 

This session made me sharply aware of what my leadership role 'would be 
for this g ro up. _Little energy would have to be directed to keeping the women 
talking; they really enjoyed, wanted, and needed this special. time tp be with 
one another. Injtead, I would have to keep the discussions focused .and be 
conscious of time limitations. Even though we went. beyond_the aMpt 
hours, cdhcludihg was difficult. This session also helped me realize to what 
extent I needed to be flexible and open Ipievisingihe grigirial workshop plans. 
Learning about the women's backgrounds helped focus the' content and the 

resources I would use./^ _ , 

Alternative ActivWes. If you're already familiar with the group members, or have 
dpne enough preparatp/y_wprk tj5 lea^m y.ou can ask more spe- 

" cific questions or create more specific topics for the women to discuss., _For 
example. ydiLcan ask if they know how their particular ethnic or racial group 
came to live in the area. Or you can ask if they want to di.scuss a_ny_particular 
' historical period or topic, such gs life during the Depression or their work 
experiences. You , can also ask them tp recount stories or songs fh^t have 
been passed on to them by their mothers and.grandmothers. Be sure to have 
' enough historical information; yorurself to eLabpi:a^t^ dis- 
cussed, and keep the discussion as woman-oriented as you can. 

Session Two, Three and Four: Creating Oral Histories 

' Our Grandmothers, Mothers, and Selves 

The foUcvving three sessions were approach ^d thematically: Women created 
essentially female family histories by storytelling. Each woman^spoke about her 
grandmothers, .her mother, and her -rcle as mother; aunt, and/or non-blood- 
related narturer in relation to children. This was an excitlng^^a 
intense phase of the series in which we drew upon our own private, personal life 
experiences without using outside resource materials. 

A. Goafs _ L 

There were several gpals for thie three sessions: ' ^_ 

1. To learn, exgerientially, what oral tradition/history is all about by doing it . 

2. To grasp and internalize a firm understanding of the Irhportant role oral history 
has in people's.lives - 

3: To realize the unfortunate neglect of thislprlmarxspurce material by historians, 
and to analyze why and how it is neglected, especially with a concern for the 
unrecorded histories of common people 
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4. iQiiet jri touch with our female hientage— to cohscidusly appreciate its sign if i- 
_ cant valoe in relaiion to women's culture arid history \ . , . " • 

5. To^Jeveldp bpehhess antitrust among the group^members 
. - _ _ \ ' 1 x \ 

B. Suggested Activities , - 

Sess[pn_Two. Discuss merhbries of grand rhdttiers, arid recount stories, anec- 
dotes, and songs that were passed on by graridnr)others,_it is Impprtant tp 
begin this stbrytellihg by going as far back as Is comfortable: an historical 
sense or framework vvjji be established; being _slightly_ reniote 
immediacy will diminish fears of vulnerability; yet personal histories will be 
shared. These first stories begin to establish trusHpvy^ shar- 
ing in future sessions and begin to develop "xecollecting" skills, which often 
, ^ lie dormant or are kepj secretlyj^itjiiri the cdrifihes of our own heads. As a few 
women remarked, '.'You can't imagine Kow much more I'm able to remember 
about my earlier life because o.f the thinking and talking this workshop has 
caused. There's so much Information that has come to life that I'd forgotten 
abdut." 

This session seemed a bit strenuous because the women were not In ihe 
habit 'of thinking and talking about their grandmothers: However; Jhey were 
'eager to share, to listen, and to learn f/Am pthers. TM rea[d]fficu^^ Iri how 
much information they were able ta recall: One woman remembered having 
h ad ve ry J i 1 1 1 ej n t e ra ctjon w i t h h e_r g rand ni p t h e r, because she spo ke o niy Eng- 
lish and her grandmother spoke only PoJish. Nonetheless, she recalled the 
excitement, ja preparm^fdr^ tl^^ visit her 9/andmother. 

Another woman described incidents from Ihe-years she had lived with her 
grandnidther duririg^her late adolescence. She had felt very close to her and 
often thought her grandmother was more like a mother toherjhan her own 
mdther had been. Not having known either of her grandmothers^ another, 
woman recoilected the tragic story of her maternal grandmother's death. This 
story had been passed on to her during her childhood: 
On e vy ay we ex p a ri d ed 0 n t h e g ra n d mp t h e r s tplr Fes Jva s by ref I ect i n g u pd h 

' ' that particular historical period in which our grandmothers had lived. For 
example, when pne wdman talked^bbut the m^^^ h^rS'^a^'^.^o^^^®'^ 
riding a bicycle during the early part of this century; we were able to discuss 
t he _i s s u es_ df_ wo rn en's _h ea 1 1 h , exe rc ise , a rid re s t r i c t i ve c lot h i n g d u r i n g t hat 
time: In another instance we were able to discuss the experimental m^edicaj 
abuse o^ari iriihiigrarit grandmother, which had resulted in her death: This 

^ development of a historical context suggests, how easjly^praLJrad^^^^^ 

women's histdry wdrk hand in hand. It also illustrates the necessity for you to 
be knowledgeable about wdm^en's histdry _sd that additjbriat irifdrmatidh can 
be supplied. This is a dynamic that will occur in each session. 

Sessibri Three. Discuss merhbries of participants' mothers an^ stories and anec- 
dotes passed on by their mothers. The tdpic [sj^ cbritem- 
porary in the minds of the women and may be more emotional. This progres- 
sion is firie, sinceparticiparits will have grb^ a^d^rier, become 
more open, and established higher trust levels. They also will be developing 
thejr siciHs for bdth cdriscio us historical fa^ fL^clmQ a^d persdnal sha that 

should result in a comfortable, yet powerful, historical framework, 

_The_rndst preddmiharit issues that emerged during this activity were the 
relationships, that each of us had with our mQtheAOurmothe.rJsJnf|us^^ 
bur life; bur feelings toward our mother; and roles that we pjayed within the 
family in relation to our mother. Fpr example._prie wdlrnan had had ah 
extremely good, open relationship with her mother and adored her; another 
had felt abandpned;_anot_her_hadJeit restricted because she had constantly 
beet) reminded to behave as a "proper lady"; and another had acted as a 
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mother in the place of her own ill mother What this activity brought lo .the 
fbref roh t was an, gjDen n ess jo share diff ering experiences about o ui^ relat ioh- 
shlps. with oar. mothers. It was so-moving to participate in a situation where 
pebple'appreciated and valued each others' experiehcias; where judgments^ 
were avoided, and where everyone was involved in drawing but historicar 
* ^data by asking direct quiastidns, 

/ to expand upon the personal J'rriqlher'' theme and iq make direct connecj: 
tions with women's history; you can tajk about the condition of women during 
a_partlc^uJar_tJrTlepengdj that may have jnftuenceQ 

er's behavior; and. the dual or triple roles that a woman was often forced to 
i^AeoDJI child bear^^ home. You 

^ can also discuss the effect diifferent movements, such as women's suffrage, 
'.3 [ LI aH ty, d r I a bb r o rg a n fza t io h ,' h aye ha d on wo men ' s I Ives . 

Session Four Have women describe and discuss their experiences as a mother 
as an aunt, or in Some other nurturing role in relation to children. Bear in mind 
that not all women are biological mothers or aunts, but that most do have a 
nurturing role or relationship with children — as a friend, acquaintance, 
teacher nur_se,_and so p 

This was an appropriate subject for the elder women*s group because ail of 
Uie women jv^/ere mothers oj- stejar^^ Jt was^ a naluraL progression for 

drawing closure to discussing very personal themes: woman's role as njur- 
Lurer— as grandmother an^^^^ 

pants' experiences as nurturers, they probably would have feJt excluded or 
separated from the female heritage they had .created thus far This discussion 
was also an excellent opportunity for the women to recognize the oral tradi- 
tions they themselves have created and how they have made and are making 
women's history, _ _ _ ' _ 

. Women talked about the number of children and grandchildren they had, 
whaj J I was ' " ■ • ■ • ^ bi rth_at ho me, vy h a j ralsi n § p> h ayi ri § relat ipri ships with 
childrei ^ : the effect of working outside the home while having 

yo u n g : hoi c es t h ey did or did n dt h ay e a bo ut bea ri h g c hi I- 

dren. It \^ . • :: ed discussion in which history was immediate and 

alive. 

AlternaU' ^cf/v :< jiij Two, Three and Four You could use a chrqnologl- 

cai I ju . . r infdrmation about the women's lives during childhood, 

adoi& .>cerc . • aduitnood. and adulthood. Or you Cduld ask vyomen tp 
discus.; their vvofI< experience:, as women, during^these four Mfe stages^ 
Whatever you ch >cse lo__do shpuldl be well thought out, and the emphasis 
should be on personal history-sharing: 



Session Five: The Wistorical Significance of Photographs 

A. Goafs 

The gdals of thfs session were twofold: 

1. To disengage participants frorri an emphasis on' their persd^^ 

2. Td learn concrete facts about women's history with the aid of outside 
materials 

Jt was__a_ good Jime for this transitiori, because we were all exhausted frorn the 
unexpected intensity of the first four sessions. Nevertheless, the experiential 
exposure Jo oral tradition and history had made us eager to learn more about 
women's history. 



B. Suggested Activity 

Have women bring significant old and contemporary photographs they want 
to show others and talk about. This activity is a wonderful combination of 
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using external resdurbes. while maintaining contact with personal histories, it 

praved to bo Sn excellent transltjqnaj tcioi. '_ 

There weria few but poignant tintype photos dating back to the 1 89d's and 
early .I9dd's. these lreasur_es_Qorlraied a m^^ ^^L^^^^^*"?' ^ 

bicyclist, and many female and Jamiiy-type portraits. IS/lany other _pholos 
dated tojhe 1920^s, 1930's, and 1940's, when the participants were children^ 
adolescents, young adults, and adults.. The more conJemj?grary_fDholos were 
of children and grandchildren. Again, this activity was interlaced with com- 
* menls and speculations about women's hisjqryjiijring these decade^^ 

It is difficult to describe accurately the excitement and joy with which we 
shared these photographs.. I] was very pe^^^ of 
historical information that flourjshed during this session was amazing. This 
activity certainly Is ivoeative arid should be included in any workshop on 

women's oral history/women's history. • . . . 

/l/ferr7arej4cl/y/l/e|. M are hot Used to their fuH potential \Qx docujnent- 

ing women's history. In addition to photographs, mMc-.a/i, .ppetry,_artifacts, 
and other cultural items can be included. Any one of these cultural aspects can 
initiate an engaging activity thai would cpmbLnebpLh persorial^^^^^^ 
dutsiide resources. This combination can enable you to make an easier transi- 
tion to using predominantly resources that are riot based on personal experi- 
ence. 

For example, women are often engaged iri rieedlewbrk arts, such as cro- 
cheting, quilting, embroidery, and petit point. Have the women bring in Items 
that have be^en made b^female frierids or relatives or by themselves. D^^ 
what they know about these art works, their experiences In creajmg the_m, or 
the role such work j)lays in women's lives. This type of exercise will illustrate 
the significant effect cuitural items have In m.akjng_wpjiiejVs hislbr^. 

Ariojher optiori would be to complement the photographs by bringing; in 
photographic essay books that deal wjlh _ajpiecific lime or a specific subject 
matter such as needlework arts, women's history, or women's work. 



Sessions Six, Seven, Eight and Nine: A Look at Women's History— 

An Overview, Women's Wbrk, and Orai 
History in Ddcumehtary Film 

A. Gdate 

This section places more_emphasis on gaining a historical overview of wom- 
en's history. The gejieral goals are: . 

1 . To provide women, with instructive situations in which they can learn facts 
about women's history 

2. To make th[s history come alive 

3. To establish connections between personal histories and concrete historical 
iriformatidri 

4. To analyze women's, history jri relatlori to spcLety at large 

5. To make connections between the past and the present 

j used a u d 10 y I .<5u a I _a n d_ wr i 1 1 eri _m at e r i a I s td s ti m u I at e t h i s learning p rocess^ 
Over the next four sessions we saw a slide show on women's history m the 
United Sjatesj read_a historical account of women's work; discussed our paid 
and unpaid woric experiences; and saw a documentary film about three women's 
lives iri the 1930's. 

B. _ Suggesfecy Acf/wf/es 

Session Six. The purpose of this meetlrig was jo familjarize w^ an dver- 

yiew df women's history. This overview should especially illustrate the diver- 
sity within women's culture: our various roles; age, race, class, and emo- 
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tiohal/sexual bacRgrgund^^ Jf^. ^h'ch we have 
participated. Because history can often be dry, it was crucial for _me to find a 
resgurc_e and lg_creaje an exercise that would actively draw women into a 
lively body of knowledge. _ . _ ^ 

_Show the slide show on wdrhen's history in the United Stajes."" \t dates 
from colonial times to the present reflecjsjhe diversity 
narrative script and can be practically used within a one- to three-hour work- 
shop. Encourage response_s_and_comments^ y'.ewmg the show, instead 
of waiting until the end. Spontaneous .responses are a much better way_ of 
getting women inyplyed m [he content. Be sure you pre^ your 
own f?imiliariiy and to get a sense of where and how you can interject addi- 
tiona[informatlori. ; 

The slide show elicited more. response and interest than expected; the 
actjyity took a full three hours. Sometimes the women asked specrfic ques- 
tions or were given specific information abqut_hisio_rical_eyent^s or pe^^^^^ 
other times, the content stimulated participants to comment about what they 
saw on the screen. _ i 

For example, slides of Native American women and Jife prompted a few of 
the women to talk about the mistreat^^ 

white settlers; In a brief section dealing withJhe birth control movement and a 
pioneer_birth_cpnirol advocate, Margaret Sanger, the women talked about 
their vague remembrances of that movement. The exislence^f birth control 
clinics and the inaccessibility or accessibility of such vital information was dis- 
cussed: We next.Bxplored a controversial issue abojjljvom^^^^^ 
rights: abortion. Some women recounted the hush-hushness and inaccessi- 
bility of information abo^ut abbitLoln, told how a^^^ 

about getting an abortion, and speculated about which women did and did 
not get an abortion durmj. the 1920^5 a^^ 

Some of the slides depict the enslavement of African-American women. 
ThjB con nectioris between slavery and sexual controls raised the issue of sex- 
ual violence against. Afro-American women by white planlatlgn, owners and 
the current sterilization abuse of Third World women in this and other 
countries: : 

The slides of the 1920's and 1930's evoked tremendous comment because 
these years were a particularly signifjcantjime in the ^'^^y 
were newly married and raising children daring the iDepression. They 
described giving birthl to children at home; the positive, helpful role of the vis- 
iting nurses; and the health care services provided by _well-babj^_clin|cs. 
ApparejiLly jhese clinics hot only provided health care, but^served as an infor- 
mal social center where women visited with each' other— providing a rriuch- 
needed outlet for wbrrien who had recently become mothers; 

The slide show also depicted the yarjgus _rples^^w^^ have played 
throughout history— interpreters, colonial homemakers, spies^ nurses, mili- 
tary strategists and cpmrnanders.jDlpnee^^^^^^^^ 

ers, and activists/leaders in various jnovements. It was especially in spin nj to 
recognize unusual roles, jo acknowledge that women do make choices to do 
non-traditional work and do make choices to not marry The latter c_hoice was 
parlicularjy.impqrjant for me, as I was the omly unmarrjed woman in the 
group; it prompted women to acknowjedge and.apprecja^^ 
encouraged one woman to talk enthusiastically about an unmarried daughter. 



^And Ajn't I A Woman? A History of Women in the United States from 1600 to the Present. 
produced by Deicdre Delaney,.Mar_y Fastaband. and Leona Pollack. See the Resources sec- 
libh, pp. 159-169, for ordering information. 
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The slide show was effeciive, women were eager to learn more abpullwdm- 
eri's history; and at this point the trust level made it^easy to commenrand ask 
questions. I do not thin''; the slide show would have been as effective if It had 
been presented earlier in the series. 
Alternate Activity for Session Six. Although Lsjrprig^y r^cprnmend this slide 
show, you might want to emphasize a particaiar aspect or theme in women's 
hl_slor_y_:_fpr exalrnpIe^jA/orneri's^ uriiori (Drgariizing; inde- 

. pendence: aging; regional history; or ethnic/racial history. In addition to the 
rrspurces Ijsted at the end of this chapter, your Ideal libraries, women's 
_ Oi'ganizations,_or women's resource lists might provide further suggestions. _ 
Sessions Seyen^ Eight, and Nine. One cDf the goals for these sessions is to have 
the women more- closely explore one aspect of women's history. Olher gpals 
are to introduce participants to wntten materials on women's history; to help 
them realize the amount of information that does exist on ^ny one area in 
women's history; and to integrate life experience with learning women's his- 
tory, this last objective is valuable, if only to de_rnpnst_rateJh_e_ppAsibiJiiies^^^ 
delving into a specific topic or time period: We chose to concentrate on wom- 
en's work. 

Session Seven: Rotate reading aloud to one another the brief, but dramatic his- 
Ip r [c al _ac CO u ri t of wjDrri eri *s wo rk J H a vi ri g eye rYph e re ad a pa rag ra p h o r^ 
excerpt involves all participants equally in contributing to the learning proc- 
ess . I n t e rieci cp m merit s and respo ri ses d u r i n g , r a t h e r t h a ri after, t h e read i ng . 
Be sure to take enough time for completing this activity. Not only is there a 
tremeridous arhbUnt of historical irifdrmatidri to digest and discuss, but every- 
one's reading pace and ability vary. _ 

Within the realm df wdmen's work, you may decide to explore only one 
aspect: women's housework, rnotherhopd^ or n^^ Or you may 
choose to focus on the paid work the women have performec: 3 written 
materials _thal_ are fairly shoj-l, readable, and uride^^ 

Session Eight. Have women discuss their paid and unpaid work experiences. Let 
IJiem knqw_about thjs aclMty at the erid of the preceding sessidri so they wiM 
have time to think about the tooic. The objectives of this exercise are to define 
what wpmen's work is; to validate all wdmeri's work experiences; and to ana- 
lyze women's work contributions to society The discussion .wUI lake pn 
greater sigriificarice when the group begins considering women's unpaid 
wo rk i n t h e home — an In s t a n ce _ i n wh i c h _vvo ni en' s _wpj'R is p f t en_ taken f o r 
granted or viewed not as work, but as women's inherent role. In discussing 
the paid labor forc_e, you shpjjjd cpf-^r-ider the use of wbmeri as cheap labdrers 
or as fill-ins daring worker shortager> 

We dec[ded to devote this sessidri eritirely td dur paid and unpaid work 
experiences, because we^did not feel we had satisfactorily completed the dis- 
cussipri in the preceding sessidn. Mdre than three hours were spent describ^ 
ing housework, child rearing, and various paid wo/k MtuaLiplns._Wpm^ 
able td recognize ways in which their work had been undervalued or taken for 
granted. Some of the wprnen's paid_wqrR expe^^^^ 

attendant, hair dresser, laundry worker, machinist, nurse, registered optician, 
tactqry_cardl sorter, and parish church helper Because wdnieri dd take on or 
are forced into non-traditional work roles, you might want to Interject that dur- 
ing colonial times womeri were pririters, taverrikeepers, and so on, and that in 

wartime women do many male-identified jobs. . „ 

Many women remembered having been frustrated about their paid work sit- 
uation because their husbands had not wanted them out working— "womari's 



_!Anne_Frojnes, Women's Work Is Never Done (Spm en/ill e, Massachusetts: New England 
Free Press. 1972). 
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place IS in ihe home:" One womaru/ividly recalled the obsessive iealo_usy and 
control shown by_ her husband. T^le couple e^^^^ 

described her divorce as Ihe beginning of a time when she 1* could breathe 
again/' JThe women alsio identified their experiences in the pa[d labor force as 
having provided some independence (financj.al and glhenwisel^, regardless of 
the triple work roles they rtlay have had to play as homemaker, child rearer; 

and paid worker. r 

This session helped shed a new light on women's paid and unpaid work 
experiences, particularly as wdn-en's work contributes to society as a whole. 

Session Nine. This sessjon provides a iransition tp sMLthe ernpha^^ 

workshop series back to personal histories: The presentation of a film was 

used lo accomplish jhis IransitLpn^ 

Shovv t/nion Maids,^ a documentary film about women's union organizing 
In the i930's_._ :Ae_inJeMews with anA cpmnieritary by three ^ ^^^^ 
women drew partxlpanls into the joys and realities of their work and life _s_tru§- 
gies. For jhjs session^ J he fi[rri provided continuity with the theme of womerVs 
work; it was about women's lives and illustrated how women'_s_pral_hLStpries 
cpu]d be used to create tangible projects. What became relevant^and striking 
to the participants was the film's portrayal of three prdjnAry women cprrviriuni- 
eating their experiences through storytelling. These women were doing oral 

history on film, and thatvyas an exciting_yisual reality. 

The various themes in this documentary fi[m make it.appropriate for muny 
purposes. Yor- can use jttoemj^hasize w^^ 

riizing (for example, the developineni of the ClO union in the 1930's); vygrk 
conditions, pay, and roles he relatipns^^ l^^ve had with male-domi- 

nated unions: women's history in general; and other issues. Labor and uniph 
organizing, was_npj a point of identification for participants m these work- 
shops: That women received tinepual pay for their work, cmd.were trpaled^^^ 
secondary citizer^s by men, did become a common ground for identification. 

When making connections 'about the filmed gral histpries and thpse which 
evolved in the workshop series, one woman commented, "This workshop is 
so great. We never get to sit down and talk with e^ch othe^like this. We 
take the time." The importance of creating and preserving oral history was 
not immediate in the minds pf eyer^olhe.lthen^s^^^^ 

a three- to eight-page female-focused family history over the next two Oi _ihref 
weeks which ultimately lu_rned into a bookfet. As a group, we could put in writ- 
ing what we had discussed In earlier sessionsj create s_om6lhl_n§ for our- 
selyesi and have something that could be passed on to others. My sugges- 
tions included plans to read the histories to one another, to critique them, to 
revise therti if riecessary, and to diS'^uss the writing experience. The histories 
would then be typed and put togeth..; in booklet form— all within the next sev- 
eral sessions. 

Everyone was excited about doing the project, but also apprehens|ve about 
ine actual writing: After sp&nding some time discussing the anxieties _and 
insecurities lhal_o|ten accompany the writing experience, we decided to go 
ahead with the project. Two articles were then distributed tpencpu rage and 
guide the women. One article was a short, stimulating newspaper account of 
family history; the other was a brief local community newspaper account of a 
**common" woman's memories of her grandmother. 



-^Union Majdsi A Documentary about Women Organizing m the 1930X prodaced by Julia 
Reichert. dames. Klein, and Miles Mogulescu. See the Resources section, pp. 159-163, for 
ordering information. 
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The film Union Majds prpye^^ us back id oral his- 

tory: Other resources can be oral histccry. booklets that.are part of a community 
pjpjectlgr excerpls frorn oral history ahtholbgiiBS that have been published for 
the general public. Personally, i think filrns are a stronger, more moving force. 
Perhaps you could complement a film with examples of written works; 

Sessions, Teh, Eleven, and Twelve: The Creation of an 

Oral History Booklet 

A. Goals ; 

Refer to the general goals for this chapter (pp: 133-135). 

B. SaggBsted Activities 

Be ssion s_ "Ten and EJeven . -H ay e t he wo m eii wr i te a rid read alb u d their h i stories , 
comment on one another's work, and discuss the writing experience^ 
Because qrie of our sessions was pdstpdned, we had two weeks to wrUe the 
three- to eight-page history Keep the writing assignment manageable so it 
does riot become dverwhelmirig. Cdnslder, tdo. that this is not a wrilmg-skills 
workshop, and, inour case, the work was noj jDeing published. Cor^^ 
we were happy with and quite accepting toward each written cisntribulion as it 
was subrnitted. l am _su>_e tM.Prtyecl wduld have been difficult if we had 
intended to publish the oral histories: • 
• DurinjJ^hese sessioris, each participarit read her histdry aloud and 
received immediate feedback from other members about the. content. _specLfi_- 
cally abdu.: iriformatidn that seemed missing dr repeated: One woman, who 
did not ieei comJortable about her English-language, vyriljng^sRills. w^ 
history iri Italiari. Her granddaughr . then translated the work into English. 
The women found it refreshing to rt; japture the Jnfgrmajion share^^ 
sessioris. Arid they were genuinely thrilled by their success in writing the sto- 
ries. This entire activity lopkpne and a half sessi^^^^ the last-half of 
the eleventh meeting, we discussed our writing experiences as a group. This 
session was videotaped, vyhich adided^^s^^^ another dimerisidri to the project^ 
The women had never been videotaped, some had never seen videotape 
equjprnenj, and chances were that this tape might be used to illustrate the 
creativity behind women's writing and/or the. creation of wpmen's pral hLsJory. 

The oral histories were typed and put together In Inexpensive i3ut attractive 
folders (8V2 by 1 1 inches, colored cardboard^ hgle-ptunched). Each^ 
received the driginal copy of her history plus a collection of everyone else's. 
Having the original typed j:ppy enabled e^a^ 

if she wanted to pass it on to her children, grandchildren, other relatives, and 

friends., ^ 

AltBrn ate Activity. What alternatives could you plan? This type of project^depeJld- 
[rig oh jls dbjective, cari take as long as twelve td twenty-four weeks to com- 
plete, or even longer. Remember, we had a few postponerherijs, which jaye 
us ah additidrial twd weeks td cdmplete a limited product outside of c jr meet- 
ing times. If your wdrkshops. are_ entirely devotee! Jo or^^^^ 
shdrt time may be of little concern: You may also decide that you would like 
the histories publJshed._Lf_sp, check with Ideal cornrriuriily drganizati 
funding sources for financial assistance: Gr you may want to create a slide 
show or a Jilm, depending on the resources, skills, and time available. There 
are many exciting and worthwhile possibilities for devejopihg oral hjsjpry_proi- 
ecls, The crucial pdirit is to act upon the urgency for preserving women's 

_ histories. . . . . _■ 

Session Twelve. The pUrpdse df the final meeting is to celebrate the work arconi- 
plished together; to evaluate the workshpp content and process; and to sjnsi- 
tively draw an end to the weekly meetings. 



Plan a comfortable, low-key party so women can socjaJJze.vyLth each other; 
yet cdhtinue to do some work: Have women bring in artifacts they would like 
to talk about and show others; distribute the jorai histpr^^ 
Crete prdduct and remembrance of the workshops; create sufficient time. to 
evaluate the vyorkshop series; and have everyone talk about what it means for 
- the workshops to be ending; __ 

_Thi_s_la_sl session was very well attended. There were many loose ends to 
tie, and it was clear thatwe realJy did not want to leave each other. Much pride: 
and many good feelings were in the air when the booklets were distributed: 
We talked about what It meant for us to have such a visible product in_our 
hands. Afterward, wig ate sumptuous desserts that the women had made, 
toasted each other with champagne or soft drinks, and ta[Red _abputlth_e arth 
facts that were brdugTit in. Hand-laced Items, a family-tree painting, an ojd 
t a b le c r u m b e r, a doo r s Ig p , an d jd hp to ara^tl s_we_re_a mp n § the t rea s u res . 

The ending or a group's life Is very significant to each individual member, 
and termination _cah__be a very disturbing Jssue _tp_ resolve during this last 
meeting. There are majiy ways in which closure can be handled, but in any 
event, be sure the issu^ is not avoided. 

A description of the workshop series for the younger group, d :^ : ;v'':rr en's 
center, follows. GWen that it was designed, as two indeiDehc.^nt J^, , a^^ 
' events, it is mUi^h shorter in length. It would ^e especially arr)rop«i' te to ; 
review if you have a very limited _amou_ntpf ljrneJp_conduct ' \ '**^op o>'.if 
ydu w nt t esent a single event as part of a general outreach p. oyjam. You 
can a\h<. or to the_aciivit[es desc A for expanding the 

series to match whatever time frame you are working in. 

Workshop B 

Session One: Ah Overview of Women's History 

A. Goals 

The goals of this session are: 

1 . Tp intrpdUce participants to women's history Iri the United States 
2: lb discuss what women's history is _ 

3. To critiiqUe its status from a feminist perspective 

4. To encourage women to learn more about their history 

B. Suggested Activity 

Show the women's history slide show And Ain't I A lyomaaV env;ura§!ng 
comments arid questions during Ih^ viewing. Afterward discuss and critique* 
women's Nstory with particip'ants. Finally, distribute a short take:hpme art[c!e 
ori women's history and one on women's oral history, as well as a one-psge 
bibliography on each of these subjects, so that the worhen can easily exptore 
futher resources if they choose: 

This slide show ls_ an effective means of prpyidirig cori^^^ 
women's history iri a simple^ non-intimLdating manner. This particular slide 
'Show can_ easily cajDture theinterest of the participa^^^ ^^ -^y^^^,^^^' 

ing subject that covers a span of over 350 years; In fact, usjn^ any audiovisual 
rriedium is jhequickest, easiest, and most effective way of providing an over- 
view of women's history to a grc.. o. If And Ain't 1 A Woman is not accessible. 



M/7d Am 't / A Wortmn? A History of Vi^men in the United Stotes trorn. 1600 to the Present 
'prcKluced by Delrdre Delahey, Mary Faistabahd, and Ceona Holtack See the Resources sec- 
tion, pp. 159-169, for ordering information. 
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you may want to create your own resources, f or example Jh^ere are a number 
of phonograph records and photographic; essays on women's history that 
might be as fanciional; yoju coutd combine them g^use them independently 
Or ij an opagueprdjectbr is available, you might select specific photographs 

foc_projection onto a wall and provide commentary or music. ^ 

_ To ensure a more involved discussion and critique of women's history,_you 
could make written materials available, to parjicip^^^ the session; I 

found that trying to define women's history and critique its siatus called for 
more leadership on .my.parl lharii had expecte^^ T^'S is not an unusual cir- 
cumstance when you are working with a group that has not had prevjous 
exposure to women's history. Nor is it uncommon to experience difficulty 
when you are trying to avoid rhetoric while doing this. MeMonjn ypur^ublicity 
that handouts are available at a particular place. Be aware, though, that writ- 
ten materials can symbolize a kind of invqlvemenl that pptential participants 
do not want: consequently, handouts could discourage them from attending 
the session: 



Session Two: Women's Oral History 

A. Goals 

The goals of this session are: 

1. To introduce women's history 

2. To underscore and .dLscuss [Is ya^^ 

3. To encourage participants to collect and create oral histories 

B. Suggested Aciiviiy ■ 

Show the jilni Union Maids' and request that participants pay particular atten- 
tion to what the women are doing: that Is, the womenjn the filrn ar 

about their lives and are thereby creating an oral history documentary film. 
This film wil! undoubtedly. stim.ulatApartjcipants t^ consider the significance of 
women's oral traditions and history Follow the film with a discussipnjibojjt 
worpon's oral history Then_djstribu^^^^^ and 
women's oral history, and a bibliographic sheet on each of these subiects. 

Participants can easily become engaged in any number of iscjueo that pro- 
vokingly emerge from viewing this film. An p_ra|_ hist_dry methocv u used to 
produce_the_documentary, but it is not highlighted as a theme. C-ns^quenDy 
you will have to stress your Iheme^^—wgnien^s oral history— ^ 

The nine women who attended this session thoroughly enjoyed the film, 
which was followed by a liyely dJscussLpn bf wortien's oral history; Most c - the 
women telt that they were able to understand women's lives and c-aLfaditjc 's 
in a new light. The_value of cdllecling women's oral histories had quite an 
impact. Women expressed an eagerness, to learn, more about their gra^^ 
rhothers,_molher^areat-aunts, and aunts. One woman was already involved in 
collecting the histories of many female rel_atiyes,__She was not_ recording the 
hislpries in any form, however, but^now thought she would begin to. Another 
woman was very interested in specjflc topics^HRf "■•''th control, but felt the 
subject was taboo to her grandmother This led tc ..j brief discussion, ojjhe 
interview process itselj— how it_ is planned and cor^ducted and, in this case, 
how ono might indirectly get to a particular issue. . 'napressjon was that 
these women were genuinely interested in conducting interviews and collect- 



^Union Maids: A Documentafy 2t>out WomBn Organizing in the jjroduced by Julia 

Rejcherj, James Klein, and Miles Mogulescu. See the Resources section, pp 159-169, for 
ordering information. 
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ing oral histories and that they would probably follow up this session by read- 
ing the_handouts. 

Besides Union Maids, there are a feiw other films listed in the .Resources 
section that emphasize the importance of wbrhen's oral traditions and histon^ 
You could also play tape-recorded excerpts of interviews that have_aLreadj' 
been completed and could even conduct some interviews yourself in prepara- 
tion for this workshop. 

the two sessions described, inilvldually_and cdmbin^^^^ a liumt>er of 
concerns for presenting Independent workshops: Gn the one hand, present- 
ing a single, wqrkshqp. d_qes_ not provide enoujh^ ^o''. ^^©Pth and for 
response to written materials. Nor does it establish content and group continu- 
ity that woluLdjenabie^artjcjpants to grasp a firmer hcDid ahcl understanding of 
women's history. Gn the other hand, ther& may not be enough lime or partici- 
pant interest to devejop a longer series. Certainly the advantage to a neces- 
sarily short workshop is that any exposure to women's history Is more valu- 
able than none at all. 



eoNebusloN 



Each of the workshop series In their unique content, structura, and process, 
successfully introduced vyomen's hi_sto_ry Lolcommunjty wornen 
were well-received and weN-evaluated by participants and agency staff, and had 
noticeable impact on the partjcipantsMiv^^^ 

The women who participated in the women's center workshop series 
respon_ded_ favprably to jhe con and format. Their dverall evaluations were 
brief and low key, but positive. Most women said they learned a jreat_deal from 
the women's history sllde-shbw session. The film and subsequent discussion of 
the second session carried much more depth and inleresj. Psu^tLcj pants appeared 
to be excited about oral history, its value, the roje it plays in women's lives, and the ; 
need to gather oral histories. One woman remarked: 

My grandfather always tells stories, 
with_my grandmother quietly sitting in 
the background. This [session] has 
helped me realize the importance of 
her life . . . the need I have to learn 
more about her and draw her out: 

jhe elderly center workshop series was much 
and the women responded positively to their experiences. One woman wrote that 
"getting to kriow each other and halving a^^ memories come forth" was what 
she enjoyed the most: Another woman said: 

... all of the prdgram was interesting, 
entertaining^ and later very thrjiling. [It 
helped me] to realize tha* events, 

which were commgn to yoLir [ife, 

became real, and had volume to them 
. . . that the storie^^^ we/e a 

real life for your Mother, and you could 
almost feel . . . how Mama was feeling 



when she told lis the things she 
: rGmombered. li macie me .realize more 

strongly the solid sense of that far-off 
time: Talking of Those Days* became 
so real that automatically yoo 
searched your memory for other bits 
of lore. 

Everyone said she_vygujd participate in another workshop series of this kind. 
One woman indicated that: 

cere ailenlion paid to [my] former 
years, [I] allowed the "life of the min- 
ute" to lake too strong a hold p_n ]mYl 
"life apprecialidn as It was," which [i 
amj now beginning to be sorry not to " • 
know more deeply. 

tNjGedlcjs to say, the workshops, conducted with the^^e^^^^ wornen were an 
endrmnusly wonderful experience for everyone-. The viialily and information that 
these women brought tg the sessions were bea And yet, it is amaz- 

ing that these women are often ignored in our society simply because they are 
elderly and vyq men. 

A staff person at that community sile.was very aware of the importance of 
these workshops for the elderly women. As she said: 

In my opinion, the workshop sjjc- 
ceeded in making each of them feel 
that they really haye lived worthwhile 
lives — that each one in her own way 
Cj3nl_rlb_uledjb socie^ and was active 
in her-community and civic organiza- 
tions. They had negative views pre- 
vioas to the workshop. They all now 
feel very positivu about their life styles 
and themselves. They_fee[ their fami- 
lies show even more respect toward 
them. 

I really canjioj say enough about the 
workshop and do it justice. (She) . 
helped, f ach sen ior to feel proud of 
her life and to no longer have negative 
attitudes about hbr former, years. 

3olh of these workshop experiences vvere^'ejry irnportant to ^r^^^^^ fell 
like I was iri a teaching situation I wanted to be in. 1 was able to share my passion 
for women s history with women wh_on\l :^3pecially want^ to share it with— com- 
munity women. I strcfngly urge you to foiJow your interest if you are incl[nled_to do 
'a similar workshop series. As you know options for workshop content and struc- 
ture are endless. By trusting yourself, by being imaginative, assertive, ancJ snnsi- 
live, you will undoubtedly be successful in your endeavors. 

I especially want to thank all of'the community wornen J Mve cp-^^^ to know this 
past Yfar— for being open about sharing and learning v;omen*s history You have 
given so nuch to me; we have given so much; to each other. 
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RESOURCES 



The following resources only begin to scratch the sarface of women's history 
rnateriais that are available.. Although spme of the Sources are 
their historical relevance, the majority offer greater historical distance; fsJine cate- 
gp/les_are used to enable more pra ctica l ijs e-ef-ttiis Resource section. They 
include: 

• Resources Dse'd in these workshops 

• Wqrn^en'p history: general (this is subdivided into two categories: one category 
contains overview works; the other, works of neglected groups of wors en) 

• Bibliographic resources 

• Oral history 

• Films and slide shows 

• .Photographic essays 

• Music: books and records 

• Poetry 
•Art 

Most of th6 works are not cross-referenced, and tremendous calegoricaj over- 
laps exist. For exarhple, some of the oral history arid materials of neglected 
groups of_women could easily be included under Women's History: General, but 
are hot. Consequently, if yoU are Iddkihg for a specific reference you should 
review all related categories. Another point of con side ration Is that manyjpflhe 
listed books are expensive. What you might do in this instance is request that 
your local library order the book or audiovisual material for you. 



RESOURCES USED IN THESE WORKSHOPS 

And Ain't 1 A Woman? A History of Wornen in the United States from 1600 to the 
Present Sljde show. 15 rnjnutes and teacher's guide included. 

Produced by Deirdre Delaney, Mary Fastaband. and Leona Pollack... Available 
tQr/.ental or purchase from the producers at P.O. Box 730, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02102: 1§79. 

Bloorn,.Lynn Z. "Listen! Women Speaking." Frontiers: A Joumal of Women's Stud- 
ies. Women's Oral History Jssue. Vol: II, No: 2 (Summer 1977), pp: 1-2: Avail- 
able from Wonien's . Studies Prograni, Hillside Court 104, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado 80309: 

Carpinelli, Elaine: "My Italian Grandmolher, Theresa.\\ Neighborhood Woman, 
Vol 1,_No\ 3 (Ndyerriber/December 1977), pp. 4-5. Newspaper published by 
the National Congress, of Neighborhood Women, 11-29 Catherine Street, 
. Brooklyn, New York 11211. 

Fink^ Marcy. "V^/cDmeh in History Books: The Case oMhe M[ssing Sex:'\1Higt) 
School Women's Uberation Pamphlet, 1_976. pp^ 22-25. Available from Youth 
Liberation, 2007 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 
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Froinos, Anne. Women 's Work Is Never Done: A Dramatic fieading on the History 
of WorHingJWomen in America. Som ervjlle, Massach usetts: New England Free 
Press, 1972. Available frdm New England Free Press, 60 Union Square, 
Somerville, Massachusetts 02143. ^ 

Gluck, Sberna. "What's So SpeciaJ aboul Vyomeh?^^^ fron- 
tiers: A Journal of Women's Stadies: Women's Oral History Issue. Vol. iK'No. g 
(Summer 1977), pp. 3-5. Available from Women's Studies Program, Hillside 
Court 104, University of Golorado, Boulder, Colorado 80309. 

McCain, Nina; "Family Histories Are Rer Passion: Tamara Har_^ven Brrdges the 
Gap beiweeh Sociology arid History as Very Few Do:" Boston Svnday Globe, 
April 15^1979; ^ • ■ \ ' . 

Union Maids: A Docurnentary about Women Organizmiln 'th^^ 16 mm. 

black-arid-white, 48 rriidutes. Produced by dulia Reichert, dames .Klelrr, and 
Miles. Mogulescu.;Rental arid"" purchase'ayailable from New Day. Films, P.O. 
Box 315, Franklin.Lakes, New Jersey 07^17; 



WOMEN'S HISTORY: GENERAL : 

Two subcategories have been created in an attempt to make this section man- 
ageable and praciical. One subLcategory includes w^^ ^^^at Present a histprlcal 
qverview of some groups of women since colonial limes to the present, or works 
thai exof ol ne a specific topic or jime period. The greatest cdncem about these 
works i". r^al they are primarily. about white women, often Jri the rrii_ddlepr_upper^ 
middle class. This is not "bad" history, in and of itself, but its limitations must be 
kept in perspectiv€:-The. second subcategory includes _wprks_a_bciut rieglected 
groups _olf worriea— Afro-Arnericaris, Appalachl^ Asian-Americans, European 

immigrants, Latin Americans, lesbians, and Native Amerjcans. 

_ Mari^^mariy other works that fall into these two sabcategories are not included 
because of time and space limitations. The resources tha^have beeri sele^ 
however, cari be supplemented by reviewing the biblic.graphic source books 
listed In the next section. Most ofjhe resources are general in nature, and more 
books than articles are listed: The introjductions to many of the bgpks can be 
used as exceljent,, shorter o^^^^^ womeri's history;' either tor your own 

explorations or as workshop resources and handouts. 

Overviews 

Banner, tois: Women inJ^odern America. A Brief History. New York: Harcourt 

Brace Jovariovich, 1976. 
Baxardall, Rosalyri, et al., eds. America's Working Women: A Documentary His- 

lory from 1600 to the Present New York: Random House, 1976. 
Beard, Mary R: Women as a Force in History. New York: Collier Books, 1973 

(1946). . . 

^, ed. Amertca through Women's ^yes: New York: Greenwood 

Press, 1976(1933). _ . 

Brown, Charlotte; Paula. HyriLajij a^^ The J^Vtish Woman in 

Amertca. New York: New American Library, 1977. 
Cott, Nancy, ed: Root of Biiterness, New York: Dutton and Company, 1972. 

; The Bonds of Womanhood: Woman's Sphere in New Engfand, 

1780-1835, New Haveri: Yale University Press, 1977: 

j ^ ^ . 160 
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Fink, Warcy. ''Women in History BoOks: The Case.ofJhe Missing Bex:'\ High 
School Women's Liberation PamghM (1976), pp, 22-25. Available fi-brri Youth 
Liberation, 2007 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

flexner, Eleanor. -benfory vf Strdggte: The Women's Rights Movement in the 
^nRed States, J^^^ Massachusetts: Belknap Press of 

Harvard University Press, 1975. 

Froines, Anne, lVomen's.lVor/('/s Never Done: A Dramatic Readingvn the History 
of Working Women in America. Sdnrierville, Massachusetts: New England Free 
Press, 1972- Available from New England Free-Press, 60 Union Square,' 
Somerville, Massachusetts 02143. 

6urko, Miriam. The Ladies of Seneca falls: The Birth of ihe Women's Rights 
Movement/ New York: Schocken Books, 1976. fncludes 34 illustrations. 

JarneSj^_Edward X, and J^SneXWHson 

S/ograpib/ca/ O/cl/'onary. .Cambridge, Massachusetts: Belknap Press of -Har- 
vard University Press, 1971. 

Kraditor^Aileen^ed. Up from the PhdestaL New York: Quadrangle Bddks, 1970. 

Lerher, Gerda. The FerhaTe Experience: An Afnerican Documentary Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrtil Co., Inc., 1977., 

■ The Woman in American History, Lexington, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing do:, 1971: 

Rossi, Alice S:, ed: The feminist Papers: from Adams to De Beauvoir New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1973. Also Bantam Booksr, 1974. 

Sochen, June._Ayersfory; AJWpman'S' View of American History. New York: Alfred 
Publishing Company, 1974. 

Wertheimer,. Barbara. Mayer. We Were There: The. Story of Working Women in 
America. New York: Pantheon Books, 1977. 

Neglected Wbmen*s Groups 

Afro-Americans ' ' 

Bert, Janies Loewehberg, aiW Ruth Bogin. S/ac^ Women in Nineteenth-Qentary 

American Life. University Park: Pennsylvania State Uhiversity Press^l 976. 
Browne, Martha iGW\\^h AVtobiogr^^^ Westport, Cdnnecti- 

. cut: Greenwood Press,' Inc:, 1979 (New York, 1857). 
Cade, Tbni, ed: The S/ac/c Woman: An Anthoiogy New York: Signet, 1970. 
Escott, Paul b. Siaivery Rernembered: A Record of Tw^entieth-Century Slave Narra- 

f/ves. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1978: A seJection of 

slave narratives collected by the Federal Writers' Project in the 1930's. 
Harley, Sharon, and Rosajyn Terbbrg^P_enh,_eds._j^ Woman: 

Struggtes and Images: Port Washmgton, New York^ Kennikat Press, 1978. 
Jones, Bessie. StepltDown: New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1976. About 

slave songs and james learned frorri the author's grandparents. 
Lerna, Gerda, ed. BlacJ< Women in White AmerTca. New York: Randcrn House, 

1973: 

Flussell, Michele. "Black-eyed _Blues Connectlqn'\lVo/r7en's Studies l^wsletter, 
Vol. 4, No 4 (Fall 1976); Vol. 5, Nos. 1 and 2 (Wintef7Sprlng 1977). 

Smith, Barbara. "Doing Research on Black American Women." The Radical 
Teacher (Noverriber 1976). _ 

^_arid Beverly Srnith._'1 Am Not Meant to Be Alone and without 

YoQ Who Understand: Letteis.from Black Feminists, 1972-78.'' Cond/f/on^^^^ 
Four, Vol. 2, No. 1 (Winter 1979). Available from Conditions, P.O. Box 56, Van 
Brunt Station, Brooklyn, New York 11215: 
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Appalachians _ _ _ _ 

Hagood, Mtirgaret jcjrf-nan. Portranure gf the White Ten ahX Farm Woman: Mothers 

of the Sotith. New YorK: W.W: Norton and Co., Inc., 1977 (1939). ' • 
K3hn, Kat^v. f-iimitly Women: t<iew York: Avon, 1974. ' " 
Solfthern E. oosure, Special Issue: ileoeratoos. lVomen /V? r/je Spyfh\_yo1. 4, No. 4 
(Winter i977j. Available from P.O. Box 230, Chapel HilU North earolina 27514. 
These Are Our Lives. As told by the people and wrltten^by members af the Federal 
Writers' Projects of the Works Progress Administration in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia. New York: Norton and Co;, 1939. 

Asian-AmerJcans ■ _ 

Kingston, Maxine Hong, rhe Woman Warrior: Memoirs of a Girlhood among 
Ghosts. New York: Vintage Books, 1977. 

European Immigrants , - 

Brown, Charlotte" .Paula_ HyrTLan; an^^ Sonya Michel. The Jewish W)man In 

America. New York; New American Library, 1977. 
Seller. Maxine. '"Beyond the Stereotype: A New Logkat the Imrni^rantWomari, 

1800-1924." The Journal of Ethnrc Studies, Vol. 3, No: 1 (Spring 1975). 

Latin Americans _ _ _ _ 

tav/m, AsunciorL Latin American Women: Historica] Perspectives. Westport, 

Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1978: ^ 

Long^auex y Vasquez, Enriqueta: "The Mexican American Woman..'' In Sister- 

hood Is Powerful. Edited by Robin Morgan. New York: Vintage, 1970: 

Lorenzana, Noeml. "La Chicana: Transcending the Old and Carving Out a New 

Life and Self-image:" De Colores: A Journal of Emerging Raza Phifosophies, 

Vol. 2, No. 3 (1975), 

Sanchez,. Ros_aura,_arid Rosa Martinez CrUz, eds. Essays on- ta Mujex Los 
Angeles: Chicano Studies Center Publications, University of California Press, 

1977. _ _ 1 ; 

Sutherland, Elizabeth. "Cqldfiized Women: The Chicana— An Introduction." In 
Sisterhood Is Powerful. Edited by Robin Morgan. New York: Vintage, 1970: 

Zinn, Maxine Baca. '\Ch!canasi Power and Control in the Domestic Sphere.'' De 
Coiores: Journal of Emerging Raza Philosophies, Vol. 2, No. 3 (1975). 

Lesbians _ ^ 

Cook, Blanche W.^'Ferhale Support Networks and PoJitical AcUvism: Lillian 

\A/ald, Crystal Eastmen, Emma iSoldman." Chrysalis, No. 3 (1_977). 
Foster, deannette. Sex Variant Women in Literature. Oakland, California: Diana 

Press, 1975. 

Katz, Jonathan. Gay AmerVcBn History: Lesbians and Gay Men in the U.S.A. New 

York: Macmillan-Crowell, 1976. 
klalch, Dolores. Woman plus Woman. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1976. 
Martin, Del. and Phyllis Lyon. Lesbian/Woman. New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 

1972. ' - 

Miller, Isabelle. Pa tience and Sarah. New York: Fawcett Publications, 1973. 
Smith-Rosenberg, Carroll. "The Female World Love and Ritual: Relations 

between Women in Nineteenth-Century Amerjca." Signs: Journalof Women in 

Culture and Society, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Autumn 1975). 

Native Americe^s _ _ 

Katz, Jan^. t?c!. ? am the Gie of Time: The Voices of Native American Women. New • 
York: E. P Dutton, 1977. 
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Larles, Ruth. The Ojibwa Woman. New York: W. W. Nbrtdri arid Co.. 1971. 

Lurie, Nancy, bd, MountMn WolfWoma^^^^^ The^PMbj' 
ography of a Winnebago Indian. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan PresSi 
I'Sei. _ ' _ . _ _ _ 

Nielhanrirner^ Carolyn. Daughters of the Earth: The Lives and Legends of Ameri- 
can Indian Women. New York: Macml^i'v^-^ Publishing Co., 1977. 

Pearce, Roy **A Melancholy.Fact- Tt\(?J^ . ,j American.Llfe 'Mn Thejndian jn 
Arherican Ufa. f-^.^.'^^'i by Francis f ^ :<cha; New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, i ?7.1. ^ 



BIBLIOGRAPHIC RESOURCES 

Bibliography on Won^^^ (^7?76-?97Sy^_P;ubljshed by the Cbnfererice 

Group on Women's History, 1979: Available from.CCWHR do Nupur 
Chaudhuri, 1737 Vaughri Drive, Manhattan, Kansas 

Common Women Collective. W^omen in U.S. History: An Annotated BibtiogrBphy, 
1976. Available from 46 Pleasant Street, Cambridge^ Massachusetts 02139. 

HaEer, Barbara,_acl. Women in America: A Guide to Books, 1963-75. Bostoj: 
G. K. Hall, 1978. ; 

Hispanic Women and EducatTon: An Annotated Bibliography. Assailable from 
WEECN, Far West Laboratbl-y for Educat^^^^ and Development, 

1885 Folsom Street, San Francisco, ealifornia 94163^ 

James, Edward T, and danet Wijson dames, eds. Notable American Women: A 
Biographical D/cf/pnaol Cambridge, 'Massachusetts: Belknap Press of Har- 
vard University F*ress, 1971; 

Kumagai, Gloria,^t al: America's WowGn of Cc-o/; tntegrating Oultural Diyersjfy 
into Noh'Sek-Biased Curricula, 1982. Available from Women's Educational 
Equity Act Publishing Center, 55 Chapel Street, Newton^ MasMchusetts 
02160. BibljcDgraphies and research abstracts about women of color— Asian 
American, Black American, Hispanic, and American 1^ _ - 

Roberts, J. K Black Lesbians: AnMnotatedMbiiojgrap frdrti J. R. 

Roberts, 46 Pleasant Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

Rural Women and Edacati^: An Annotated Bibliography Available from WEECN, 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research arid Development, 1885 
Folsom Street, San Francisco.-Californla 94103. 

Williams, Ora. Americah Black Women in the Ans and Social Sciences: A Biblio- 
graphic Survey Metuchen, New Jersey: The Scarerrow Press, Inc;, ' • 



ORAL HISTORY 



Although oral'tradition dates back to the storytelling of ancient times,. and 
although s_ome_storJes jA^ recorded by the innova- 

tive oral interview technique early in this century, it was not until the mid-_l960's 
that oral history became popularly kridwri and used. Consequently; the field of 
oral history is still a young one. So much more can be explored abo^ut how to 
gather oral histories, how to conduct oral inten/iews, with whom, and for what 
purpose. 



There is a wide variety of approaches for gathering oral hiMo/Le3j_aridJoi^^ 
rPP'Tl^orc^reatiy[tY Approach can range from more formal tape-recorded Inter- 
views, to high school students c( nduciing. noteHaking imervJews vvith older pecD- 
p!e, Id groups meeting together to share stories about their liveis; The purpose of 
the group approach may simply be to reclaim and validate the significance of 
' each individual's life history. _ _ _ _ : : : 

In any of these siiuallons, concerns^ abqul the rnethod d 
cdriducting interviews remain the same; While the u§e of a tape recorder has 
almost become [oquisltejor doinj interv^^^^ a musf. Many people 

do not own one and cannot afford to purchase one. inaccessibHily to a technolog- 
ical tool, should, not prevent anyone frpni gathering inforrhatldn^^ may 

not capture every uttered word and sound, but is another valuable. Iqgl. 

•_ preparation Js necessary for cdnducTing an individual interview or fadlitating a 
group meeting. You should determine the purpose, fopus.jDfi a lime peri^^^ 
theme, or topic, and develop relevant questions to spark dialogue; The queslions 
should not be so narrow that.they inhibit or cramj^ thejntervlewee'^^ 
but should be specific enough so that they ^eep the interview focused. Sensitivity 
to the person(s) and sltuatign(s)_shquld b_e exercised before, during, arid after tho 
Interview prdcess; establishing trust is crucial: __ 

- The fqllovyiri^ resduj-ces are subdi categdries td enable practical 

use of this seption; TheyJnclude: Background/Guide fUaterials; Articles; _B_ooLk$ 
about and Based on the Oral. History f\/lethod; Sibliographies; and A Few Novels 
that Use the Oral History Method. 

Background/Gaide Materials - 

Baurri^ Willa. Ora/ History for the local Historical Society. Nashville: American 

Association for State and Local History 1974. _ _ 
Feichtlnger, Kristine..*'Yo>.Never Hear_abqui Any History in 

the Classroom: A Guidetook: Chicago: Illinois Labor Society; 1976. 
Frontiers: A Journal of Women's Studies. Womenls Oral HJstory Issue. Vol, II, No, 

2 (Summer _1_977j. Available from VVomeri's Studies Program, Hillside Court 
. 1 04, Universi* y of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80309. 
Garner, Van Hastings. OraJj^istory: A New Experience in learning. Dayton, Ohio: 

Pflaum Publishing, 1975. ; . 

Grele^ Rdnald, ed. Envelopes of Sound: Six Practitioners Discass the Method, 

Theory and Practice of Oral History and Oral Testimony New York: Precedent, 

1975. 1 
Hddpes, James. Oral History: Anihtrodaction for Students. (Dhapel Hill: University 

of North Carqiina Press, 1979. 
Moss, William. Oral History Progra^m Manual. New York: Praeger, 1974^ 
Neu'ensch wander, John. Oral History as a Teaching Approach. Washington D;C.: 

National Education Association, 1976. _ _ _ _ 

WigginJlon,_Eriot •Vr^.-nenfs.- Foxfire Experience. Rabun Gap, Georgia: The 
, Fdxfire Fund, ■'975. 

Articles 

Bloom, Lyon Z. "Listen! Women Speaking." frontiers: A Journal of Women's 
Smd/es.lWomen's Oral. History Issue. Vol. II, No. 2 (Summer 1977), _Rp,_1 --2, 
•Available from Women's Studies Prdgram, Hillside Court 104, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80309. 
Carpinelll,. Elaine. "My Italian Grandmother, Theresa. '[ Neighborhq^^^ 
' Vol. 1, No. 3 (Ndvember/December 1977), pp: 4--5. Newspaper published by 
the National Cdngress _oj Neighborhood Women, 1 1-29 Catherine Street, 
Prddklyn, New York 11211. 
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G'ucA.-Sherha. / What'^ So Special abbUi yvtirneh H'Std'-y." Fron- 

tfersrAdovmalof Women's Studies. Women's Oral History Issue. Vol. IJ. No. 2 
(Surhmer 1977), p|d. 3^5. Available from Women's Studies Prdgrani, Hillside 
eoart 104, University of Colorado. Boulder, Colorado 80309. 

Haiey; AJex. **My Furthest Back Person— The African." In Undejioot. Edited by 
David Weitzmanrl. New York: Charles Scribner and Sons, 1976. 

McCain, Nina. "Family Histories Are Her Passion: Tamara Hareven Bridges the 
Gap betvveen Soclbiony and History as Very Few Do." Beaton Sunday Globe, 
April 15, 1979: 

Roddy, Joseph; "Oral History: Soundings from the Sony Age:" Rockefeller Foari" 

Idation Illustrated, Vol. 3 (May 1977), pp. 9-11. 
Stewart, John. "Oral History Is Beyond the Stage of Talking." New Vork Times, 

May 22, 1977;, 



Books about and BBsedJon the Oral History Method _ _ 

Barnett,_Don, arid Rick Sterling, eds. Bobbi Lee: Indian Rebel Richmond, British 
Colombia: tSM Press, 1975. - . 

Davis; IVlargaret, ed^t/re as We Have known It, by Co-operative Women. New 
York:_Nortoh^1975. _ 

Escott. Paul D. Sfavery Remembered: A Record of Twentieth-Century Stave Narra- 
tives. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1978. 

GamiQ. Manual, the Life Story of the Mexican Immigrant. New York: Dover, Inc., 

1971. ; 

Gluck, Sherna, ed. from Parlor to Prison: five American Suffragists Talk about 

7he/rL/Ves. New York: Vintage Books, 1976. 
Grandmothers^ Mothers, Daughters: Oral Histofy^Three Generations. Institute oh 

Pluralism; 165 East 56th Street; New York, New York 10022. 
Kahn, Kathy; ed. Hilibilly Women. New York: Avon, 1974, 

katz, Jane, ei / Am the^ fire of Time: The Voices of Native American Women. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. 1977. ■ 

Liriderr ,ah, Frank. Pretty'Shield: Medicine Woman of the Crows, tincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1972. 

Lurie, Nancy, ed. Mountain WolflWoniari, Sisl^"^ ^ Crasrt/ng Thunder.- We Autobf 
ography of a Winnebago Indian. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1961. 

Lyrid, Alice, aiid Staughtbh Lyrid. Rank and fife: Personal Histories of Working- 

Class Organizers. Boston: Beacon Press, 1973. 
Mander, AnJca Vesel. with Sarika Fine] Hofbauer. Blood Ties: A Woman's History. 

New York: Raridbm House, inc., 1976. ______ 

Selfer, Nancy. Nobody Speaks for Mel Self-Portraits of American Working-Class 

Women. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1976. V . 

Shackelford, Laurel, and Bill Weinberg, eds. Our Appalachia. New York: Hill and 

Wang; 1977^ 

Southern Exposure. Nb More MoanJn \ .\/o/ces:of Sour^ern Sfrugg/e, Vol. 1 , No. 2/4 
(Winter 1974). Available from PO. Box 230, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514: 
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(Winter 1977). Available from P.O. Box 230, Chapel Hill,; North Carolina 27514. 

Terkel, Studs. Hard Times. New-York: Pantheon Books, 1970. 

. Working. New York: Pantheon Books, 1974. 
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These Are Our Lives. As told by the people and written by the members of the 
Federal Writers' Projocl of the WorRs progress Admiiiis^^ North Caro- 

lina. Tennessee, and Georgia: New York: Norton and Co., 1939. . 

Thompson. Paul, me Voice oftfie Past: Oral History, New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1978. . . _ _ 

Walker. Margaret. Hl . / Wrote Jubilee. Chicago: Third \A/orld Press, 1972; 

VVigginton. Eliot._ed. Fox/'/re. Seven volumes. Garden City, New York:_Anchor 
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FILMS AND SLIDE SHOWS 

And Ain't I A Woman? A History of Women in the United States from 1600 to the 
Present. Slidashow, 15 minutes,_narrative scriFSt andjeacher's guide included, 
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don: Macpiillan and CiD., Ltd., 1904. 

Shange, Ntbzake. Fiif Colored Girls Who Have Considered Suicide When ttie 

Rainbow is Enuf: A Choreopoem. New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1977. 
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Fine, Elas_Honig. The Afro-American Ariist. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wirl- 
stdh. 1973. 
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Harris. Ann Sutherland, and Linda Nbchlih. Women Artists. 1550-1950:^ New 

York: Alfroci A Knopf. 1978. 
"Leonora Carringlon's Visionary Art for the New Age." Chrysalis, No. 3 (1,9775. 
"Lesbian Art and Ariisis." Heresies, No. 3\Fa\\ 1977), p. 1. Miss Willson and Miss 

Brundidge. 

Lippard. Lucy. From tfie Center: feminist Essays on Women's Art. New York: but- 
ton. 1977. 

_ • _"§y'Pr'ses_: Some VVbmeh Artists' Books." See also Judith 

Hoffberg. "Bibliography of Women Artists' Books." ChrysaHs, No. 5t1977). 
Peterson. Karen, and d. J. Wilson. lA^omen Artists: Recognition and Reapgrals_aJ 
fro-v the Early Middle Ages to ttie Twentietfi Century. New York: Harper and 
Row. 1976. 

Winter, Nina, ed. interview With tUe Muse: Remarka^^^ Speak on Creativ- 

ity ana Power Berkeley, California: Moon Books, 1978; 
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Dewhurst. C._K;_Betty_M^cDdw apd Marsha MacDonald. ArJsts in Aprons: Folk 

Art t>y American Women. New York: E. P. button, 197S. 
E ;ton._ Allen H. Handicrafts of the Southern Highfands. New York: Dover, 1973 
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Elsie, Allen. Porno Basketmaking. Healdsburg, California: Nature-graph Pablish- 
Grs, 1972. 
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vrach. John Michael Tt r Afro-Aweiican Tradition in Elenorative Arts. Cleveland: 

Department of >^;t : jstory and Education of the Ctevelarid MUseUm of Art, 

1977: 

Quilting _ ...... ....... ... 

Chase. Pattie. with 'tnii T. '^''s'^ Tr o Contemporary Quilt. New York: Datton, 
1971?. 

Cooper,. Patricia, ->iu m.-c^ .B-a^'ey. the QuHters: Women and Domestic Art. 

New York: DiDublibuay, 1977. 
Heuiges. Elaine. "Quilts and Women's Culture:" The Ra : :a} Teacher, No. 4 

(March 1977), 

Ickis, Marguerfju. T^e Standard Book of QuiJtmaking New York: 

Dover Publications, inc:, 1949. Includes 482 illustrations, 
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7- WeMEN AND HEAbTH GARE: 
ISSUES AND ALTERNATIVES 



Madge Kaplan 

INTRODUGTIpN 

As I cdrripiled resources for the women and health curriculum, I was struck by 
the amount of literature that perceptiyejy and sens^^ discussed the reLatio^^^ 
ship of women to health care in the United States: Why has so niach attention 
bee n f o c u sjed p n heaj t h c_ar e ?_ Cert a 1 nly, health care js a n ee es sjty f o r a 11 _p eo pi e; 
yet that necessity has been denied each day in the practices of health care deliv- 
ery in the United States. The work of transforming the knowledge and practice 
of health care to better serve the needs of all people has, to a . great extent, 
been generated by those bUtside established medical institutions. The particular 
ways in which medicine fails people have been articulated by various social 
mpvorrients. _ _ _ _ - 

So c i a I m o vem e n t _s N k e t h e c I vi I r i^ h t s a n d wp m e n ' s J i ber a t id ri m oyerae n t s h a vi 
told us much ahout the character of medicine today especially the racial and sex-* 
uaj diifTiensLp^ns of bot^^^ and practices^ The civii nghts move- 
ment highlighted the fact that Elack people and other people of color were denied 
ape ess to ho spit a is a h d spec! . o is . These p eo p I e made the cd n n ect id n bet wee n 
the abject conditions of their communities and the Inadequate medical attention 
Ihey received. In fact they asserted that the deteriorating health of so many Third 
World people was an effect of the conditions in which they !iyed,_conditLq^ns t^^^^ 
denied them both civil rights and the general possibility of changing the enforced 
poverty, including poor nutrition... : __ _ : ___ _^ : 

The women's liberation movement, in trying to account for the oppression of 
wp m e n . I pp k ed at J he b a sic_i n stj t u t]o n s afjec t i ng yyo rn en's Jives. M ovem e n t activ- 
ists found that medicine and the modern medical industry played a significant 
role in shaping the inferior status of women.* 



Madgo Kaplan fiQs ' . n active in ttie women's rnovern'}Tii for several yesrs. She 
has bcth iau§ht_ anjj deyefoj:)ed cum^^ for hTgh school stud[^^^^ md comr ir'nW/ 
women, combinmg her inte asts in women's health and women's history. !' « * 
currehtly active mjfie slrugQtc to retail - abortion rights, is coauthor of the pair, hh \ 
More than a ChoiceLWomen taikabout Abortion, and /s a contributor to an educa- 
tional slide show in English and Spantsh on stf:n1ization abuse. 



' By medical industry. 5 rriean rnedjclne as. businejssLlncLudijig drug manufacturing, the 
development medical technology a system of training doctors, and a defined set of work 
relations within health care institutidhs. 
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The porcoption from the civil rights movement that health arid sicknf'oS^are 

social products ifuil is. the products of conditions in which we live— has aided 

women in explaining why women are so dependent on . doctors . (especially [njight 
of the studies that show women are hot taken seriously by .dcrtorsK In the nine- 
teenth century, medical views defined woman as inhere_htly_s[cj<: her cdniplaihts 
wore sirnply traced to her uterus or dvarles; her energies were to concentrate on 
those organs lest they dry up; and hei functions as wife and nidtner were see^^ as 
the sum of woman's place in society Today although women may no longer be 
classified as inherently physicaHy sick. th_e_chanjge has not been frdrtl "sick*' to 
"well " Rather, it has "shifted from 'physically sick' to 'mentally ilL'"^ From; men- 
struation to pregnancy, from .birth con4rql_to abor^^^^^^ ^^.'^^^^'^i'.X 
reminded of their Ignorance and powerlessness in. relation to thejr bgdies. When 
issues such aspregnancyjDecome the domain of ddi^tdrs and the medical indas- 
try— that is. when these people control the technology, distribu^t[on. and laws 
regulating birth control and abdrtiip^n— wdmen become vulnerable to abuse, 
guinea pigs for experimentation, and generally exempt! fjonn haying any pdwer td 
maR^e decisions affecting their bddies. This |s not the "natural" situation for 
women: it is_a historical development. As Ehrenreich and English state in Com- 
plaints and Disorders: 

For a ho of .reasons connected with reoroduct ^^.^l^'* 
ddctdrs ana enter hospitals far more freQuentlythan men do. Pregnancy :f no 
longer described explicitjy as a disease, is still treated like a_med[cal [:,.»?-vjm, 
in exactly the same setting_and.by exactly the same personnel used for a K^^^ 
ment of actual d[sbrders. Childbirth is nd longer a cause for lengthy confine- 
ment; but it is, more so than, ever, an alienatlng surgical eyehL Mendpause,; 
while no longer ah ihdicatidh fdr terminal bed rest, is s*'!! describ-d to medical 
students as. "the most serious endocrlnplpgicaj disd- .i ji next td diabetes," 
"curable" df cdijrse. with expensive estrogen therapy^ 

Medjcine and healing, yyere_once the domaTn of wdmen--^jealth_in|ormation 
niade known through community. networks and passed on frorn 3eneraji_dn_to 
generation. Women c_reat^d birth cdhtrdi techndldgy, did abortions fcr one 
another, and developed remedies for. all kinds of airmenjs_._Cofiv_ersely, the rriedi- 
cal industry resis on the ei ^usidh^df wdmenJrom.precisely the kinds of health 
information women once offered to one anplher. Today bec^use cf the worhor. 3 
movement^ there has been a rediscovery of tjiis history Women's historical prac- 
tices are once again.supporting y\-:olrTienJr. generating hew 
|hg wdman-run hea'th clinics, and in organizing communication networks fdr 
passing on new infprmajign to other wdrrieh. 

The frequency with which women's health concerns have been Ignored, trivial- 
ized. Of ' efficiently" remedied by surgery c- some new pjll on J^he market is now 
cause for o^^^-it concern and has been well docum;enled^ increasingly, hdw^^^^ 
more and j-^iore vvomen are dernanding acces;s to mformation concerning their 
health, seekn-ir jlear explanations or'^''pc_edluj'_es th_eyr are_asked td^u 
refusing td ai^c'ept the inadequ'-^t^ ai ^ices that so frequently pass as Health care 
deliver*/. 



1 Barbara Ehrenreich and Deirdre English. Compmnts and-Disorder^: The Sexual Politics 
of Sickness (Old West bury New York; The Feminist Press. 1973) p. 79; 

2ibid : pp: 7f^-76. . . .. . 

3Fbr some general resources on these issues. see: Gena Corea, The Hidden Malpractice: 
How American Medicine Mistrears IVbroen -(New York: Jove Publications, _1978j(;_ and 
Claudja Dreifus. ed.. Seizing Our Bodies: The Pomics of Women's Health (New York; Vintage 
Books. 1973). . . _. 
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_ B^rief itXricj__ t L^f^^camjDaigri Black , Latin , and Native Arrienc , 

more women have tocomo aware of the way. hospitals use ihem as "teaching 
material" for the training of resl^^ 

Learning new information about oui Boditijs. discussing how our bodies. work, 
ijnderstariding why certain methods of birth control may be damaging to our 
health, and visiting a woman-run health clinic can all be important nevy experj- 
ences for us as women and can be tools for gaining some measure of control 
over our [iyes^ ; 

It is within this larger framework that 'iWomen and Health Care: Issues and 
A[ter n at ives " was deyeloped Bn d t au£h t . Each session jri the cou rse guide offers 
women valaoble inforrrjation about their health and promoiesdipcussions of how 
women can better assert their needs, individually and collectively. Each session 
is part of a process of recunnecting women to knowledge and skills that were 
once a familiar part of women's culture and folklore. 



GOALS 

"Women and Health Care: Issues and Alternatives" is a twelve-\*ciek workshop 
serins designed for adolescent and adult women In a nontradltjo^naJ edyucMpnaJ 
setting. The setting could be a community cenle^ a drug or alcohol treatment 
p rog r a m . a n a I te r n a 1 1 V 0 _sc h o o I , a n a d u i ed u ca t ion p_rb§^r a m a p rj so rr^ or a si m \ ij r 
place. Each session offers ways to make sense of concrete Iniformationr^e.g.,' 
women^s anatpmyj^aridjhena health care in American society as shaped 

by structures of '■ace, sex, and class. 

. ' L ' s P rJ m a ry t o _t h e goals of the c o ij r se that we w o rn 12 n n eed t i m e a n d s p ac e 
with other women to figure out common issues and concerns and to develop 
more positive imagies of ourselves and bur capabilities. Obviously, no twelve- 
week workshop can effectively present these Issues in great. depih._ What Jhe 
workshop series can do, though, is lay tho groundwork for future discussions and 
begin to expose worneri to the jnfo_rriiat[on_. s^^ 

t\o. As one woman described her experience, "I fee! like. I'm going to school for 
f r ee— a school _Wii er e J 'jn J e a r n i n j t_h i n g s I iyant to learn." 

The followjng are the overall goals of "Women and Health Care: Issues and 
Alternatives"^ 

• To provide space for women to determine the health issues that are of concern 
to therr. 1 __ _ 

• To work toward ending the isolation that pfteni exists betw^^ 

cially as it concerns the very individual and separate way in which most women 
seeXand receive hveAlt^ 

• To demystify medicine. To break down ttie notion that only a doctor is capable 
Q^.^^n d e rs t a n d i hg medical k n o w I ed ge . To t r a n s lat e rri ed i c al la n g u ag e i n t d I ay 
language and to encourage women to feel entitled to the same "translation" In 
conventional health Care facilities 

• To acquaint women'-lJ^rough discussion, written materials, arid audiovjsual 
aids— with much-needed Information about how their bodies work; about preg- 
nancy childbirth, birth control, nutrition, etc. 



^See Claudia Drelfus, "Sterilizing the Poor," In Seizing Our Bodies (New York: Vintage . 
Books. 1978), 
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• To pfdyicib resources arid skill isharing for finding specific information when 
Deeded 

• To exarriihe ways of cdpihg with and challenging the intimidaiion and vulnera- 
bility most women— of all ages— experience in many health and medical care 
settings _ _ 

• To acquaint women with_existmjg_ health sei^/ices arid resoui-ces, including alter- 
native health facilities, and to share the experiences of activist qr§_anizatiqns that 
educate and organize around specific issues such as reprodoct^^ve freecom, 
occupational health and safely; sexual harassment, and violence agpJnst 
wdmenj _i_ 

• To build mare awareness of t'le importance of preventive health care a^ 
value of self-help, especially in the areas of gynecology and nutrition, but apoii- 
cable as well to other areas of wonien's_liye_s 

• To ar-^Uaint women with the role nutrition plays in relation to j .ealttand illness 

• To acquaint women wjthjhe rgLeadyemsing plays in preparing women to con- 
form , * the selling needs of large industries 

.It is Lmportanj to note that the goals of the workshop series are broad and far 
reaching: However, as illastraied in individual session descrifDtions, very spe- 
cific and rrianageable goals are needed fi?^ any given session: 



ORGANIZING THE GROUPS 

The coarse guide was developed from _the exj?erieji je of w^^^ 
ferent groups of women: white working-class mothers in an alcoholism treatment 
program (Workshop Aj and primarily Third World, adq^^^^ 

(high school equiv'^lency) program (Workshop B); Although each group had.ver^^ 
different sets of concerns, bgt_h_had a tremeriddus i^uriosity for clear; factual 
knowledge of thi«r bodies, and both needed space for shari_n§_and_analyzihg 
their experiences ml seeRLna health care servii^es. As one participant said, '"Now 
I know that a woman can examine yog rather than a man in a gynecological exam 
and I know how they do abortiians." 

WbrRshop A 

"Women and Health Care: Issues and Alternative^:" was taught in a new day- 
treatment prooram for alcoholic women and thejr chiJclreri. It is one of several 
services off'^^ .d *o wiDriien who are recovering alcoholics^as part of a larger and 
^nnovat}^ > aicohoiism treatment and education progra^^ Day treatment Includes 
jrilehsive : ;t Ju.^'.' and group counseling, discussion groups on wpme_n's 
issues, ecurit abojJt_ alcohol a_n<l clrUg abuse, exercise, and day care and 
counseling o- ; iiidren of alcoholic.mothers. The fDrogram serves women from 
primarily two neighboring communities. 

"Women and Health Care" was integrated Into, the jreatm^^ 
weekly basis for 1 7?^hoiir sessions. The workshop series was given over a three- 
month period. Seven women partfcipajed In some or^a^^ 

was quite an age range; women were m their early twenties to their mid-flfties^ A_t 
the time of the workshops, _therie _weje_ one Bl^^^^^ 

women in the group. All participants came from low-income back9rounds^_and 
rriost were sinnle heads of hduseholds . At least one of the women was a lesbian 

mother, ■ 

The day-treatmenJ_program offered an important environment for a workshop 
on health issues: There is a great deal of need among women recovering from 
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a I CO h o I i s m to have ) i e a] thin format i o n and d i sc u ss i o n. G et t i n g [h e wo m e h 1 ri 
touch with how Umi nodios are feeling and with general health, needs is. part of 
the J.re at_m_enL p r pcess . The worRsh ops con t rib uted to a h overall g^bal af the pro- 
gram: helping women to take better care of themselves and their children and to 
9 a in so me co ri f i d e h c e in dealing wit h t h e h e a 1 1 h care s ys t em and sdc i et y a s a 
whole.. This particular workshop series emphasized food and nutrition, aware- 
ness of women's own bodies, self-help, and mental health issues. Not surpris- 
ingly., mental .health. Issues, such as fDoor Jreatment in rnental hjDspJtals,_the 
threat of Institutionalization, and overmedlcatlon, were crucial to these women. 
All were faced with the struggle to overcome a de^^ the 
stigma of society's view of the alcoholic (which is harsher fpr women), and the 
e f f ec t s of t r a d i t io n a I t_r_ejt m e n t lo r ah y oji e Ja b e I e d ' ' i n_t rd u b 1 e /'"out of con t ro I . ' ' 
or "crazy" The program'staff share a perspective that inclcides building a sup- 
portive, alterhative-treatmeht environment for women-^ah environment that can 
be therapeutic by empowering women to take more control over their lives and 
their sc)brlety. 

Workshop B 

The ciDurse was taught in a hew alternative school for yduhg wdmeh in a major 
urban area. The school offers GED (high school diploma equivalency) prepara- 
tion, in cdnjuhctidh with wdrk experience based dn a paid-Jdb progj^am.Jn addi- 
tion to basic reading, writing, and math skills, the schodi emphasizes the^[mpor^ 
tahce df develdplng survival skills among the women snd an awareness of_jways 
t h e y c a n a c t o n t h e CO n f 1 i c t s and d ecj s ip n s _th ey co n f ro n t_i n t h e i r d a[l y li y es . R a h^ - 
ing in age from sixteen to twenty-one, most of the women were Black or hatin and 
had been In pi_ublic_schools for tlie greater part of their education. At the ti hie this 
workshop was taught, three women in the school were mothers of small children; 
at_ least three^mq>;e w^^ were [Dregnaht and exjDected to give birth dver the 
next several months: ^ . _ 

Jhe health workshop took place dhce a week fdr abdut an hour An average r,' 
ten women participated from an enrdllment df twenty-five women [ri the school. 
Attendance varied greatly from week to week, partially because of the school's 
newness and the continual nevv-st_ude.nl .enroll ments e^ 

At least one and often two staff members were present at all workshop ses- 
sions. This was es p e c f a 1 1 y J m por t a n t i h the b e§i ri h Inj^ when th e f a c i I It atd r was 
establishing her role: During both health series the facilititor checked in with the 
sijiiStaff aMeast dhce between sessions to fdlldw up on the previous workshop 
session. The site s ^ff's ongoing relationship with the women and sensitivity, to 
the impact of certain topics were crucial td the success of the sessions: The facili- 
tator, raised such concerns as: "Were th>re any comments. made a^t^^^ 
sidh?" "Was anydne disturbed by a discussion?" This gave site staff an opportu- 
nity to shape w h at yv a s _ h a p p^eri i n g _ a t the sj t e , to j dent i f y wo men who were 
perhaps experiencing difficulties, and to help recommend and shape an empha- 
* s is _f or t he n ex t .session. Th e s e wo r Rs h o p .s e ri e s h a v e b e e h h Ig h I y ef f ecti v e i n 
helping community-based staff become involved in the steps in organizing a 
course oh heajth, and in being committed td faciiilating their dwn workshop 
series for women involved in their programs in t.He future. 



THE GROUP PROCESS 

There are numerous issues to be aware Qf_in Jac[l[t^^^^^^ 
health Wdrkshdp like this: I would like to highlight sexuality, homosexuality; race, 
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and cujlure as issuer central to l.he_§oals,pf the cdurse^^^ 

exarhples of \m kind of sensitivity and cohscloasness peeded tc un a wdrkshbp 
for women from diverse backgrounds. ^ 

Sexuality Issues: Hbmbsexuality 

■ The emphasis m'this particular course gulde^is oh h^llh information and tak- 
ing better care of ourselves; Neittier workshop series presented here adequafely 
addresses issues_gf sexualiJy. VSome H^^^^^^ section take up 
• particular approaches for discussing sexuality with teenagers, . 

Whatever emphasis^qU Jive your workshop series, do not ignore questions 
about sexaal idf^ntliy in general and homosexuality in pariicular. A cerjain per: 
centac;-^bf {) ; . ■ ■ -ulatloh is gay, and y^^ )ld assume you will have jesbians in 
vou. r.-:'^:>vJ_ons To avoid homosexual issue' i:: ip make.sorneone^s Hfe exp^n 
invisiblo. One way to ensure a space for • ians is to invite a guest from a gay 
speakers' bureau, a lesbian prganizatic-. ■ a worneii's orga^^^ 
addressed the issue. Invite sdmeone wt imforlable dealing with the con- 

fusion and prejudice like|y_ to_be evid. i --^ to the fact 

that many hnmosexual people do noi want their identity known. 

You shou 'iaiso _bej3repared ip deal iri a variety of contexts with the issue of 
homosexQcility-as-it arises. For example, a: the ailernalive schopLJn Jdjscussinj 
violence against Third World worheh. there was reaction to the idea thatjesbian 
women, along with single women, widowed women, and divorced wprneh, can 
npLrely on men for protection. At least one participant at the school took excep- 
tion to the reference to lesbian women and suggesled that "a mjn wouTd^^^^ 
lb rape a lesbian anyway. He'd be wasting his time[" An attempt was made to 
discuss with the group whether pr not they thought a man cduldje// if a woman 
was a lesbian (indeed, could participants tell?)— whether, If his motive was rape 
and not a mutually consenting sexual relationship, it mattered to him in- the 
slightest. , ■ - 

Issues like these a_rejundamental to a discussion of violence against women 
and to dealing with homophobia. It is important fpr you npl o;^nly_lb -esiDphd j^^ 
these kinds of problematic comments, but also to try to encourage o ;ier partici- 
pants to share Iheir own views. Most likely, there will noj be un^riuridUs support 
fdr one woman's view, and it is educational for the group to realize this.. 

Race and Culture 

There is dbvjdus value in having a Third Wprld woman lead a workshop pre- 
dominantly of Black and Latjn wpmen. Issues pf_identity, culture, and the strug- 
gles a woman faces every day because she is not while and not male, are just a 
few of the bonds thai rnany wprnen of color share and that ojten provide a corri- 
mon basis from whlc to act politically A"* a facilitator who is white, ! had tp deler- 
mlne wav^ to cpnne oarticipahts to r \h{ resources and to other Third World 
^^'ome^ acuve in th :-,e > of womRn's • th care. !f you. are invplved in^a similar 
sLtuatjon, [would tnci.i. 'ui^c your bringir^, rfher women of color inta your work- 
shops to cD-faciliia'e ^'ffeft: It discussions and tp act J|;Jhe capacit^^ 
speakers. Fdr example ;.i c^Hielu trip to a women's health clinic, a Latin woman 
employed at the clinic nlayed a valuable rdle^^^^ 

the area of occupational health and safety came to visit.the group, along with iwp 
other white women. _Th[s aHpwed particip^^^^ the 
discussions, which might not have been evident if the same discussion were con- 
ducted by only white women. 



-See (Conclusion. 



It is craciai in a heaiih workshop series to recognize that Black women have 
special hocillh f^oncorns that i7iight be jmportant to d^^^^^ Jiypertens^^^^ 
and sickle-cejl anemia). ' Likewise, it is important to.be conscious of the particular 
ways in which the health care system Ls racist sexist, and classist. Doctors often 
Single gut women of cqicr in promoting, sterilization, for example^ overjother 
methods of birth control. Intf^f d, rtiany Puerto Ricah, Native American, Black, 
and poor_vvhite women in the United States have been sterjiized either unknow- 
ingly or against their will: In a similar manner, doctors often entourage Third 
Wbrjd patjen^^sl^ .the lUD oyer other rnethpds of birth 

coi3troI, often despite contraindications f^'jnd in a woman's medical history. 

^h'sse are issues white^v^^^ to be aware oj or to bettej'Junderstand 

Issues relevant to the lives of womei*; of color should not be confined to discus- 
sions only arhiDng wonri en of color. They : :e fundamental issues to raise in any 
workshop series on women's health. 2 



LEADING THE GROUPS 

For a workshop series that has fluctuating attendance, create a flexible'struc- 
ture which encourages the participation of both new and returning members. 
Although problems with ^rgup cqntjnuity may exist, the workshofD series must be 
accessible, open, and sensitive to the many demands on women's lives. 
_ _>^Q flQur is a .short period of time in which to share inforrnatign arid still allow 
adequate time for discossion; however; It does not exceed the attention span of 
^.09* yb.uriger wiarneri. If ypu as the leader sej reajistic^gals^ lor a 
sion, the. hour can be very productive. Given such time limitations, it could be 
val u able for you to be "ac c e s si b I e b ef b re an d /or af t e r s e ss ion s f o r i ri t e ract io ri wi f h 
participants on a one-to-one basis. Although some women may be. reluctant. 10 
raise their concerns in front of the group, their issues are so often thiDse of the 
entire, group that the In dividual contact can help define a direction for the work- 
shop series. 

_ JJ j_s_crucjal_for ygjj_as the facjjitajor tg be flexlbje with the ggal_s., nature,, and 
content of each session: Any sutDject might spark some pressing issue for scna- 
orie^ari issue that_rnighj not appear re^ .as it turris iDut, is mterest- 

ing and useful for everyone to hear about and r/iay be very important to one par- 
ticular wbrriari. 

Throughout the workshop series; participapis it jjld also iiave lime to deter- 
mine which emphasis makes miDst sense tiD their.. For example, the workshop 
series for adolescent women emphasized gyrjf^co'ogical health Issues and sexu- 
ality L^ecause both issues are often the basi:- *u\ '^VuC-^i of a young wl an's con- 
tact _w it h t h e h e alth _c a_r e _sy st e m - An i n f ec t jo n_ Hue ^< r ; : i .' n e e d f g r L ! r !_h eg ri t Vol 
might be the impetus for a young woman's first e..p?* ' V'^-th s gy^e':ologist; 
a hQSpjtaK or a rieighb^^ 

Approaches to sharing information and initiating disc:; Cions wiii vary with the 
si • bj ect matter, i ri t erests of the wbrri e n , and jD?=:rti c ij 1 ar ci rc u itistaric es of the day: It 
is helpful to have a few alternative plans at hand, because one approach may 
elicit little response while another arouses everyone's interest. Different ways iDf 
presenting factual material at these sites included films, other audiovisual media, 



'See Angela Wilsbri. "Black Wbrheh's Health." Kealt^Pfght. Vol. 3. No. 1, p. 1. 
2See the health cun iculum for Latiri womeri Iri Chapter 8 of this course giiide. 
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discussions roading. questidnilaifes, field trips; and guest speakers/facilitators. 

The intent in using ii variety of approaches js to preseht issues and r 

that help women vLewlheir own experience; with the t.ore ol oach session slil! 

bemg discassion-and shanng. _ . ___ u- t/u 

JUsually. at the alternative school; the mere announcempni th_a_t the heaHh 
workshop was beginning started a flood of questions from i ''era! women at 
once "Hey. how come I got this itch?" "Can.you yet pregn_antj;_you have your 
^eri'od when you do it?': "Why does the pill make you feel sick?" Too often 
answers were attempted amidst simultaneous, compet'ng conversations and 
questions Although thejnany questions and the high level of enthusiasm wer_e 
very positive signs; it is more helpful to the p_artici;}ants if you organize the ques- 
tions and ans_w_ers._bhe approach I suggest is to leave a certain amount _of_nm_e at 
^he beginning or end of each session for questions and answers (yoo might give 
t_his time a creative name) so jhat everyone is assured of time for her queslions 
and concerns. Another suggestion is to have everyone write a question on a 
card and then discuss the questions over a period. gf_ weeks, This method 
ensures that individual needs are met, while it encourages the group to consider 
q uestions instead of viewing you as the sole source of Information. Furthermore^ 
the act of wrltinj a concern elii^its participation from women who might be 
uncomfortable speaking aloud. The.intent Js not tp eliniihate spon the 
sessions buj to ensure that information is shared and everyone is included. , i_ 
Group discuss.on of a film or reading, can_be very useful. However; it can also 
become the exclusive province of those womeawho feel nipst comfortable talk- 
ing about either the material or their own lives. Try to involve everyone, with one 
another and wi*h the sub:f>ct. in ways that do not rely en tirejypn^ speaking. Read- 
ing or having another jDarticipant read a group member's poem or thoughts can 
be helpful and supportive; Having women work in_srnaJL§rpupsMher to develop 
or to enact a role-play Jituation also encourages everyone's participation _a_nd 
often leads to new insights when the exercise is re-created for the group as a 

^ One caution about the use of film: although films are a wonderful vehicle for 
stimulating discussion (and at these sites proved largely successjulj, often they 
are not the best approach for inyolvihg everyone with the topic and the group. 
Even the best of films can induce passivity among jDarticlpants, especian^^ 
younger women Re sure tp choose films which leave ample time for discussion. 

Field trips and guest speakers were an integral p_artoj_both workshop sen^ 
Guest speakers jDrpvided a welc_ome change of pace and focused attention o_n 
another person(s) besides me. Havingi women from other health groups share 
skills and information also helped expose women to the resou.oesjn Jheir own or 
a nearby community Field trips can be_ positive for ttiese same reasons; Visiting 
a woman^owned and -operated health facility allowed the younger women to 
experience a very different health ca=-e setting. - _ 

Readings tor sessions at botti site- were short and simple. Because reading 
levels vary, it is usualjy more effective to read aloud wiihin the workshop settm- 
This supports women working on reading skjllsjn generaLa^^^^^^ may encourage 
some women to rea.d mpre oh their own: It may be unrealistic to assign readm^s 
for between-class sessions, because readin5_a story is something many mothers 
rarely have the luxury or the time for in their day-to-day lives. In addition tp. read, 
ing. role plays, small-group discussions, and various games are all valuable 
approaches to try. - 

Using a variety of resources a_nd ajDproaches helps women rely less on you. 
the facilitator, as a source of knowledge and cgnfirmatipn, and more on one 
another. This can be diffjcult tojchieve in an Introductory workshop, but women 
heed to see that they can offer one another su_ppo_rianc= .hat you do not duplicate 
(however unintentionally) the role of another expert; 
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CONTENT 

..The following js an_dut(ihe of discus^^ workshop 
series on women's health; The section is divided into two parts to. highlight the 
Lwp Jeachihg experiences— adolesc^^ and adult—frprTi which the wdrkshop 
series evolved You_will find that often tKe resources and content relate generally 
to any age grcup. The secdhd sei^tion, for adolescents (Wdrkshop B), occasion- 
ally directs the i^.ciiitator to_ loo.k.at the activities and_discusslon_s/dej/elop 
adult women (Workshop A). Although sessions are roughly designed for 1^/^ 
hours, certain discussions and issues rnay necessitate more t^^^ session. 
Be flexible, and do not be too ambitious in your expectations for any one session. 

In reviewing those materials, dp_npj jeel cdnfined tojhe t^ 
There are numerous health, issues that are not specifically developed here, but 
•That_could be addresse subjects of mehdpau 

herbal medicine. vMewauves to Western methods of heating, lesbian health con- 
cerns, vyorrier. as health care workers, and sexuality. The feminist process on 
which the materials a.--^^ based, that is, valuing women's own" knowledge and 
evieryday experiences, is intended to apply to any topic a group might choose to 
emphasize. 

Resources listed under each session are explained In greater detail In the 
Resources section at the end of this chapter. 



Workshop A: Alternative Alcohblism-Treatmeht Program 

Sessibri One: Iritrbductibn to I'Worne^^ arid Health Care: 
Issues and Alternatives" 

A. Goals , 

1. To introduce women tu the vyorkshpp series _ _j _ 

2. To find out what issur and concerns women have _ __ _ 

3. To iniroduce women io a.jjm resource. Our Bbc//es, Ourselves 
'I "^b explore together what affects our daily health 

B. Suggested Ac fmty . _ 

1 : Have everyone fill out the "h8w i Rate My Heclth" questlonnal'-e. below. Ta_k_e 
tijrhs gbiha around the rddrti and sharing with the group what is been written: 



HOW'I RATE MY HEALTH 

1 . Today I feel I am in health (circle at least one): 

Good So-so Poor Ternflc 
If you can, explain why: 

2. Finish these sentences in whatever way you want to: 
When I feel good, it is usually because 



When I feel lousy or hot so good, it is usijally because 



3: Fiji in the blank, and . list az many things, as you can think of (think about 
what you dr your children need every day): 
1 think a person needs to slay well arid healihy. 



^- P^ecJ< all ihe lh]n§s Ypu 

When I do not feel well, in either my body or my mind, I usually: 



cieaiwilh Ji myse^^^ 99 !q a nearby clinic or 

tell a friend or.friends hospital 

seek support frohi a lover. take aspirin 

boyfriend, or husband go to sleep 

seek support from a relative take something else 

call my doctor 



5. Ipiobably see a doctor (check one): nnce twice 



three Jimes four times or more during the 

year. Fill in the blank: My childreh/chird see/sees a doctor or a clinic at least 

_ limes a year . 

6. The things I most love to eat are (list as hiahy things as you can think of): _ 



7. The health issues that most interest me are: 



8; The part/parts of my body that I like the best is/are:. 



This question h a i re is and h -t h r ea te n | n g ex e rc i se t ha t h e I p s loosen eye r yd n e 
up and allows women to participate on the level they feel comfortable with. 
Questldh 4, for example, tries td get at issues of whom we trust. The pdiht is 
that A7ea//ng involves more than taking aspirin for a headache or having a doc- 
tor write out a prescfijDtidn. Healihg should also ihdude care, pefsdflal atten- 
tjpn, and nurturance from other people. Question 5 can raise issues of how 
often or under what circumstances we relate to doctors. Often women stay 
away JrprnjdbctprSL hpspijal_s,_ arid cjinics for underslandable reasons., Try to 
discover what these reasons are: What kinds of experiences do women have 

when t h ey Idd seek health care? 

_ Gnce the questionnaire is campleted, give every woman her own copy of 
Our Bodies, Oursefves^ by I he Bo std n Wd m e n ' s H ea 1 1 h Bdd k CoJ I ec t ive . Ta ke 
time to go through the different sections of the book. Emphasize that partici- 
pants can read short excerpts df just Iddk up a particular tdpic. 

The general widespread use of 08 OS by women of diverse class, racial and 
ethnic backgrounds, does indicate that the experience of being a woman in 
jpd ay ' s_ soc iely an d I n _d ea I i n g vy 1 1 h_ t he Healt h ca re_ system i s a s ha red rea l lly, 
However, differences among women In age, sexual identity; class, race, and 
ci'Jlure demanci more serious Mtentionjhan the book provides and affect the 
meaning a health issue will. have on any one individual woman's life: Differ- 
ences aniohgwdrrieh also df ten 

fessions. In using 00 OS it is very important to consider that women in your 
workshop series will prdbably have experiences and perceptidns td add td 
those raised in jne book. Hopefully, future resources on women's health can 
better document and discuss differences among women and how those shape 
eac h of p u r rel alio n ships vy it h the h ea! t h ca re sys tern . S u p p I em en t OBOS with 
other fact sheets and materials that are easier to read and more specifically 
geared to adolescent worn en. The ferriinist perspective df OBOS is largely 



^ Our Bodies, OurselvBS will be deaoted from iiere on as OSOS:. The Boston Women's 
Health Book Collective, Our Bodies, Ourselves: A Book by and for Women, Second Edition 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1976). 
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absbht frdm most curre for teenagers, so it remains an 

important framowork for the facilitator. 

C. Resources^ 

Our Bodies, Ourselves: A Book by and for Women. 

Session Two: Food and Nutrition 1 

A . Goals . .. 

1 . To rjdcumeht and discijss what we eat in tho ciDurse iDf a day 

2. To determine what we want to change about our eating habits 

3. To discuss the things that influence what we eat and what we buy 

4. To emphasize the relationship between nutrition and physical exercise 

B: Suggested Activities 

1- Have everyone (including the leaderj recorcl what she has eaten, the approxi- 
mate time of day and the quantity of food consumed over at least twenty-four 
hours^ preferably over two or three days._ Ask_eyerydrie_to share t_hejn 
tion and briefly state her evaluation of her diet and what changes she would 

like to make. 

Ask everyone to think about what influences her eating and food-purchasing 
habits and to share this information with the group. Questions you might ask 
are: 

• How do advertisements influence your eating? influence what your children 
want to eat? 

• HiDw does your economic situation affect your eating? 

• What role does your cultural h 5ritage play in vyhat you like to eat? 

• What influences what you cook? convenience? your family's desires? 
what you want? 

• Do you and your family sit down to a meal together most nights? 

• Pp yPM eat i_ri_frqnt of the TV? 

• Do you eat alone? 

• P s a n yd n e els e cod R at h o m e b e s i d e s/ i n stead df_yo u ? 

• Is meal time a relaxing time for you? Is it a tense time? Why or why not?; 

Tod d^ten. teaching abdut fddd arid nutritidri is ddrie in a rrjiDralistic and judg- 
mental way: "This is bad for you to eat. This is good for you to eat. Choose 
wisely from the four or five or six basic fddd grdups." This teaching apprdach is 
without consideration of race, culture, class, age, or the events in our lives 
which influence our choices and decisions about food: It is important to begin 
with women evaluating for the^^ the strengths _and vyeakKesses of their 

diet with knowledge they already possess: It is sometimes interestingJo find 
^opcls cornrridn to everyqn^^^ "Is there protein In everyone's diet? What 

_ kind? Are there carbohydrates?" 

2. Cdhsider building physical exercise intd ydur wdrkshdp series. You might want 
to invite someone who teaches basic fitness for women, yoga or dance, to pro- 
vide the group with simple exercises, stretches and relaxation techniques. 

Dieting and exercise are essential topics for discussion. Most women either 
are on diets or feel they should be, and women often get too little exercise in 
I h e i r J i y e s_ . Yo u _ mlg h t _vy a n t tp^ i nl 1 1 at e a d isc u ss Jo n t ha t_ d e a Is vy it h^ t_h e_s_e_ issues 
in the context of our socialization as women (e:g:, to be ttiin, to eat according 
tolcalories rather jhan nutn always of what soi^t of^^^^ 

ance men like) and of beauty standards set by advertising and the media In 
general. The issue df ndt being able td get dut for exercise is linked td how 



^Fot bibliographic information about resources listed in these outlines, see the Resoorces 
section (pp. 203-210). 
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unsafe wdrtiGri foel in the city, arid ill their neighbiarhdods. When offering sup- 
port to your group to become more active, be sensitive to these.ccncerns and 
help your group make connections with community organizations involved 
with safety issues for women. 

C: Resources 

Berkeley Wgmen's He ColLecJiye, Feeding Pur_selve_s_ ljp^ OBOS; 
EHis, NutrWon for Women (pamphlet); and Katz and Goodwin, food: Where 
Nutrition, Politics and Culture Meet. 

Sessibh Three: Food and Nutritlbh II 

A. Goa/s 

1:To expose.women to complementary proleins in the context of disccssing the 

PPLiUcJ pfjood p^roduclion ar^^ the United States 

2: To acquaint women with the role of nutrition in health and illness 

B. Suggested Activities 

1. Show the film Diet for a Small Planet (approximately one half-hour In I'^ngth) 
Emphasize that the point of the film is to show alternatives, not to tell everyone 
to give up all meat and Deconie a. vegetarian.. __ . . 

2: Bring in a dish made from a recipe from Diet for a Sma// P/anef (the book) or 
fro m a not h er coo R boo k th at h as _n u tr i tio u s recjp es . if _th ere i s a k i t c h e n a i t h e 
workshop facility yoa might decide to cooJ< something as a group; 

You mi g h t a !so_t a I k about h o vy t h e_cp m b i n in g of co mp I em (9 n t a r y p ro t ei h s c ah 
be found in a number of foods basic to Latin and Black cultures. It is interest- 
ing to discuss the j3ressures various ethnic groups are undisr in the United 
States to assimilate into "American" culture and to buy processed foods, 
which i3fteh means giving up a more hutritidus," traditional diet. 

Look at food charts that show the relationship between calories and bas[c 
vitamins and minerals in commonly eaten foods. Examine calories in terms of 
nutritional value, not as an isolated measure. Familiarize the jroiyD w^ 
mon food-label terms for artificial Ingredients. Yoa might-bring in a jar of may- 
onnaise or a cake mLXAnd_ex_ami_n_e lh_e_l_abels_tp§_ether. _Share whatyou know 
to be potentially carcinogenic ingredients, such as food colorings or sodium 
njlrate. 

C. /Resources 

Food charts in OBOS; Lappe, Diet for a Small Planet: Jacobson and Wilson, 
Nutrition Scorecard pdstef (panriphleO; the film Diet for a Small Pianet. Other 
fiJms you might show include the Big Dinner Table and EaU Drink and Be 
Wary. 

Session Four: Common Health Issues for Women 

A. Goals 

1 . To provide a general overview of some reproductive and gynecological health 
concerns for women 

2. To explore the connections between different women's experiences in dealing 
with the health care system 

B. Su§§esfed>Apf/i^/fl^ 

Show the film Taking Oar Bodies Back, Women in the film describe their expe- 
riehj:es wiih breast cancer, hysterectomy, menopause, abdrtion, arid hdme 
birth. Black women in a neighborhood clinic talk about being hassled by doc- 
Idrs who assurhe they are prdstitutes whenever the Wdmen go 'or gynecologi- 
cal care. Those who were poor or on welfare also speak about the pressure 
from doctors to have their tubes tied. 
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Because the dperiirig scene iri the film shows a self-examinaljoh, make sure 
that the women in.your group . know beforehand what is meant by self-helfiarid 
self-examihatibri.* Although this will be a foreign idea to many women, it need 
not cause anyone to be uncomfortable. After the film, encourage women to 
describe how they did or did not identify with the women*s experiences: Possi- 
ble discussion topics includei : 

• The pros and cons of women taking estrogen daring menopause 

• The nature of the sterilization procedure arid what is meant by sterilization 
abuse 

• The problems of Uririecessary surgery, especially hysterectomy, for women 

• Recent information on treatment for breast cancer _ „ _ 

• What is mearit by informed consent; why patients need to know the risks 
and benefits of procedures 

• What the particular health problems are that Th|rd World women face 

• The question of whether women doctors are riecessarily better for wdmeri 
than men doctors are _______ 

T h i_s_ I a st_ pp i n_t raj s es i ri I eres t in g js s u es. _Bec a u s eh ay i n^ m ore yvd m eri d oc to rs 
does not automatically lead to improved healthcare, discussion^f this topic 
can lead toJA'E^ing about the riature of niedical training in our s'dciisty It is a 
significant breakthrough that there are more women doctors today and that 
women cari even trust Worn eri doctors with their health care (although it 
should be noted that this is still not widely accepted). But the poJnl__tp_ raise 
amdrig participants is that an increase in the number of women doctors will 
not in itself change the nature of medicine and JheheMh 
society. Although it is potentially a step in the right direction, it will mean little 
unless more women _beg!n tp_ques_tipn the fundamentally se^^^^^ racist, 
nature of most forms of medical training and practice in our society 

Ericpurage each woma^^^ a.^r'^nd pr close relative aldrig ori her medi- 

cal visits: Maybe the next time a Latin woman goes to a clinic, she will refuse 
to_ accept medical information being conveyed to her in poorly spoken 
* Spanish. 

C. Resources 

OBOS: taking Our Bodiels Back (fi!m). * * 

Session Five: Birth Control and Abortion 

AjBoais 

1 .To discuss birth control arid abdrtion In the context of women's self-image and 
life options 

2. Td Iddk at varidus issues that shape how women and society relate to abortion 

3. To discuss the role birth control and abprtjpri haye^p^^ historically iri wom- 
en's attempts to control the number of children they have 

B. Suggested Actiyities_ __. 

1. Bead, individually or together as a group, the short story **The Loriesomes 
Airi't No Spring Picnic, "T'rorri the jdUfrial Southern Exposure: 

-This is a compelling story for a group of women of any a^eJtls an .account 
of the struggle betweeri Women and men in a small southern town over the 
respect due a younc; woman (Sue-Ellenj after it is discovered that her death 
was caused by a self-induced abortion: While the plot is developing, the author 
weaves together _the_cQ^mlmunity'siealin^ sex, guilt, religidn, childhood 
socialization, relationships between husbands and wives, arid the role of 



*See the Resoarces section, at the end of this chapter for information on these concepts 
and practices within the women's health movement: 



women within the communiiy and within marriage. iOuestions you might dis- 
cuss include; 

• Did you identify with any of the. characters m the story? Did any remind you 
of members of your own family? 

• Can anyojiel remember, how or bjrth. control, sex, or abort Lon was dis- 
cussed when you were growing uo, by family; relatives, or friends? 

• Qan_YPU ren^ember w control methods were available to your 
mother? your grandmother? 

• Did anyone identify with the young child in the story (the author speaks a lot 
through her eyes and feelings) wno has a great fear that sexual pleasures 
recently experienced with her best friend will, according to her preacher- 
grandfather, jead her ''straight to Hell''? 

2. Read together the excerpt "One Woman's Story" from Getttng StrongeK The 
excerpt is a personal account of the effect of Medicaid abortion cutoffs on the 
life of a white working-class woman: Her account raises some important 
issues fpr discussion : 

• Her search for quality; safe birth control 

• Hpvy_bi_rt^h cdn|rol pills were harmful to her health and why other birth control 
methods failed 

• The economic strains she, her husband, and their two children were living 
under when she discovered that she was pregnant again 

• Her desire to finish high schdiDi and get a job 

• Her attempt to make a moral decision; define what a "moral" decision is and 
can be 

Most women can identify with at least spm_e,_ if not all, aspects of this wom- 
an's dilemma. Her story is a good illustration of the current straggle to retain 
women's control over abortion and the decision of when and if to have 
- children: _ 

3. Read from America's Working t^dmen orl birth control. The excerpts are 
taken from letters writtenJo Margaret Sanger, an early advocate for birth con- 
trol and women's rights that women have always sought 
to limit the number of children they have. 

4. Using OBOS or other available resources, examine and discuss available 
methods of birth cbntroL If women are interested, you may want to discuss 
how and why new birth control methods get tested — and often on women in 
L a tin A m erica n co u n t r i e s , f r e qu e n 1 1 y _w 1 1 ho u t _ t h e I r k_n d w [edge ^ (Th ' I _ Is Jesp e- 
cially true of birth control pills, the lUD, and various new synthetic hormones;) 

5 . H a V e^ so m ep n e_ w h g d o els a bo r t J o n and b i r t h co nt ro I co u h se I i n g co me in arid 
talk io the group about her experiences. Invite some^one who is involved in pro- 
abdrtibri^organizirig from a multi-issue perspective." 

C: BesoarcBS . . _ . ' _ __ 

OBOS; Eriieri et al.. More than a Choice (pamphret); Red Sun Press and Pre- 
term WrFljng Collective, eds.. Getting Stronger (pamphlet); Ehrenrelch and 
English. For Her Own Good; Baxardall, Gordon, and Reveiby, eds., America's 
Working Women; back issues of HealthRight (see the Organizations category 
of the Resources section); Dreifus. ed.. Seizing Our Bodies: and Miller, "The 
Lonesomes Ain't No Spring Picnic." 

Session Six: Taking Care o* Our Bodies 

A. Goals 

1. To share information on what women should expect of a good gynecological 
exam 

2: To review basic female reproductive and sexual anatomy 




3. To discuss the role and meaning of self-help in the context of helping women 
be less dependent oh doctors 

4. To share with the group the experiences, skills, and knowledge of a woman- 
ruh feminist health center In the community 

B. Suggested Activities ; 

1 . It is extremely worthwhiJe to invite a health care provider who shares a feminisl 
perspeciive on wornen's h^ your group and share reso^^ 
answer questions: If a demonstration of a breast and cervical self-examination 
isaji ojDtion, be su^^ and to let the group 

_ members know it is not mandatory that they participate. . 

2. Talk about the differences between mdriey-makijlg clinics and methods of 
heaith care that place priority on women's needs. Examine together the ads in 
your Ideal newspaper that describe birth control, abortion, and pregnancy' 
services. What's being offered at_what_cost?_Does_ the ad _ap^pear legilimaLe? 
What information is missing? What should you check out first before using a 
particular service? 

C: f^esoarces • ■ . \ ..... . _ _ 

PS^QS; fact sheets jrom a [deal feminist health center; Cherniak and Feingold, 
Birth Controi Handbook (pamphlet). 

Session Seven: Cental Realth 

A/ Qoa/s 

1. "Ib look a^t a range of conditions and probterris that all womisn share and which 
- lead some women to be institutionalized 

2. To look at how rhehtal institutions reinforce the status quo and power relations 
_ in our society . . 

3. To assert what we want as an alternative to the institutional experience 

Suggested Activities ■ 

1. Show the videotape Stress or Symptoms: This recently completed videotape 
consists of interviews, wit hlsixjgw-in worn en, while a nd_ Third World. The 
women's collective experiences incJude alcohol abuse, domestic violence, 
in.sjiluti_onalizatignL_anjd oyercoming the loss of control fr^ being placed in an 
unhealthy environment: Most of the women interviewed eventually find sup- 
port^ through wdrrien's shelters, wornen's groups, and community treatment 
pragrams. 

Topics that might come up are: 
•isolation — the fear of telling anyone - ; 

• What happens when a mother finally cannot cope 

• The pressures to "keep it together" 

• Guilt 

• Asking for help : 

• Getting help from other women who are in the same situation 

2. Ex arn in e advertise nienl^^ for worn eh; look at ads in rnajdr rned-- 
ical journals, professionaLmagazines, and women's magazines, You might 
ask women to write down the messages that they receive from the images. 
What. do the.ads say about how the medical world views women? about the 
use of drugs? Ads fdr tranquilizers, hormone replacements, diet pills^ and anti- 
depressants portray women (and qlder people] _as being vveak^ depe^ 

and tdtally at the mercy of their emotions or bodies: The solution offered to 
women. and the aged iMp b^ whoLly depehde^^ doctors. • 

3. Spend time discussing Third World women and mental health. What problems 
are sjmi:ar_ to_those of whit_e_^w^^ What problems are different? Alice 
Walker's collection of short stories points vividly to the connections between 
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powerlessness and Black women's oppressldn, so-called **slckness/' and the 
m_enlai heailh prgblenis Black women face. The two stories "Really, Doesn't 
Crime Pay?" and "Her Sweet Jerome" are especially recommended: 

C. f^QSources ; 

Bloom Bt al:, Off the Coach (pamphlet); Chamberlain, On Oar Own: Walker, In 
Love and Trouble; and Stress or Synnptoms videotape 



Workshop B: Alternative Schooi 

Session One: Intrdductidn to Women and Health Care: 
Issues and AUernatives" 

A. Gpali . * . ... 

Please refer to Workshop A, Session One (p. 179). 

B. Styg^esfetf /Acr/wY/es 

1: Describe the workshop series to partici^iants. Spend time discovering partici- 
pants* concerns and needs. Talk about their past experiences in a health 
class: 

Questions^ou rnight ask incrude: ' 

• bid anyone in school or anywhere else ever talk to you about health? 
about rrienstruatlon? about sex? 

• What was that like? Who ran the group? the teacher? gym teacher? nurse? 
counselor? 

• Did you trust that person? Why or why not? Was the group interesting? 
boring? " - 

• Did you get to talk abouyeelings or just facts? 

• Did your class/group include both men and women or were you separated? - 
1 f yo u did _n o t ajl m ee l_ to g e_t h e r^ d id_yjj u k n bvv vy h a (_ I h e_ boy s we re learning? 

1 VVas it similar to or different from what you were learning? 
^PPiCQjarlier experiences can helpLparticipants see j^^ youlare sensitive lb 
likes and dislikes in the group and that you do not intend to shape the work- 
shop series accbrd'hg to an abs^^^^ np^joh of what people s/?oLfW know about 
their health. Most o the women at the schooi had some preconceived and usu- 
ally negative image: -in their minds of a "health teacher." Among young women 
in particular there v*ilj be a certain amount of initial mistrust and testing. 

Give all participants a chance to as:«ert what they already know about 
health, especially because some participants might be struggling with self^ 
confidence and a belief in their ability to learn anything. Upon hearing a list of 
s u gges i ed J p p[c s f o r the wo r k s h o p serjes, yq u n^e r wo rn e h niay c la i ni t h ai Ih ey 
already know about "that stuff:'* While the selection of topics is indeed partiy 
based on what women feel they khp^ [©^'''^©k'' chojces m made 

for other, reasons: fear of something too hard to understand, or a topic that 
raises difficult issues for a particular person. 

Be sensitive to everyone's needs but do be assertive about those areas you 
feel are rejily basic to the workshop series. Sometimes calling a topic *'A 
Review oi Basic Female An atorriy" can_give credit to participants who feel they 
have knowledge In that area: At the school, we tacked up a large sheet of 
paper on the vvaH ani they c^ame up. Often tqp^ 

ics were added on the days I was not there: The list kept- growing in size and 
scope and helped participants see that their own sense of women's health 
issues was growing as well: 



2- Have everyon^^ the "How I Rate My H^^ quesliohhaire. Refer to 

. Workshop A, Session One for further description. . ' _ _ 

3. Introduce particlpahts to a wdrheh's hisalth resource, such^as Our Bodies, Our- 
selves (OBOS), described in Workshop A. Session One. 

C: Besources - ♦ 

OBOS; Gates, Klaw, and Steinberg, Changing Learning, Changing Lives. 

Session Two: The Politics of Sexual Anatomy on Whait's in a Name, 
Anyway? 

A. Goals ' 

1. To provide an introduction to discussing female reprodjpciive and sexoal anal- 
o.my by looking at cdmmda slarig references (and their variations in different 
elhnic_and Third Wqrid cornmunities) 

2. To consider how slang reflects and perpetuates negative, sexist views of 
wo rn e h 

B. Suggested Activities l 

P'Tly. Wb''cl G^anie": On a larje sheej of paper, e^^^ parllcipanls to 

write as many slang words as they can think of having to do with sex/sexual 
. anatomy. While they are rhaRing |heir lists, yb^^^^^ write on the sheet wo_rds 
such as "breast," "vagina," and "penis"; then, add the words "elbow" and 
"knee." After everyone has had a chance to comment oh the total compilation, 
consider: 

• Why do we not hear words like "breast" and "vagina" as often as we hear 
_ VVQ^rds JikeJlbeaver/^"sna . _ . ' 

• Why are there so many slang words for anything having to do with sex and 
_ women's bodies? 

• Why.are women often referred to by their sexual anatomy? Does tnis happen 

• How come you know only one word for either elbow or knee? 

As a group, check off all the words on the page referring to worrien, then the 
words referring to men. Discuss how sexist and negative language regarding 
female sexuality reflects male prerdgative and pdwer td control wdmeh's sex- 
ual b^hAvLbr Ad pjes cents need some prompting to see the Implications 
behind this language. "The Dirty Word Game" can be a very provocative activ- 
't^ an d Jieid s a d eqii ate ti me to be u n d e rs tpod_ /uN y. 
2. Read the poem .'The Oity to a Young 6irl," written by Jody Caravaglia at the 
age of 15, from the bodfc/Wa/e and Female under 18: 
The city is 

one millidn hdrny lip-smacking rrien 

Screaming for my body. 

The streets are long conveydr belts 

Lqa_ded_wit^^ suckling pigs. 

All begging for , 

a lay 

a little_pussy ' ' , 

a bit of tit 

a leg to rub.against 
a handful df ass 
the connoisseurs of cunt' ... 
T I swat them off like flies 
but they keep coming back. 
I'm a good piece of meat.^ 

iJody CaravaghX "The City to a Young Girl," in A^a/e and female under 18, ed. by 
Nancy Larrick and Eve Merriam (New York: Avon Books, 1973), p. 95. 
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Questions you rhight ask are: Whai are Jddy\s feelings _a^^ herself? Through 
whose eyes does she see herself? Can you identify with her? . . 

At the school, most participants jdentjfied with Jody's anger and frUstratidhs 
with men's behavior. Relate the poem to "The Dirty Word_ Game" so that 
women can make the.cqnnectjon betweeri langua^ and so they 

can see that their anger is legitimate when a woman is called "a handful of 
ass." 

C: Resources - 

pSDS,^ Larrick and Merriam, eds., Male and Fer.iaie under 18; and Sates, 
Klaw; and Steinberg. Changjng Learning, Changing Lives, 

Session Three: A Review of Basic Female Reproductive and Sexual 
Anatomy 

A. Goals 

1 : To provide basic necessary information on female anatomy 

2. To make the connection between being better aware of our bodies and being 
more assertive when we are dealing with the health care system 

B. Suggested Activities 

1 . Begin a discussion and presentatiori of fern a [e arjatdmy by asking participams 
what they feel Is important to know in order to understand their bodies better. 
Responses may range from "I R^^^^^^ 

logical exam" to accounts ofjwomen having been treated for.health problems 
which were never explained. Take the time to discuss the parts of the body that 
are unknown, couched in myths and confusion, or relate Jo Jarger issues of 
sexual definition, such as the clitoris, the uterus,^ f.he hymen: Review basic 
mare sexual anatomy Participants _at_the_ school fell niystified by "what goes 
oh Jn a rrian's body." This discussion is often one part of the process for 
women who are having sex with men to take a more active role in reproductive 
and sexual matters: . _ 

2. It may be a little enibarrassjn^, but it is jniporta^ youriger women to real- 
ize that they can see their outer genitals and feel the insides of their vagina if 
they want to. Your message ]s hot that everyiahe s^ourd do^ t 

okay for participants to touch, ifeel, and explore their own bodies, In this so- 
ciety, most wbnieh, particularly adolescents, nee^ encouragement to think of 
their reproductive and sexual anatoniy as a .healthy, naturaJ fDa^^ or jl^ehl- 
selves. For example, many teenage women are convinced of the need for 
regular douching, which in itself is not_harm?ul, but too^^d^^ 
is a response to a feeling of ancleanliness or shame about one's body, espe- 
cially after having sex. 
C i^ e s o u r c e s 

OBOS: Carney, Fleming, and Lynch, 4 Part of Our Lives (pamphlet^ Wom- 
en's Educational Project, High School Sexuality (pamphlet); Gardner: 
Loulan, Lopez, and Quackenbush. Peripd; Gates', Klaw, and Steinberg, 
Changing Learning, Changing Lives; HealthRight, Women and Health 
Pac^ceir (pamphlets). 

Session Four: Our Cycles— Ovulation and MenstrDation 

A. Goals ._ _ . _ __ _ :_ . 

1 . To provide clear information on the ovulatory and menstrual cycles, especially 

as they relate to pregnancy 
2: To give women information they need to make more informed choices about 

pregnancy 



3. To ibqk at some'of the negative messages our culture perpetuates about wom- 
en's bodies 

B. Suggested Acffvities 

1: Ovulation and menstruation are covered clearly and simply in most of the 
resourceAjjsied fo.r this session. Use the information creatively 

It is worth taking the time to explain a usual cycle for a woman, beginning 
yy[th day^one^ Mpst Hkeiy, pariicjpa^^^^ expjanajipn of 

how and when a sperm can fertilize an egg in a woman's bod^ what a "safe" 

time cDf the month means, and liow eacli wo>nah's cycle is unic^^^ 

Discuss how women fell about having their first periods and the circum- 
stances s u rro u ri d in g that even t. Most pa rti cipa n ts ban sh a re a sto ry abqu t th e 
first time, which is usually dramatic. Two pamphlets, Part of Oar Lives and 
What Now? have good, short statements, written by young women from a vari-- 
ety of backgrounds: 

My mother told me when I was about twelve years old 
and Ldidn't understand at all. I was so embarrassed. 
I found out off the streets. 

I stayed ojjt of school for a whole week, I was so scared 

the first time it happened."" . _ 

'1 interestihg to contrast these women's feelings with those of Anne Frank in 
A Diary of a Young Girl: 

Each time I have a periiad — and that has only been 

three times— j have the feeling that in spite of 

all the pain, I have a sweet secret. . .2 
Encourage ^p_articipants _tp^ compare these thoughts with their own first-time 
experiences and circumstances: 

;_ iryjo confront the fact t_hat a_younger wdman is likely to feel that her period 
is a '*nasty thing:" One way to do this is by discussing some of the myths that 
h av e b e en as s oc i a ted vy i t h m e h s t r u a t io n and h o w wo m en yyer e (and sill ' a re, i h 
certain cultures) considered "unclean," untouchable, or evil while they were 
menstruating. Participants may not be ready or willing to shed their own nega- 
tive or ambivalent feelings, but almost everyone seems relieved to hear some- 
one else say that we should not have to feel "dirty" and inferior. 
2. Describe the differerii natural, remedies available to women to alleviate cramps 
in addition to or in place of aspirin— herbal teas, calcium, warm baths, mas- 
sages, etc . Many _wp me_n__dp n ot_ associate t heir eatj n g _h abi ts vyi J h cramps. 
Counter the myth that women cannot be active daring their periods: 

C. Resources 

Delaney, Liplon,_and Toif , The Curse; Gardner-LouJan, Lopez, and Quacken- 
bush. Period; OSOS.^Gates, Klaw, and Steinberg, Changing Learning, Chang- 
ing Lives; Carney, Fleming, and Lynch, A Part of Our L/Ves (pamphlet); 
Cherniak and Feingold, Birth Control Handbook (pamphlet); Carroll et al:. 
What Now? (pamphlet); and l\/lenstruation. 

Session Five: Birth Control 

A. Goals 

1. To provide clear Information on available methods of birth control, including 
up-to-date information on the risks and benefits of each 



JCaroline earney Kathy Fleming, and Mary Beth Lynch, A Pail of Our Lives (Salem. 
Massachusetts: Origins, inc., I977tp: 6: - . _ . 

^Excerpted in Barbara Gates, Susan Klaw, and Adria Steinberg, Changing Learning^ 
Changing Lives (Old Westbury, New York: The Feminist Press. 1979), p. 65. 
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2. To encourage women to demand similarly _cjea_r aridsjraijhtfdrward inforrtia- 
llbri and discussion when they seek birth control on^helr own 

As a facilitatdr among young mothers who had small children (and several 
young women who vyere .abqut to b^e^come moth ptten had to struggle to 
understand why ^ woman would want to have a child in her adolescence. Yet, 
there could be ho disputing the fact that these women felt quite certain and 
confident of what they were doing— characteristics society often does_noj 
assdcia[ewithj^oung^ women of fifteen or sixteen, or even seventeen: I would 
not suggest thai all young mothers or young pregnant vyomen are prepared for 
the objigatjdns of parenting; nor is it always clear what ot^her options exist (or 
women. think exist). Nevertheless, in order to have even a d[scussipn of wha^^ 
the issues are for a younger woman, you must start with a basic respect for her 
decision. It is simplistic to ap*^/ume_thal_yqu arejmerelyj^^^ 
quences of lack of birth control or an unplanned pregnancy Additionally; many 
younger \A^omen are pressured by men into hayiiig sexual intercourse. A 
young woman may not feel in control of such decisions. Most women are 
caught belween.wantjnginjimacyj^^^^ ways In 

which women are subsumed by male sexuality, on the other hand. Given this 
situation, jt is understandable that younger women are very ambivalent about 
asing birth control. Indeed, a young woman may not really feel she's made a 
decision for which she should be responsible. 

B. Buggested Activities 

1. There are several^ways to present the basic methods of birtn control available 
to women today For adorescent women in pAriic'Jla .^I© helpful, as are 

samples of birth control devices the women can see and examine. Since most 
films on birth . con troLofjer little anjlysjs^^^^ risks arid benefits, you will have 
to augment the information with more critical, up-to-date facts on such meth- 
pds as the birJh_(^nlrqIpiLI, the (this last one in particu- 

larJs heavily promoted today by the drug. industry). _ _ . 

Encourage women who may know a little more to share their knowledge 
with others in the group. Discuss the less reljabte methods of biy^^ 
douching, withdrawal, and the rhythm method. Stress, that nof every woman 
should take birth control pills or have a_n lUD Lnserjed. The point is hot to scare 
young women with the somber facts, but to give participanla vital information 
a n d to resp ect _t h e]r a b i I it i es jo make in f q r m ed d ec i s io n s . E m p h as ize that a 
complete medical history must be taken and is a critical part of any visit to a 
clinic jq receive a birth control device. 
2: Birth control is not a new invention! Distribute examples of some recipes from 
the 1800's.^ 

/^an/lay's Prev^enf/v^e Lor/on 

* Take pealrjash , 1 part;_ water, 6_parts. Mix and filter. Keep it in close bot- 
tles, and use it, with or wilhoul soap, immediately after connexion [sexual 
Intercourse]. 

Aberhmathy 's Prevehtive Lotion 

Take_blchloride of mercury, 25 parts;_rTiilB Pl alrpoXds, Parts; alco- 
hol, 100 parts; rose-water, 1000 parts: Immerse the glands, in a little of the 
mixture, as_befqre,_Md_be particular to qpen^^ the urethra so 

as to admit ihecontaciof the fluid. This maybe used asoRen as you want, 
until the Ju/_e_thra feels tender oh voiding the urine. This method won't fail if 
. used in proper lime: 



iRosalyn Baxardall, Linda Gordon, and Susan Reverby, eds:, America's Working Women 
(New York: Random, 1976), p. 17. 
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Encourage parlicipahls lo^ share their kndw^^ of earlier miethbds of birth 
aontrol used by their moihers or grandmoiliers (see Workshop A. Session 
Five). For more information and background reading on birth control and abor- 
tion as century-old practices, see Resources at the end of this chapter._ 
3: A discussion of birth control belongs in the context of sex, sexuality, and reja^ 
Ijonships, Ypu might ask wornen to consider what they feel Affecjs iheir_be^^^^ 
and feelings about sex and birth control; Rpligion? Parents? Movies.and tele- 
yjsipn? Most young vyomen still feeLblrJh cpntrol is [heir burden. Changing 
these dynamics in personal relationships does not occur without a great deal 
cf slnj^gle. You might a[so ask: How can men be encouraged to take on equal 
responsibility for birth control? 

C. Resources 

OBdS; Cherniak and Feingold, The Birth Control Handbook (pamphlet); Wonv 
en's Educational Project, High SchoolSexuality: A Teaching Gutde (pamphlet); 
Dreifus, ecl._, Seizing Our Bodies: Baxardall, Gordon, and Reverby eds., 
America "s Working Women; and Hope Is Not a Method (film). 



Session Six; Abortion — The Factors We Weigh 

A: Goals 

i • Tq J upplort younger worn efforts to make choices and decisions 

_ about abortion and motherhood . 

2. To pqiht out comrhbh therhes all women face with the abortion decision 

3. lb discDSS popular myths and misinformation concerning abortion 

4. To offer a historical ciantext for understanding the legalization of abortion and 
the recent anti-abortion backlash 

B. Suggested Activities 

1. Read the story "The Lonesom'^s Ain't No Spring Picnic"* by Birth alene Millc 
Come questions which might be asked include: 

• Vyhy did the grandmpjher feel empat^ Sue-EJIeri? 

• Why did the grandfather believe Sue-Ellen should be punished? 
^ Hpvy did Sue-EJIen's^^^ 

• What does the grahdmother mean when she says "women always get 
' blamed"? 

The particular selling for the story — a rural, southern town, where the church 
' is the strongest institutional and value-setting force — may be very different 
from the world experienced by urban y/omen, Ypu may need to h el par- 
ticipants recognize the many similarities between their and Sue-Ellen's 
experlonces. 

You might use Sue-Ellen's situation to disrasa the shame and guilt women 
continue to feeL_o^iLare_made to feel, about abortion arid why acts 
are often seen as the only "out" to a wom^n who cannot emotionally or finan- 
cially affprd and t^^^^^^ 

2. Show the iilm Abortion by Jane Pincus. Remind participants that this film was 
made In 1971 , when abdrtiidn was legal in only a few places, sucli as New Ybrk 
and Washington, D.C. Point out the courage required for women to make an 
abortion film at that tima. 

Th e f i I m d e I a I j s I h e I lyes o_f d ijfer e nt vyp m en a n d_t h e experie n c es of eac h in 
obtaining an abortion in 1971 : the expense, the use of underground networks, 
finding. a_syrnpajhetic doc 'nterested in the r^^^ the risks 

of unsafe methods; The film helps stimulate discussions of the changes that 



*See Workshop A. Session Five (p: 183). for a description of the story. 
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have occurred since abortion was legalized and the reasons that women con- 
tinue to seek abortion: 

Teenagers vyill prgbabJy_want tojalk a M^ea^ cieal about parenls and abortion: 
the controversy over parental consent, and other ways a young woman can 
receive needed jernotional^^ A6'L^®rP^''®"^(^): /^°P^^L9^^ 

follow court cases involving minors' rights in birth conirol, sexuality, and 
abortion. 2 

3: Encourage women to share their knowledge of aborJiori, aboyioh clini^^^^ 
abortion couhselirtg. Many times participants may.be '^holding on" to some- 
thing frightening they have heard about abprtign\Cornrnenls 
you could bleed to death" or "My friend saw the njL'rse put the baby in the 
garbage" are not infrequent, AJlhmj;ah not trymgio disprove every hcrror^^^ 
or deny the risks involved in abortion, the class can provide invaluable 

p^rspecjiye, : 

It is probably most helpful to have someone who has had an aborjipn_tajR 
Fealis[ically and honestly about her experience. This wil. probably be niore 
convincing than a mere straight'orwarcl presentation gf the facjs. None[hele^^^ 
facts should be shared. It /s valuable to talk about the dramajic decrease 
nationwide in complications and mortality among wjDmen since the legalizal^ 
of abortion. If abortion becomes illegal, we will [ose thie leverage women have 
gained to ensure good health care and accpunlabjiilyjrorn doctor^ and cliriics. 
Thus, fighting for the legalization of abortion is fighting for quality health care 
for women. 

C. Resources • _ _ 

OBOS; Carroll et al., |^haf_A/pvv? (paniphlet); Erlieri et al., /More than a Choice 
(pampNet); Gates, Klaw, and Steinberg, C/vang/ng tearn/^^^ Lives; 
Miller, "The Lonesomes Ain't No Spring Picnic"; arid the film Abortion: 

Session Seven: So, Now YbU Are a Mother. What Is It tike? 

A. Goals 

1. To determine some of the issues and concerns mothers might have in our 

society __ 

2: To encourage women to think about what is involved in having a child/childreri 
of their own 

B. Saggested Activity _ _ 

Develop an Interview questionnaire for mothers: The following is an example 
created by participants. 



INTE_RV_IEW_QUESTIONS FOR MOTHERS 
Do you like being 3 mother? Why or why not?. 
Are you plannjnjg Jo have any rribre children? Why or why not? 

Are you a single parent? Yes No 

If yes^doybu like being a single parent? 
How many kids do you have? How old are they? 
Do you like the respdnsibllitles of being a mother? 

If you got tired of having the responsibilities of a mother, would yiDu ever 
give your kids up? 

VVhen you were fjrsljjregnanl, were you 
What were you feeling when, you had a baby? 
VVhere did you have your kids--at home or in the hospital? 
Did you have a cesarean section? 
Did^bujjse natural childbirth? 

12. When you first told your man ypu were pregnant, what did he say? 

13. Were you awake when your baby was born? 
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Additional cdmmehts, if ah'y^ can go here: 



Encourage everyone to interview at least two mothers she knows. Spend 
time as a group helping each participant find mothers to interview. 
_ pisr/ussjng motherhqqd/pare^^^^ simpje fgr adolescents, even 

if there are young mothers in the group; bo not assume that a young woman 
who has.a s^majl chnd necessarily thinRs_of her_sel_f_as a "mother/' pejDeridiri^ 
upon the age and circamstances in a young mother's life (such as living at 
^PM^ wJth parent 

overwhelming, something a young woman might, find more appropriate as a 
description q^^ 

cially complex when each group member is struggling with her options con- 
cemihg motherhood arid childreri. The facilitator should encourage partici- - 
pants to consider the kinds of support, material and otherwise, women need— 
whether or not they choose to have children. If your sessidns can accdrtimddate 
hayLnj J3 art icjpLantS' break into _smalje> groups, it would be useful for young or 
expectant mothers to have a specific time to express more immediate health 
cqncerns arid other child-related issues, e.g., as housing, child care and 
employment: 

C. Resources 

Lerner, Blacf< Women in White America; OBOS;JBuiiy, Ttie Autobiography of a 
BTack Woman; Gates\ Klaw, and Steinberg, Changing Learning, Changing 
Lives; and Angelou, / Know Why the Caged Bird Sings. 

Session Eight: Childbirth/Childbearing " 

A. Goals . 

1. TQ_ex|Dlore tHepdlitic^^^ for more community control over health 
_ care, especially wornen's health care 

2. T0 discuss women's cdritrdi over birthirig via home birth arid riatural childbirth 

B. Suggested Activities __ 

1 . Shdw the film The Chicago Maternity Story. The Center began in the 1 930's: Jt 
has CO nti n u a 1 1 y p roy id ed _ lo w-i nco rpe worn en :wi th_ loVV-co st ,_ high -q u a Nty p re • 
and post-natal health care, using home birth as an alternative to the costly-^nd 
often _u ri s_af e d b s ti trj c a |_ p r act ic es of bi g hospita Ls;. _T he fjl m _reco rd s t h e Ceri- 
ter's history; Its goals, its struggles to remain open in the early 197jO's after 
seyerity-fiye ^eai^s df service to a largely Third World com m unity, and the everi- 
tual closing of the center because of pressures from doctors and powerful 
hospitals^ 

Because the film is in two parts, you will probably need more than one ses- 
sidri td alldw fdr bdth viewirig arid discussidri. Before watching the fi|m, ask 
participants to consider the following questions: Why ddso^ many wd_men vyanj 
the Ceriter to remain open? VVhat do they feel are the advantages of having a 
ho me: birth asioppdsed tq a hdspjtal bjy h?_What dpe^^ 

Most adolescent women are fascinated by watching a live birth on film. 
B ec a u s e the jwb ma n i n_ t h e f i I rn _g i yes b i rt h at home, i s u ri de r rio ari e st hes i a , 
and uses breathing exercises, participants can actually see and hear the phys- 
ical arid emotidrial process a wdmari goes thrdUgh in the last stages df labdr 
and delivery. The woman's delight in being awake and conscious during child- 
birth cari preserit a very excltirig pdssibllity td participarits who had not consid- 
ered natural childbirth before,, 

Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of home birth, natural 
childbirth, arid hospital birth that uses drugs and anesthesia. It is irripdrtant to 
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show thaUhere are aiternatiyes to the medical mstitutions, hospitals, medica- 
tions, and <idctdrs we are all brdught up to believe in; 

Some parljcipants told stories of t heir _mlot her or grandrhglher having 
birth at home.while another woman acted as the midwife; These examples led 
to _discu_ss[ons_gf _the medicaj/healmj sRiJIs w^ pos- 
sessed and passed on from one generation to the n.ext— many.of which sur- 
vived Jhe rise of jTiedicaJ schools and train ihg exclusively for white mieh.in the 

: bnited States and'^Europe. ... . 

2. InvKe airwoman whQ.is a health care provider specializing In childbirth to talk 
with the group, answer questions, and demystify the practice of home. b[rth 
and childbirth in general. You might also invite someone who has experienced 

a home birth and/or natural childbirth. 

- '- - \ 

C. Resources \ _ _ _ - _ 

OBOSi Ehrenreich and Er^glish, W]t_ches, _Midwiyes and Wurses; _Ehrehreich 
and English, for Her Own Qpod; Gorea, The Hidden Mafpractice; and the film 
The Chicago Maternity Story, ' " 

Session Nine: A Visit to a Ferhinrst Health Ceriter* 

A. Goals : 

1; To expose participants to the existence and practices of an alternative health 
eare facility, owned and operated by women committed to changing health 
care for all women _ . 

2. To provide participants with the opportunity to ask questions of health care 
_ workers . . ' ^ 

3. To learn firsthand the fDfihciples of a good gynecological exam 

4. To give women confidence to seek high quality treatment in other health care 
facilities 

B. Suggested Activity ■ __. _ ._ ^: 

Visit a feminist health clinia Spend time beforehand clarifying the interests 

' and co^^nceyns of_the participants and of the health.^workers who will be respon- 
sible for your group; ^ 

_ _A.yisitJq a feminlst hlealthlcenler is likely to be a first for many of the partici- 
pants; It can be. an extremely positive and reinforcing experience if you 
arrange for sufficjenjjirne to be given to participants' questions and concerns; 
It is a good idea to ensure that the clinic's spokeswoman shares your goals and 
a sense of flexibility concerning what she hopes to cover in the session; 
' . i n my g ro u p » p a rt i c i pa n ts we re g iy e n t h e c h q i ce of *'i_e wi n^_a _s Nd e _s h o w on 
self-help or watching an actual self-help gynecologjcal exam dernonstrated by 
two women. Most of the women chose'tQ watch the gynecological exam. This 
was a significant indication that it was gradually becoming less.strange and 
embarrassing for participants tplbetter know and u^^^^ th"eir bodies. 

Although most participants felt. some nervousness during the demonstra- 
tjon_» it was established by the facilitator and clinic workers as an understand- 
able reaction. This was the first time these adolescents had ever qbservec?_a 
gynecological exarn arid one in which the patient actively participated in all of 
the procedures. Everyone was able to understandjurther why certain _p^^^ 
dures are done In a gynecological exam, what infections should be testedfor; 
and how a gynecological exam ca^n be_ma 

If the feminist health center is not readily accessible to the women in your 
group^ it may be uniikelxthit the^ particular clinic. Thus, you 

should be able to extrapolate from the visit those values and practices that 



_ 'The gpajs of this activity can also be achieved by using fijms, slide shows, and literature 
available from a feminist health center See Resources for listings. 
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should be generally evident in all health care facilities. A visit to a local health 
caro facility as well might be a good idea. Eric^^ women who use other 
health facilities to. ask that educational resources (slide shows, plastic spec- 
ula, OBOS), which they know are available at women's health centers, be 
made available in neighborhood clinics as well. 

C: Besoarces 

QSP^i l|ct sh eejs f rojri J he women's, health c Ijn ic yo u yisj t; plastic specula; 
and eherniak and Feingold, Birth Control Handbook (pamphlet): 

Session Ten: Occupational Health and Safety 

A. Goalu 

1.. To explore the effects that different kinds of paid work, especially those jobs 

women usually hold, have on our health 
2: To Introduce participants to women who offer assistance to people cdncerned 

with occupational health and safety 

B: Soggested Activities 

1 . Ask par tic ip a n t s to w rjl e do w n J s ni a n y jo b s as t_h ey_c a riih i rii_k of . i n_c I u d [n M J h e 
job (if any) they presently hold. Next to pach job, ask them to list what they 
think are th' i^eallh hazards. It is be^ 

time; later, as a group, write a definition based on the concerns and Informa- 
tion the participants share. 

Most people associate health hazards with those which have gained some 
public attention in the last several years, e.g., asbestos poisoning , black lung 
disease, brown lung disease, and radiation poisoning from nuclear power 
work. It may:not occur to participants to consider that there are also health 
hazards inyolyed In iobs wher^ most women are found: clerical work, cleaning, 
waitressing; and hospital work: 

2 . In ylj e ^u es [s w hq _wo r k wit h o ecu patjo n a Lh ea l_t h_ a n d_ satety Jo_ d i sc u s s _t h eir 
work and their concerns: Guests should prepare information on any health 
h a za rd s I i Rely to b e jq u n d i n t h e k i n d s of work p a r U c i pants _h ay e d q n e. 

It can be reassuring for women to realize that others share their frustrations 
and stresses on a particular job. Doing endless errands lot a boss, sitting iri 
one position typing ail day, cleaning with strong solvents, being oa their feel all 
day are examples of experiences many women have had. Include a d esc rip- 
j.on of how chemicals actually enter the body and affect yllal organs and sys- 
tems: Specific chemicals like lead and rpdiation are very dangerous to a wom- 
an * s rep rod jj cti ye s y st em ; thus ,_ this disc us s io n j s yita I . Disc u ss what J t rn eari s 
for a woman to have her tubes tied (be sterilized) as a condition for being able 
to ''ft ai n wq rk in areas where d an^ro u^s c h em ic als are i n use. 

3. Take a fleldtrip to a factory or other work site that employs large numbers of 
women. Encourage participants to be on the lookout for health and safety vid- 
jations and to make up a report of their findings. 

4. Sexual harassment on the job, which may well be a part of, the participants' 
work h i St q rj eSj is a n ot her Iqpj c f or df sc us s io n . La bell n g _t h i s_a " jo b h azar d "can 
help participants understand that when a woman quits ^or loses her job 
because of unwanted sexj^^ advances, the Warne belongs t<q the ernployer, 
not to the particular woman: It was exciting for my group to hear that more 
wornen are challenging erriployers for this behayibr in an qrganized way, such 
as fighting for anti-sexual-harassment clauses in union contracts. 

C. Resources - - 

Fact sheets on health and safety (provided by guest speakers); Ailiance 
Against Sexual Coercion, F/g/yf/ng Sexual Harassment (pamphlet); Health Pol- 
icy Advisory Center's Health Pac Buffetins (see the Organizations category of 




the Resources section); and Soutnern Exposure's special issue Sick for 
Justice. 

Session Eleven: Taking Care of Our Bodies 

A. JGoaJs 

1 . To give women more knowledge and control when dealing with the health care 
aystem for treatment of cornmon gynecpLoglcal p^roblems 

2. To encourage women to see their everyday habits (e;g;, eating, sleeping, exer- 
cise) as integral to staying heaUhy and preventing s^^ 

3. To offer preventive measures against infections and to encourage women to 
be generally more aware of their bodies 

B. Suggested Activity _ 

Sp^end some time studyi^ infectibhs such as yeast infections, 

trichomoniasis (*'tricftTir vaginitis, cystitis, herpes, crabs, and scabies.. J n 
addition, explain common symptdms and causes for the nnoj;e serious gonor- 
^ rhea, syphilis, and pelvic inflammatory disease (PJ.p.). Time lirnltatidns_m^ 
mean choosing a few infections to discuss in detail, and then reviewing the 
preventive measures for several other _generaJjnLectiori_s.Jt__is help^fu 
ever, for participants to actually see and hear the different names of the 
most common infections and to learn the most basic characteristics and 
distinctions. 

Ask partjcjpants to identify infection rriight have had or for which they 
might have been treated; Ask if they were given any explanation of the nature 
q! theinnfectjon and the medication they were given. If possible, explain some 
of the naedications frequently prescribed and possible alternative natural rern- 
edies. Often it has never occurred to a woman that rertiedies for infections 
might exist in anything but a prescription. Additional pointsthM could be coy^^ 
ered include adolescents' feelings of embarrassment which keep them from 
going to a doctor or clinic. 

C. Resources _ _ - _ _ 

Odsess and Hurwitz, JaA/n§LCpnfro/Jpan^ ^.id Feingold, The 

VD Handbook (pamphlet); and Women's Educational P'oject, High^School 
Sexuality: A Teaching Guide (pamphlet). 



Session Twelve: Food and Nutrition 

A. Goals 

Please refer to Workshop A, Sessions Two and Three (pp. 181-182). 

B. Suggested Activjties 

1. Invite someone who works with food and nutrition to visit the group. Partici- 
pahts may respond very well to someone who is a positive role model: At the 
school, an older woman in her seventies whoAaAbMnaxe^etarian for fjfty- 
five years and a political activist all her life, co-facilitated this workshop. She 
approached the group with A smceje j-es^ their own food choices and 
life circumstances without assuming that her own choice of being a vegetarian 
made.sense or waAeven feasIM^ ]pr many of the women in the program. She 
was sensitive to the class and racial background of the participants and 
offered exarn pies familiar to the wb 

2. Have everyone lisl and_share what she has eaten In the pMt Jw_enty-fpur 
hours. Hand out a Food Scdrecard to each participant, explain the^basic use of 
the scorecard, and have everyone work on matching the food she has written 
down with a nutrition score in the booklet; 

The group members need tol be able to recognize their e^^^^^^ habits in a 
discussion of nutrition; The food Scorecard is an extremely creative tool for 
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cbhheclmg pers^^^^ also explains very clearly the 

criteria for the conieni_of- vitamins, minerals, fat, salt, or sagar by which a food . 
loses or gal n s po i h t s . En coU rag e t he paHic ip a n t s to y i eyv ih ei r score s n o t a s a 
fixed judgment, but as a measure of the process of becoming more nutrition- 
ally aware.' : ■ .. 

C. Re s o u r c e s 

OBOS; Katz and Goodwin, food; Jacdbson and Wilson, Food Scorecard 
(pamphlelj; and Berkeley Women's Health Collective, Feeding Ourselves 
(pamphlet); 

Session Thirteen: Violence against Women 

A. Goals : 

1. To understand the connection between any single act of rape, or other vio- 
lence, against women of all races and classes in our society 

2. To examine the complex psychological and physical consequences of violence 
directed against women 

3. To_ assist women in learning where to find help if they become the victims of 
violence • . 

^. To b/eak downjhe sexist_and_raci_sl_m^^^ women responsible 

for sexual assault and general violence against them 

B • ^A^^PM^^.c?.-? c f /y/7/es ^ 

1: Show at least one of the many films and videotapes available on the subject of 
''.a.P®.' Pn® which shares both the ILrijggles of worhen who have 

been victims of rape and the organizing being done against rape. 

Using a film or videotape ih which women "somewhere else" discuss their 
experiences is often the least threatening way to begin. The particular video- 
tape shown to pafticlpants, "Rape: The Reality," covers issues which are cen- 
tral to a discussion of rape: * 

• Personal^xperlences of rape victims 

• Challenges to men's at_t^^^^ that women, pro vg_ke_ rape 

• The frequent harassment women experience through involvement with the 
PP^lcAPT'clihf courts 

• Support groups for rape victims 

• Rape hotlines 

• Self-defense 

• Working for better legislation 

This particular, videotape, shpyy^ no women of color, although, violence 
against women of color is discussed. This weakness of the videotape is that it 
can create a_ false piety re that only whjte vygmen are the yictims pf_rape^ leav- 
ing, understandably, gaps for Third World teenagers: When asing^uch a film, 
s upp le rri e n 1 it with _ I i I ej-aj u re t h a t _d i s eg ss es _vjb | e n c e aga i ri s t T h i rd Wo r I d 
women. New materials are coming out each year from projects throughout the 
cbuhtry. Look as well for local projects that rnay be organizing to combat vio- 
lence against women. 
2. Use educational information that presents basic safety precautions women 
can use jo better protect, themselves from sexual assault and vioJence.E/ev'en 
S/ac^ Women : : . Wfiy Did Tfief Die? — a brochure produced by a collective of 
Black Jeminlsts in i979^is an excelle^nj_exa^mple. * Pub as an prian'?- 
ingi tool to reach more Third World women in the wake of a string of murders of 
Black women in Bos[on, the brqchure cbrita practical safety informa- 

tion and a feminist perspective of.ti-je racism and sexism tnat lead to violence 
against women of color in particular. 



•The brochure Is reprinted in this chapter on pages 201-202. 
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__ After reading _lh is brochure, parjiciparitsjri rny g^^^ 

of fear and concern as young Black women living in the same neighborhoods 
where the recent murders had taken place. As Lbrrairie Bethel points out in 
"Black Women's Cfllture," Chapter 5 of this book, violence against women, 
especially against Black women, constantly iJhdermiries tfie strength to be 

' aclive and visible. - ^ 

In discussing safety issues with participants, begjn by asking participants to 
share precautions already exercised In their daily jdutrnes^ lm^ 
enough, marry adolescent women at the school felt that the strongest way for 
women to combat vjplence was to jearri self-defense^ While this 
expresses women wanting to feel stronger in general and less afraid of men, 
with this particular arpup of w^ ^©^'Jng 9f 'ydU can't 

count on anyone except yourself;" Talking about women and people in neigh- 
bqrhoodSj watchihg out for ohe another, and building neighborhood safety net- 
works can seem abstract to women if these activities do not match their own 
sense of whether people can be trusted on their block. An example you could 
provide of how people in neighborhoods can and should, protect their resi- 

'dents, especially women and young children, is the growth of the "Safe 
House" concept and practice throughout communities in several cities.* 

C. iRespurces _ _ _ _ _ _ - - 

Cpmbahee River Ccllectiye^E/ey/en Black Women . . ^ .Why Did They Die? {hro- 
chure, reprinted in Jhis chapter); OBOS; literature from :a Local rape crises 
hotline; Heresies, "On Women and Violence"; Shahge, "With No Immediate 
Cause"; Pape: The Reality (film); and We Will Not Be Beaten (film). 




•A Safe House is a home that bears some recognizable Insignia In the window,^ a symbol 
visible at night, such as a brightly colored lighUbtilb. It is a place a woman can go to for help 
and refuge if she is in danger. 

'^^^ " J. 
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CONCLUSION 



No one inlroduclory workshop on women's health care could even begin to 
respjDrid tp_a[| the needs pfjts partlclpanls. However^ all oHhe wornen_ wHo j)artlc- 
ipated in at least a few the sessions felt they had learned new information that 
would be useful t^^ Jri deaNng, wjth the^ 

knowing how their bodies work, taking better care of themseJves, nairition, birth 
cdntrol, childbirth, arid abb^^^^ 

One of the central goals of the workshop series was to try to break down barri- 
ers that keep wbrheri apart arid isolated. Duririg the health workshops, mariy 
women talked for the first time about what were felt to be very private concerns. 
They discovered that many of their coricems are common struggJes all women 
face. This realization helped women see that they deserve much belter quality 
treatmenr frcr^i levels of the health care sysjem. For example, the visit to the" 
te ni I n[s_!i_h ea ! t c e n te r h ad_a las t Ln g effect, g n t h e^qun § vvo men^ w h q saw_a h ealth 
care Institution that coxild be helpful and accountable and was a place they would 
not feel afraid to VLsjt. The heajlh cejitej-, PlipntaitLon 

speakers, gave women exposure to other women working to change the health 
cars sy ste m as it i s p ris se riti y o rgari i zed arid r u ri . 

The health workshops were additionally able to combat some of the fragmenta- 
tibri wdnieri experierice wheri deal I rig with traditldrial medical care systems. That 
is, the workshop series tried to deal with a// levels of how women live and feel, 
and challeriged the ways iri which most doctors treat disease as though It were 
I nd e per.d en t of t h e w h o I e, pp rs o n . 

For future workshop series on health, I would recommend that you include 
so me intrqd u ctpr y disc u sslons of the nealth care jnd u stry arid women as health 
care workers; Guest speakers who work in health care could be invited to discuss 
their experiences. S^^^ 

who are looking for support in their own job aspirations jn the health care field. 

I would also recorhrhend that you build irito a wdrrieri's health workshop more 
explicit discussion of sexuality, especially among younger worneu^. Sexuality 
Issues are a dimerision of most of the topics, but Individual sessions do not 
devbfop isiiues which could arise around relatiDnshlps with men, sexual pleasure 
for women, or homosexuality: 

_ _ Jri conclusion, wpmeii vvhdjDarilcip^^^ Jd the \Art3lrkshdp serjes are begirin^ing to 
take both their health needs and their overall aeeds as women more seriously. At 
the 1 c h 00 1 par tic i pari ts re ceiye d a g reat d eal f rb m the d is c u s s lo n s b ri ra pe , s ex- 
ual harassment and motherhood. For worn en in the alcoholism treatment pro- 
gram, even an introductory health woj-kshop gave them more courage to renew 
their psyche aud physical strength. For both groups of wornerb the workshop 
series offered concrete Information on how to interact with t^he health care sys- 
tem and how to become In vplved In jD/e^ practices^ Itjs niy hope that 
this newly acquired knowledge vlll be the basis for the women's long-term ^ active 
partlclplatiqn In determm^^^^ kind of health ci-^e they want and in questioning 
and challenging the health care'systens of the futuri3. 
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REPRINT OF BRQCHURE: 

ELEVEN BLACK WOMEN . . . WHY DID THEY Dl£?i 



Recehlly eleven yduhg Black wdmeh have been rnurdered in Roxbury, Dor- 
chesler,ancl the South End (In Massachusetts). The entire Black community con- 
tinues to itidum their cruel and brutal deaths. In the face of police indifference 
and media lies and despite our grief and anger, we hAvejDegun to^_ur§anize_our_- 
selves in order to figure out ways to protect ourselves and our sisters, to make 
I h e st re et s s af e for worn eji. 

We are writing this pamphlet because as Black feminist activists we think It is 
e ssen t i a I to _u nd e r sta n d the so c i a I _ a n d po I it i ca I c a u s es be h i rid t hes e sis te rs ' 
deaths: We also want to share information about safety measures every woman 
can take and list groups who are working on the issue of violence against 
women. _ 

In the Black community the murders have often been talked about as solely 
racial or racist crimes, It's true that the police and medja response has been typi- 
cally racist. It's true that the victims viere all Black and that Black people have 
always been targets of racist violence iri_ jhis Mcietyj^ b ut they were also a// 
women. Our sisters died because they were women just as surely as they died 
because t hey were Black : If _t he m u rders were d rijy racial^^o u^^ 
and older Black men migiit also have been the unfortunate victims. They might 
now be petrified to walk the streets as women have always been. 

When we look at the statistics and hard facts about daily socially acceptable 
yidlerice against wohieri, it's clear it^s rid "bizarre series of coincidences" that all 
six victims were fernale.2 In the U.S.A. 1 out of 3 women will be raped in their 
lifetimes or Vb df L'/ the women in this cduritry; at least 1 woman is beaten bjf her 
husband or boyfriend every 18 seconds; 1 put of every 4 worn eji exper[e riches 
sdmo form of sexual abuse before she reaches the age 18 (child molesting, 
rape, and incest) 75°/o pfthe tirnjeby^ornleprie^ 

a family member, 9 out of 10 women in a recent survey had received unwanted 
sexual advances and h^ theLr jobs. ^ Another way td think abdut these 
figures is that while you have been reading this pamphlet a woman somewhere 
in this city, iri this slate, iri this couritry has beeri beaten, raped and even mur- 
dered. . 

These statistics apply td all wdmeri: Black, white, Hispanic, Aslan^ Native 
American, old, young, rich, poor and in between. We've got _tp understand thaj 
vidlence against us as women cuts across all racial, ethnic and class lines. This 
doesn't moan that violence againslThird World worn a racial as 

well as sexual cause: Both our race and sex lead to violence against us. 



^Cbmbahee River Collective. Bteven BlacK- Women ; ; . Why Did They Die? (Boston, 
Massachusehs: Combahee River Collective. 1979). 
^Sosfon G/obe^AprlL 1^1979, 

^Statistics from the paper "Grass Roots Services for Battered Women: A Model for Long 
Term Chang&" Jsy Lisa teghorn: Available from the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
Washington, D.C. 



One reason that attacks on women are so widespread is that to keep us down, 
to keep Us oppressed we have to be made afraid. Violence makes us feel power- 
less and also like we're second best. 

The society also' constantly encdurages the violence through the media: mov- 
i_e_Sj PQ^rnography, p/ayfapy P/aj/ers^ Hustjer, JEJ record covers^. adverlisemlenLs 
and disCo songs ("Put Love's Chains Back On Me"); Boys and men get the mes- 
-sage every day that il^s aHrigh^^ even fun lo hurj womeii. 
pened in Boston's Black community is a thread in the fabric of violence against 

womea ^ 

; Another idea that has been put oat in this crisis is that women should stay in 
Ih^.ho^Jse .u"^JJ_ rhU rderef(s) [ is] fou rid . In btlier words be 
under house arrest. . . . Staying in the house punishes the innocent and protects 
the guilty. It also doesn't take into account real life, that we must go to work, get 
food, pick up the kids at school, do the wash, do errands and visit friends. 
Women should be able to walk outside whenever they please, with whoever they 
please and for whatever reasori. 

- JWE WJtt ONLY HJ^E THIS RIGHT WHEfvJ WOMEN dOIN TGGETHER TO 
DEMAND OUR RIGHTS AS HUMAN BEINGS. TO BE FREE OF PHYSICAL 
ABUSE^ TO BE FREE OF FEAR: 

l3 St idea we want to res po rid to is that it ' s rri eh ' s Jo b to ^rp t ecj wiD men. At 
first gJance this may seem to make sense, but look at the assumptions behind it. 
Needing id be protected assumes that we are weak, helpless and dependent, 
that we are victims who need men to protect us from other men. As women in this 
society we are definitely at risk^as far as violence is concerned but WE HAVE TO 
LEARr; TO PROTECT OURSELVES. There are many ways jo do Ihis: learning 
and following common sense safety measures, learning sel.-defense, setting up 
phone chajns and neighborhood^^ ioining arid worklri^ in groups that 

araorganlzing against violence against women are all ways to do this: . 
__Tt!e idea of rneri jDrotecUrig trs is doji't 
have a man to depend upon for this — young girls, teen-agers, single women, sep- 
arated arid divo reed worn eri , les bian §, widowed wo rheri iLricl elderly wpm en . Arid 
even if we do have a man he cannot be oar shadow 24 hours a day. 

What men can do to ** protect" us is to check out the ways in which they put 
down and intimidate women in the streets and at home, to slop, being verbally 
and physically abusive to us and to tell men they know who mistreat women to 
stop it an_d_ sjopjt guic_R._ Men.vvho _are cpmLmLlted to stopptri g v iolence agalrist 
women should start sen'oasly discussing this issue with other men and organiz- 
irig 111 supportive ways. • 

We decided to.write this pamphlet because of out outrage at what has hap- 
peried to eleven Black women and to 1000s arid 1000s of worrieh whose names 
we don't even know. As Black women who are feminists we are struggling 
against all racist, sexist, hetefosexist and class oppression. We know that we 
have no hopes of ending this particular crisis and violence against women in our 
communlty until we Identify all of its causes, including sexual oppression. : : 



do 
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RESdURGES 



RESOURCES FOR WORKSHOPS A AND B 
Books 

Angelou, Maya, 1 Know Why the eaged Bird Sings. New York: Bantam, 1971. 
Baxardall, Rosalyn, et al., eds. America's Working Women. New York: Random 
House, 1976. 

Boston Women's Health Book Collective. Our Bodfes, Ourselves: A Book by and 

for Wgmen._ Second Edition. New York: Simon and Schuster; 1976. Free cop- 
ies are available to low-income women. Spanish translation of text \k also 

ayaiLablei Wuesfrps Cuer^^^ V/das._ Write to the Boston' Women's 

Health Book Collective, Box 192, Somervllle, Massachusetts 02144. 
ehamberlain, JudL On dor Own: Patient Controfied Aiternatives to the tAental 

Hea/fJ4 S/sfem. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979. 
Corea, Gena. 777e H/Gftfen How American Medicine Mistreats 

Women. New York: Jove Publications, 1978. 
Delaney, Janice; Mary J. Upton; and Emily Toth. the Clurse: A Cuiiurai History of 

Menstruation. New York: New American Library, 1977. 
bemarest, Robert J., and John J. Sciarra. Conception, Birthand Contraception: A 

Visuat Presentation. Hew York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. 
Dreifus, Claudia, ed_. Se/2^^ Our Bodies: The Politics of Women's Health. New 

York: Vintage Books, •1978. 
Ehrenreich, Barbara, and Deirdre English: For tier Own Good: 160 Years of 

Expert's Advice to Women. New York: Dbubleday and Co., 1979. 
Cornpfairits and Disorders: The Sexual Politics of Sfckness. Old 

Westbury, New York: The Feminist Press, 1973. 
Witch eSt Midwives amlNurses: A Old 

Westbury, New Ybrk: The Feminist Press^ t973. 
Gardner-toulan,- JoAnn; Bonnie topez; and IViarcia* Quackenbush. Period. 

Burlingarhe, California: My Marria's Press, 1979^ 
G ates , Ba rba ra ; S u sa ii Kja w; an d Ad na Stei n b erg . Changing Learning, Changinjg 

Lives: A High School Women's Siad^s Curriculam from the Group School. Old 

Westbury, New York: The Feminist Press, 1979. • 
Gordon, Linda. Woman's Body, V\prfiah's Rfght: A Social History of Birth Control in 

America. New York: Penguin Books, 1977. ' 
Guffy,_PssLe_._r/7_e/lufpb^^^ Black Woman (as told to Caryl Ledner). New 

York: Bantam Books, 1976. 
katz, Deborah, and Mary T: Goodwin^ Food^ Where PJutritionr Potitics and Cdiare 

Meet: Ah Activities Guide for Teachers. Washington, D.C.: Center for Science in 

the Public Interest, 1976: 
Lappe, Francis Moore. Diet for a Small Planet. Revised Edition. New York: Ballan- 

tine Books, 1 975. 

tarnck, Nancy, and Eve Merriam, eds. Male and Female under 18. New York: 
Avon Books, 1973. 
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Lerher, Gerda, ed, Black Women in White America: A Documentary History. New 
York: Random House, 1973; : ' 

Walker, Alice: In tove and TroabJe: Stories of Black Women. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1973. 

Pamphlets 

AHiance Against Sexual Coercion, Pightin^ Sexua]_ Harassmienti^ 

Handbook. Boston: Alliance Against Sexual eoercion, l979. To order copies, 
write to: AASC, P.O. Box 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

BerReLey Women's Health Collective. Feeding Ourselves. Somerville, Mass.: New 
England Free Press, 1972. 

Bloom, Shery U., et^al. Off the Couch: A Woman's Guide to Therapy. Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1975. _ _ • 

Carriey, Caroline; Kathy Flemirigj^ and Mary Beth Lynch. A Fart of Our Lives: A 
Discussion of Sexuality and Birth Control by Young Women and for Young 
Women. Salem, Massachusetts: Origins, Inc., 1977. Also available in 
Spanish. 

C a r ro II , L i n d a ; DLa n e La Be! I i VaJ e r i e Woo I d r i d ge; a n d _L_a_u r Le 2a rko vys _Wha t 
t^ow? Under I S and Pregnant: A Discussion of Pregnancy and Abortion lor 
Young Women by Yo un^ Women. Sal em , M a ssach u setts : O rj g i hs , Inc. , 1 976 . 
Also available in Spanish; Fnr copies, write to Origins, Inc. , 1 69 Boston Street, 
Salerri, Massachusetts 01970. 

Cherriiak, Dbrina, and Allan Feingold. Birth Control Handbook. Montreal: Mon- 
treal Health Press, 1975. 

. VD Handbook. Montreal: Montreal Health Press, 1975. 

Combahee River Collective. EJeven Black Women . ._ . Why Dld They_D]e? Bos\g^^ 
Combahee River Collective, 1979: Also available in Spanish: To order, write 
AASC, P.O. Box 1, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. S_end 50C. 

Ellls,_ Judith^ A/u/r/iron irorn Nutrition Du 

Francisco: Planned. Parenthood, 1:976. To orden_ write Planned Parenthood, 
1660 Bush Street, San Francisco, California 94109. 

Eriieri, Maria; Madge Kaplan; Julie Palmer; and Sandi SXeln^t^ore than a ChoTciBr 
Women Talk about Abortion. Boston: New England Free Pr^ss, 1979, Tp_prder, 
write to New England Free Press, 60 Union Square, SomervHIe^ Massachu- 
setts 021 43. A/fore fhaa a Choice_ offers an interesting arid readable discussion 
of Issues in the wave of -anti-abortion activity; It presents the need for women 
to be more public about their support for worn eh to make their own choice. 

Hea\\h^\^\^Wo)^^^^ 1975. Con- 

tains following pamphlets: Menopause, Infections of the Vagina, What Can 
One Woiriari Do? The Gyhecblogical Check-up, Vacuum Aspiration Abortion, 
Saline Abortion, Breast Cancer: Facts a Woman Needs to Know. To order, see 
Organization listings in this section, 

Jacdbson, Michael F, and Wendy Wilson: Food Scorecard: Washington, DC: 
Center for Science in the Public Interest, 1974. 

■ t^utrition Scorecard (fjoster). Washington, D.C.: Center for Sci- 
ence in the Public Interest, 1978: 

Odsess, Carol, and Deena Hurwitz: Taking Control: A Guide of Self-Healing for 
Women. Santa Cruz, California: Odsess and HurwitZj 1978. 

Red Sun Press and Preterrii J/Vritihg_Cgllecjiye,^^^^ GeMng_ Stronger: 

Workers Organize the Abortion Clinics: Cambridge, Massachusetts: Red Sun 
Press, 1978. 
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Wornen's Educational. Project H/gh ScAioo/Sexua//^^^ Teaching Guide. Eugene, 
Oregon: Amazon Rea''»y, 1377. • . 

Journals, Articles, Stories, Poems 

Brodf^ey..Am^, Rache! Fruchier, ei al. ''Women and the Health System." Health 

Pac BvHetin MO. April 1972. New York: Health F»oMcy Advisory Center, 1972. 
Caress. Barbara^l'Sterilization: Women Fit to Be Tied.'.' HealthEac Bulletin U62, 

Jan./Feb., 1975. New York: Health Policy Advisory Center, 1975. 
Eagah, Ajidrea Bbroff. "Breast Cancer: Facts a Woman Needs to Know." 

HeaithRight, Vol. 2. No. 3. 1976. New York: HeaithPighl. Inc., 1976. 
Heres/es, "On Women and Violence," Vol. 2, No. 2, Issue 6. New York: Heresies 

Cdllective, Inc., 1978. 
Lieberman, Sharon. "A Hospital Is Not a Home." HealthWght, Vol: 3, No: 4 (Fall 

1_977). New York: HeaithRight, Inc., 1977. 
McTijLie, Sharon. "Lost and Found: The Ovulation Method of Natural Birth Con- 

IroL" HeaithRight, Vol: 4, No: 2 (Spring 1978): New York: HealthFlight, Inc., 

1978. 

. "Taking Our Bodies Back." HeaithRight, Vol. 3., No. 4 (Fall 

' 1977). New York: HealthFltg: Inc., 1977. 
Miller, Birthalene. 'The Lonesomes Ain't No Spring Picnic.". Southern Exposure, 

Special Issue: GenerationSj, Women in the South, Vol. 4, No. 4 (Winter 1977), 

pp. 86-91. Available fron^i RO. Box 230.'Chapel Hill. North Carolina 27514. 
Morgan, Susanna. "War on the Womb." HeaithRight, Vol. 4, No. 3 (Summer - 

1978). New York: HeaithRight; Inc., 1978. 
Plercy, Marge. "The Barbie Doll:" To Be of Use: New York: Doubleday and Co., 
_ 1973. _ _ 

Shange, Ntozake. "With No Immediate Cause." Nappy Edges. New York: St. 

Martin's Press, 1978; 
SouthernJE)(ppsure^SpBcia\ Issue: SicK for.Justice,Wo]^4, No. 2 (1977). Available 

from PO. Box 230, Chapel Hill, Ndrth Carolina 27514. 
Williamsbn, Suzanne. "Anti-Abortion Storm Jroopers Strike." HeaithRight, Vol: 4, 

No. 3 (Summer 1978). New York: HeaithRight, Inc., 1978. 
________ , a n d Belinda S if f o rd . ' * C ri m e_s_ ag ai n s t Worn en: _H e a 1 1 hear e in 

Prisons." HeaithRight, Vol. 4, No: 3 (Summer 1978): New York: HeaithRight 

Inc., 1978. 

Wilson, Angela^ "Black Women's Health." HeafthRight, Vol. 3, No. 1 (Winter 
1976-77): New York: HeaithRight, Inc., 1976-77. 



Nonprint Media 

AbortTon. Film available from Jane Pincus, RO. Box 72, Roxbury; Vermont 05669. 

AH in a Day's Work: IVs a Dirty Story. Slide show available fr^m the Health and 
S.afety Group, Urban Planning Aid, 120 Boyiston Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 021 16. 

The Big Dinner Table. Film available from New England Food and Dairy CoijnciL 
1034 Cbrrirhdhwealth AvehUe, Bdstcin, Massai^husetts 02215. Check also for 
local distribution. 

The.ChicagQ Maternity Sfory. Film. available from Star Films, 120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116. Also available from Kartemquin/Haymarket 
Films, 1901 West Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6C657. 
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Diet for a. Small Planet F'\\m available from American Frierids Seivice Commiltee, 
2161 Massachusells Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140. Buii Frog 
Films, Oley, Pennsylvania 19547. 

Eatj Drink and Be Wary. Fiim available from Boston University, Educational Film 
tibrary; Boston, Massachusetts 62215. 

Hope Is Not a Method: Film available from Planned Parenthoad League of Mas- 
sachusells. Check ajso for local di Available from 99 Bishop Richard 
Allen Drive, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

Rape: The Reality. Videotape, available from the Media Group, Urban Planning 
Aid, 120 Bdylstdn Striset, Bbstoh, Massachusetts 021 16. 

Stresses or Symptoms: Women and Mental Health. Videotape available from 
Urban Planning Aid, 120 Boylstci Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 

Taking Our Bodies Back. F\\m Documentary Films, 

Inc:, Box 385, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139: 

WeWillNotBe Beaten. Film avaiiaule from Transition House Films, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 

Orgahizatidhs: Edlicatidhal, Research, and Activist 

Boston VVbmen's HeaM Book CgliectJye._Pp. ELolx_^^^^ 

setts 02144; Write for information on resources and monthly health packets. 

Has up-to-date inforinatibri on women's h^ealth issues locally and natibrlally^ 
Center for Sciencig in the Public Interest, 1755 S Street NW, Washingtbri, D.C. 

20009. Write for their list of publications and rasources. Nutrition curricula, 

posters, and teaching materials. 
Feminist Wdmeri's Health Cerlter and Women's Choice Clinic, 1 112 South Cren- 
shaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90005. 
Health PoUcy Advisory Center, 1 7 Murray St.eet, New York, New York 10007, 

(San Francisco Office: 558 Capp Street, San Frandsco, California 94110.) 

WritiJor List pf_ pamphlets and reprints. Publishes Health Pac Bulletin. Back 

issues available. 

HealthRighl— Women's Health Forum, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, fsJew York 
1 PP1 0^ P u p\\shes H^althRigh t, q u a r te r ly wd rrien ' s h ea 1 1 h j o u r h a I . B ack i ss u iss 
available. Write for complete list of resources. 

National Women's Health Network. P.O. Box 24192!, Washington, D.C. 20024. 
Publishes Network News. National c'^u^'inghouse on women's health con- 
cerns and legislation. Write for list of resviurces and activities. 

Santa Cruz Women's Health Cent^^^^ Santa Cruz, California 

95060. Write for list of publlcatjon^ and resources^ 

Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants _and Children (WICj. 
Qiieck local hospitals a^^ 

gram for low-income women and their children. Nutrition literature available in 
several languages. 

Women's Cbrtlmuhity Health Center, Inc., 639 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02139. Write for list of publications and resources. 
Reprints available at minimal cost. Offers information on self-help and self- 
examination through use of a plastic speculum. 
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SUGGESTED BACKGROUND READING 



. A very selecUve \\s\ oi additional materials relevant to a workshop series on 
women and health care. 

Blbiibgraphles 

Boslon Women's Health Book Coileclive. Women and Health: Issues andAitema- 
P'J^^^e ?b Read^^^^ Academic, MedTcaJ and Lay Literalure. 

Somerville, Massachusetts: Boston Women's Health Book Collective, 1977. 
To order, write to BWHBC at their address listed under Organlzatidns. 

Cowan, Belita. Women's Health Care: Resources, Writings, BibUographtes. Ann 
ArborL MJchigan: Anshen Publjshin^L, 1978. to order,. write to the National 
Women's Health Network at their address listed under Organizations. 

Frank, K. Portland. The Anti-Psychiatfy Bihtiography and Resot/rce Guide: Van- 
couver, British Columbia: Press Gang Publishers, 1979. 

N at i on a I Wd ni e n^ s H ea 1 1 h Net wo r k . Hea Ith BQSOurces_ Guides^ Wa shi n gjo n , D. C. : 
NationaJ Women's Health Network, l§79i; Nine cesoarce. guides ^n Meno- 
pause, Hysteri9ctomy,Bre^^ Childbirth, DES, Self-HeljD, Birth CcDn- 
trol. Abortion, and Sterljlzallon, alt with complete bibliographies,. For more 
ihformatidn, write to the Network at their Washington address: 2025 I Street 
NW, Suite 105, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Proceedings for the 1975 Conference on Women, and Health, Boston,. April 4-7, 
1975. Reprinted in the Boston Women's Health Book Collective, Oar Bodies, 
Ourse/ves (see p. 203). _ ' 

Rosen^er§L,_Ken an d G'jrdon ^chiff . 77?e Politjcs of HeMth&re. Bosion'^M^^ 
Committee for Haman Rights, 1972:. To order, write the New England Free 
Press, 60 Uhioh Square, Sornei^ille, Mas^^ 

Ruzek, Sheryl K. Womien and Health Care: A BibfFography Evanston, Illinois: Cen- 
ter, for Study of Women in Society, Scientific Analysis Corporation, 1975. To 
order, write the Program on Women, Northwestern University, 619 Emerson 
Street, Evanston, Illinois 60201. 

Women 's HJ story Research Center. _ Women!s_ Health/Mental Health. _ Berkeley, 
California: Women's History Research Center, -1977, For more information, 
wrjte Women's History Research Center, 2325 Oak Street, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia 94708: 

Women's Occupational Health Flesource Center. Basic Training. New York: 
Women's Occupational Health Resource Center. To order, write to WOHRC- 
American Health Foundation. 320 East 43rd Street, New. York, New York 10017. 

Books, Pamphlets, Journals 

Annas, George. The Rights of Hospital Patients. New York: Avon, 1975. 

Archlprete, Gar ban no Pol kin, e_t al. The Abortion Business: A Report on Free 
Standtng CUntcs. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Wdmen's\Research Action Proj- 
ects, 1975. 

Arm s^trong, Louise. Kiss Daddy Goodnight: A Speak-Out on Incest. New York: 
Pocket Books, 1979: ' 

Bell, Sxisan: "Px)litical Gynecology: Gynecological Imperialism and.the Politics of 
Self-Help." Science for the People, Vol. 11, Njd. 5 (September/October 1979). 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Science for the People, 1979. ^ 
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Boston Nurses Groap: **The False Promise: Professionalism in. Nurjsjng;" Sci- 
Mce forjhe Poqpl^^^^ 1978). Cambridge, MassachU- 

seiis: Science for the People, 1978. 

Boston Women's Health Book eollective. Ourseiv&s_and Dur Children: A Book by _ 
and for Parents. New YdrK: Random House, 1978. 

BoWed-Up Women. New Britain, Connecticut: Prudence Crandall Center fnr 
Women, 1975. A packet of articles on women and_ ajcpholism^ Including *^So 
What's So Different about Women Who Drink?" To order, write the Prudence 
Crandall Center for Women, RO. Box 895, New Britain, Connecticut 06050. 

Campbell, Margaret A. {p_seudonymJ. tVhy l^^^ a Girl Go Into Medicine? Old 
Westbury, New York: The Feminist Press, 1973. 

Cheiin, Helen: Frances Ann Speaks Oat: My Father Raped Me. Stanford, Califor- 
nia: New Seed Press, 1977. 

Clark, Lbrehne, and Debra Lewis. Pape: The Price of Coercive Sexuality. Toronto: 
The Women's Press, 1977. 

Coalition for Abortion Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse (CARASAj. Women 
under Attack. New York: CARASA, 1979. 

Diamond, Liz. The Lesbian Primer Salem, Massachusetts: Women's Educational 
Media, Inc., 1979. 

Fat Liberator Public^^^ New Kayen, Cgnnecticut: N^ Fat Liberation 

Front. 1978: To order, write to Fat Liberator Publications, RO: Box 342, New 
Haven. Connecticut 06513. 

HalK Nancy Lee. A True Story of a Drunken Mother. Plainfield, Verndht: Daugh- 
ters. Inc:. 1974. 

Health Policy Advisory_Committee. e6. American Health Empire: Power, Profits, 
Politjcs. New York: Random House, 1971. 

HealthRight. "A View fram the Loop: The Women^s Health Movement in Chi- 
cago." HealthRight, Fall 1975. New York: HealthRight, Inc., 1_975. 

Howell, Mary C. Healing at Home: A Guide to Health Care for Chifdren. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1979: 

ISIS: international So/Zef/n: Special ]ssue_Qn "Women and Health." Rome. Italy, and 
Geneva, S\A/itzerlarid: ISIS, Sprjhg 1978. 

Jacob'5on. Michael _F Nutritfoh Scoreboard: Your Guide to Better Eating. New 
York: Avon Books, 1974. 

Lesbian HeaJth Information Project. Artificial Insemination: An Ajtem^ 

ception. Sah Francisco: Lesbian Health and Information Project,_1 97§; To 
order, write San Francisco Women's Centers, 3543 18th Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 941 10. 

MacKeith, Nancy The New Women's Health Handbook: London: Virago. 1978. 

Martin. Del Battered Wives: New York: Pocket Books, 1977. 

O'Donnell. Mary "Lesbian Health Cai:e:_lsaues and Literature." Science for the 
People. Vbl^lO, No. 3 (May/June 1978). Carnbridge, Massachusetts: Science 
for the People, 1978. 

— — . et al. Leshjan Health Matters! A Resource_Book alDqut^^^ 

Health. Santa Cruz, California: Santa Cruz Women's Health Colleciive, i979. 
To order, write to Santa Cruz Women's Health Center, address listed Under 
Organizations: 

Project Oatsideyinside: A Design for Health. Somerville, Massachusetts: Somer- 
ville School Department, 19/9. To order, write Project Outside/Inside, Somer- 
ville Public Schools, 81 Highland Avenue, Somerville, Massachusetts 02143. 
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. . , . . . fqop for the Health of It: A High School Nutrition Curriculurh. 

Somerville. i/Iassachusetts: Somerviile School Department,. 1978, To order, 

write to the Project at this address above. 
Reltz. Rdsetta. Menopause; A Positive Approach, Radnor, Pennsylvania: Chilton 

Book Co., 1979. 

Ruzek. SheryJ. The Wornen^s Heaith Moven^^^^ Feminist Aiternativec to Medicai 
Control: New York: Praeger Publishers, 1978: 

Seaman, Barbara, and_Gicleon Seaman: Woman and the Crisis in Se}( Hormones: 
Ne\w York: Bantam Books, 1978. 

'^©^©^ P^ys. Special issUe: *'W^ Health." Veil, 2, No. 4 (May 5, 1978). New 
York: Institute for New Communications, Inc., 1978. 

Smith, Dorothy E., and Sara J. David, eds. Women Look at Psychiatry, Vancouver, 
British Columbia: Press Gang Publishers, 1975. 

Vida, Ginny, e6:Oiir Right to Love: A Lesbi$n Resource Book. Englewood Cliffs. 
New Jersey: Prentice Hall. 1978. _ 

Weiss, Kay. "What^ Medical Students Learn about Women." Off Our Backs, April- 
May 1975: Washington, D:C:: Off Our Backs, 1975: 

Youth Liberation. Growing Up Gay Ann Arbor, Michigan: Youlfa Liberation Press, 
Inc.. 1978. Order this pamphlet from Youth Liberation, 2007 Washtenaw Ave- 
nue. Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 

- -- High School Women's Liberation. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Youth 
Liberation Press. Inc., 1976. Order this pamphlet from Youth Liberation ai the 
address above. . 
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Cade. Toni. The Black Woman: An Anthology. New York: Signet, 1970. 
"Crimes in ^ Clinic: A Report on Boston City HospitaL" The Second Wave, Vol. 

2. No. 3 (1973). Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Second Wave, 1973. 
Ferris, Louanne. I'm Done Crying, New York: New American Library, 1970. 
Herman, Judith. "Figliting Sterilization Abuse.". Sc/ence for _fhe Pec^^ 

No. 1 (January/February 1977): Cambridge, Massachusetts: Science for the 

People, 1977. 

Kotelchuck, David. "Work, Race ahd HpLth." Health Pac BulTetih (reprint), Sep- 
tember/October 1977: New York: Health Policy Advisory Center, 1977. 

Ladner, doyce A. Tomorrow's Tomorrow. New York: Doubleday and Co., 1971. 

MarguJies.. Leah, "Exporting. Infant Nutrition." Health Right, Vol. 3, No. 2 (Spring 
1977). New York: HealthRlght, Inc.. 1977. 

McKnig_ht, John L. "Organizing for Community Health In Chicago;" Science for 
the peqp/e, _Voj._lO^ No._6 (Ngve 1978). Cambridge, Massa- 

chusetts: Science for the People, 1978: 

MinUConsultation on the f^ental and Physical Healtii Problems of BlacklWomen, 
Warph 29^30. 1974. Washing-i^^ Black Women's CbmmUnity Develop- 

ment Foundation, 197.5. Available from Black Women's Community Develop- 
ment Fouiidation, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW, Suite lOlO, Washington, 
D,C. 20036. 

Nelson, Jill, "N-E-S-T-L-E-S Makes the Very Best?" Sei^en Days, Vol, 2, No. 7 
(May 5. 1978). New York: Institute for New Communications, Inc:, 1973. 
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Nchpriht Media 

Angry_Njot Mad. Vjdeoiape available from Urban Planning Aid.^ Media Project, 
120 Boylsldh Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116: A videotape that dis- 
cusses the controversy and ppHlics of eslablis_hing separate units for so-called 
"violent" women and juver^iles in Massachusetts, such units being separate 
from existing correctional facilities. 

0orr/e Sab/les._Filml available from Boston INF=ACT, c/o Bbstdri Industrial Mission, 
56 Boylsion. Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. A dqcumenlary on the 
ejDidemic infant deaths caused by faulty marketing of infant formula (primarily 
Nesile's products) in Third World countries. 

Healthcaring fromJDur End of the. S^^ Film available from Women Make 

Movies, Inc., 257 West 19th Street, New York, New York 1001 1: Covers the 
politics of the women's health moyerrient arid the role of self-help arid "well- 
woman care" in women's health clinic^: 

In the Best Interests of the Children: Film available from Iris Films, Box 5353, 
BerkeJe_yj_j3JNforriia lesbiari riiothers arid the 

issues and struggles surrounding child custody 

danie's daniB. Film. availabJe from Odean Films, Box 315, Franklin Lakes, New 
Jersey 07417. Sirigle white mother dri welfare discusses raising her children 
alone and the value of collective and community action. 

kiiiing Us Softly: Advertising's Image p^l/Vbmeri. Recerij _fjl_^^^ 

bridge Ddcumentary Films, Inc., PO: Box 385, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02139. Important feminist look at a $40 billion iridustry 

Nursing: The Politics of Caring, Flirri available from Ilex Filriis, Box 226, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02138: 

Self Help. Slide show available from Women's Communily_HeaJth Center, 639 
Massac[iusetts Avenue, Can^^ Massachusetts 02139. Discusses basic 
self-examination and problems with preseni health care for women In the 
United States. 

Song of the Canary: IndustrTal Wnessin America. A recent film available from New 
Day Films, 660 York Street, San Francjsco, Californja_941J0^.JI)ocJum^^ 
current situatidri of occupational health hazards in the United Stales: - 

Sterilization Abuse. Slide show on sterilization abuse, available from the Commit- 
tee to End Sterilizatipri AbuseJ 

02208. In English and Spanish, a new and revised, discussion of the issue of 
forced;^ _steriJizatioji jn the JJriited States, of pdpulation-cdritrdi P''og''ariis in 
India and taiin America, and of the history of women's struggle for birth con- 
trol arid abdrlidn. 

lestimony. Film available jrorii Amalgamated and Clothing Textile Workers Union, 
150 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts _021JJ:._ J. J^. _St_ev^^^^^ 
describe their working conditions, especially the problem of brown lung dis- 
ease. Explains why the boycott is important to the uriiorizing effort. 

Working for Yotir Life, A recjnt^film about jhe ofteri-^ 

women on the job: For moreJnformaiion, write to Labor Occupational Health 
Prograrrij Ceriter for Labor Research and Education, Institute for Industrial 
Relations, 2521 Channing Way, Berkeley, California 94720. 
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8. LATIN WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 



Natalia Muina 



INTRbDOeTlbN 



The Latin American pdpulalibri in the United States grows larger eadh day.* 
With that grovAh comes an increase in social, economic, and political problems. 
The Latin population In *he Northeast is concent rated primarily in lE.rge urban 
areas. New York, for example, contains fiiiy-seven percent of. all Puerto Picans |n 
the United States; Boston and Springfield, Massachusetts, also have sizable 
communities J Life m these large American cil'ies is.dilficujljor mpsliMrii^^^ 
and it Is no less difficult for the Latin immigrant who comes to this country 
aspiring. t_o a better Iife._Aithougii lechnicalJy;and le^ are Ameri- 

can citizens and so do not immigrate, I apply the word "immigrant" to Puerto 
RLcans, because cultu^^ Latin Americans. It is only 

Onited States colonialism that has created the disiinciion. _ 

i-r most Latin countries, children grow Up with the idea that America is the rich- 
est country in the world. No one starves;, life Is easy and full of comforlsj and 
ahyone who Has a little ambition and inteHigence can climb up the social ladder 
and may even become rich. The fulfillment of this dream is j.rue fdr o^nly a_yery 
small percentage of immigrants. The lucky ones are usually the studenis— some 
from wealthy families, others who ha.ve. scholarships^ They cohie ierr^ to 
study In the large academic institutions, and then reiurn to their homelands to 
hoid good iobs j H at_ pay. decen t_ salaries^ Jf they .choose to rem.ai n in Arri erica, 
their high level of education helps them become nnore easily inie.graied into the 
American jUid dl e a n d sbm eti rn es u pper .classes . But children i n Latin countries 
grow up amidst-poveriy; illiteracy; hunger; disease, political oppression, and 
uiiejTiploy^ienL Tj^ese realities do not change after immigration. Having little 
money, lacking education, and not speaking English, what Is the reality they 
encounter? 

Fi rst , housing Is available only in I h e u rba n g h etjos , wh ere f a rn i lies _s ha re 
their living space with rats and cockroaches: They fear vandals and fires, and 
space and basic human oervlces are sorely lacking.' When searching for jobs. 



Natalia. Muina was born in Cuba and cam6\tp the Unit^^^^ She 
lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where she is involved in a growing Latin wom- 
en's movement, and where she has an active acupuncture practice. 



'When I say "Latin American," I arn referring_tp_the_Latin pgpulatign [n the_Northeast_pr|- 
marily composed of Puerto Ricans and oiher Caribbean Hispanics, plus Central and South 
Arhericaris, This chapter does riot deal with the experiences of Chlcanasjor women isorn in 
the United States of Latin parents;^for these worneh, the issues arid priorities are different, 

lU.S^Commissipn on Civi[ RJghts, Piyerfo Ricans in the United States: An Uncertain Future 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1978), 
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Latins discover that, having few job or craft skills, they can find work only in fac- 
tories and sweatshops or as domestics. _wherejhey s^^^ 

and empty f utures. Their children are enrolled in overcroji^Sea^schoois.in which 
druas Are_abuniant._LiJtle e^^^^^ 

ing process: Most often, the child wha does not gain fluency in English skills is 
L®!Lback brj3laced in "sibw" classes. The school environment creates ernbtional 
and psychological traumas that aggravate those already caused by changes in 
the cultural envirbriment. 

Culturally, the immigrant family feels severely, deprived. Am 
seems strange and difficult to understand; Morals appearjax (e;g:, sexual. prom- 
iscuity.^ disregard for ejders). land Ihe farnily structure db^^ 
tant. These attitudes serve greatlyJo isolate the tatin woman, for whom tradition- 
a • ly l_h_e_ rnily m_ea D s ey e ryt h i n^ . Des pite Jh e bp pre ss ive ro I e that t he t r ad it ion al 
nuclear family structure sets up for women, it is within iheJamily that the Latin 
woman feels at least a small sense bf pbwer and security. The family is the only 
place where she is allowed to make small decisions that may affect qlhers' lives_i 
especially her children's lives. Only in the role of family caretaker is she made to 
feel somewhat important and can she exercise some of her skljls^ TlluSj^ she [s 
lost, beyond the periphery of her neighborhood, in a world that is foreign geo- 
graphically, culturally^ and tjn^ujsticallyLljiawg 

person by virtue of being both Latin and female: Of course, the Latin woman's sta- 
tus Is not entirely jjn^leasant to h^^^^ miD^whb indirectly bene^^^^^ 
ment; By seemingly placing her on a pedestal as a saintly creature whose morals 
arejrreproachable. he is securing for himself free, permanent maid service and is 
perpetuating the double standards so prevalent in Latin culture. A man's extramari- 
tal affairs. ^^arribling excursions, or bouts of drunkenness are considered all right — 
porqae eies wactioi {because'he is a man) — yet similar behavior is inexcusable as 
indecent and not to bejolerated in a woman. 

After a while, the family begins to undergo a transformation, the children who 
grow up in America, u ndef standing, if sometimes pdorly, the Engjish language, 
begin to relate to and identify more with different aspects of American^ cult uie^ 
such as consumerism, individualism, and lack of family closeness: Yet this same 
cuJture discriminates against their parents. 

Little by little, a great vacuum begins to form between parents and children. 
The irnpact on the.LatLn wbrnari can ]ie devastatilig, an^^^ 
security of her traditional cole within the family. And what o' the children? Some 
becgrne "Americanized." They forget their roots, forget their language, and lose 
their cuIluraJ traits: Through acculturation, such things get lost In the great 
human sea that is America, a country which equates being American with having 
material affluence and job stability There are those who hqld b_n tg their tradj- 
liohs, their cultural characteristics. They have a harder tjmej they do not really 
belong to either an American or a Latin culture. Then there are those who, hayirig 
lost their roots and culture, strive to find them again, to learn and live their heri- 
tage. For thern the rgad is lon^ridj)ainful. as they- realize how much their Ameri- 
canization has taken away from them: > 

J _h ay e des i § n ed [hi s wo r ks ho p _s e r|es f ro m t he p ers p eiit ive of a Latin f e m i nist 
woman: The process of my politicalization is the process of an immigrant LatJn 
yvornan's reaction to the conditions and images described aboye. whjch.J feel, 
have meaning to the women who daily face many problems because they are 
Latins in the United States. * 

Throughout this chapter.. I* rnake some gen_erMilaLements and 
I do not explain. It is my assumption that Latin women, for whom ihis was written, 
will clearly know what I mean by these terms. 



GOALS 



The malri gdal of "Latin VVdmen In the Oniied States" is to bring Latin wpmeri 
iogether to discuss thel_r^expenences_w^^ to seek sdlutidns to 

sdme of the-basic problemsof their particuiar condition: being women df_ color in 
a country lhat discriminales apinsl both th(3lr cullure and their sex. The follow- 
ing questions form the basis for carrying out the dialogue. 

• What happens td Latin women whep they firM come to the United States? - 

• How does tKe language barrier effect ther :: • 

• Do the economic realities of thi^ cduntry match tKeir,aspirations? 

• What happens, when lhey.cpnfrpnt_ the shocking reality of being a minority dis- 
criminated against in the Dnited Stales? 

• How dp they deal with the changes in morals, values, and culture? 

• How db these changes affect the traditionally close-knit family structure? 



GRGANIZING THE GROUPS 

. in Bdston, a large concentration olLatin people live in the Inner-clly neighbor- 
hood of the South Encl._The South End has the rridst community organizations 
and human service agencies of the tKree local areas that cqniaih iarge Hisplanic 
populations. There Js greater availability df infdrmation ^nd services to the com- 
munity ar large, more leadership, and more invqlvernenljn ^rogra^^^ 
English as a Second Language cdurses and culjura! programs such as teaJtro 
Virazon, a Latin theatre troupe that valldajes and_affirnis our culture. Yet the idea 
of developing a series df workshops foj- Latin women was not initially.designed^as 
part of our grant, this pqlnts tp the_neglect and lack o^^^ 

Latin cdmmunity and by Latin women in particular. Even this program, djsigried 
by politically conscious feminists to reach Idw-incdme and minority women in a 
city that has a subslaniialnumber of Spanish-speaking residenls,jdidjipj_have a 
component geared specifically td Spanish-speaking women: ^nly after I was 
hired to carry out a. more administrative kind of job was the idea of a workshop 
series foi^ Latin wbrrien cdhcelved. 

The first workshop series was to focus on heajth. drsrwing dri 
of rriy present profession as an acupuncture practitioner. The other series was to 
focus on Latin women's experiences JnlhLe Unit^^^ dn my deeper 

and more personal experience of having emigrated from Cuba at the age of 
eight.' : 

At the time I was developing the workshop series I met my_cp-le_ader,_ a Latin 
worr an who ha_s_a long history df drganizing and community work: ! found it good 
to work with a co-leader; besides doubling the resgurces_and areas of expertise, 
the learn approach provided suppdrt to keep us going when we felt demoralized 
or confused about what direction lojake'hext. : 

Our goal was td reach the most isolated strata of the Latin women's commu- 
njjy_lhe mothers receiving^ weJtare_,Jhe_ones 

ihcdme, pddrly educated women who would not ordinarily have access loAWO'-k- 
ahop series taught in Spanish by Hispanic wdmen. from a feminist perspective. 
We believed the woman mdst in need of information prob_ab]yJadJiltle 
with any agency ahd spent most df her time at nome or in the factory Such 
women are so isolated from the mainstream of .American culture t they have 
ho knowledge of what agencies exist orhow they can receive help. 



.PJl® q f t h e f i rs I d ec is 1 b n s we rri ad e vy as n di to hoj d I h e wo r Rs h o p sen es i n a n y 
established agoncy jn the South End. Insleaa we chose to use a lot of pablicily to 
recruit women to a local center. Gi veil the fact Ih^t workshops for La 
seemed to be unprecedented in this. area, we wanted a l.arge.cross section of 
wdmeri, not just those already Using Hispanic agencies, to beilefit from bur work- 
shop series. 

We felt we did an excellent Job of announcing our workshop series: We printed 
and djstribujed [e_afrej_s_,_put_ad in communjty newspapers, adyertisedjhjpu 
local Hispanic radio stations, and even got an interview on a Spanish-speaking 
Leievision shovv. We waited for results, convlnc^ed that _such a broad .publicity 
campaign just needed lime to" work— and ended up wasting precious lime and 
becoming demoralized. ^A/hen it became clear ^l^^^^^ would not bring 

Latin women together, we searched for a Hispanic agency willing to sponsor our 
workshop series. . 

The 'agency chosen for our workshop series is both geographically and organi- 
zationally In the middle of the South End. It has the respect and confidence of the 
communjly and,_mp_re important fqi ourpurppseSj was already offering classes. If 
an agency site offers classes such as a high school equivalency program, Eng- 
y s h as a iS eco n d _L a§e, o y oc a t i on al I r a i n mj , y o u c a n beco me pa r t of I h e 
curriculum: Any established, agency you use should have strong links with the 
CO rri rri unity, so t h at t h e jb b of f i n d i h g p a r t i c \p an t s is relatively si m p I e . Beca u s e of 
time constraints, we were able to hold only four sessions, each lasting forty-five 
minutes. Had we contacted the agency earlier, we would have been incdrporatied 
into the general curriculum, and our sessions would each have lasted longer and 
the entire series continued further. 

_Wh y_ vyer e pur o u t reach ef f p r t s _s o u n s u cc es sf u I ?_Vyh en wp rk i n^ wj t h L_a_t i n_ a n d 
Third World communities, it helps greatly to be known in and familiar with those 
com m u nlti es^ QP* , th en § 1 ye^ou rself a lot of li m e to beco rne yisi b|e i n _a n d iden - 
.iiffed with the particular community. This is the golden rule for any community 



Neither co-leader lived in or was well known in this particular neighborhpod, 
which was to bur disad vantage In establishing basic trjjst issues. Any Third 
World, low-income community used to the lack of services and unfulfilled prom- 
ises of bureaucrats and social workers. Is naturally going to be distrustful of and 
u n r es po n sj v e to any p_rp g ram be i nj Ipuled by sj.r a nj e rs . Bel n g j h e s a m e co Id r o r 
speaking the same language does not buiid instant bonds of trust: 
_ .Ppor corn m unities, specif ically poor _ wbrnen vyho are ling le heads of house- 
holds, have a hard enough lime dealing with basics— food, clothing, shelter— in 
short, staying alive. Programs cbncerned with educational, intellectual, and to a 
certain extent emotional goals are seen as superfluous luxuries. Women might 
want to be involved, but for the most part they cannot afford the sacrifice of 
choosing intellectual pursuits over basic survival activities. 

These issues raise all kinds of questions that should be analyzed by anyone 
who is undertaking a similar project. For exarnple: 

• What Is the impact on a low-income community when a project is begun and 
after a short time (probably just as it is bUilding mornentum) Is ended? 

• Does this help foster even more distrust? 

• Is it readisiic to expect significant long-term effects from a one-year community 

• project? 

Even though this project did not consciously address such issues, we were com- 
mitted to beginriing somewhere. This workshop is a contribution toward that 
effort. It provided many valuable lessons, including the realization of the need for 
an honest exploration of the situation of Latin and Third World communities: 



brgariizer. 
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A ireinericlous isblatlori exists across the couhlry amorig talln women who are 
working on women's issues. There is no. strong mbvernerit plpeoj^le cdmm 
id struggling for wdrneh's issues In the Spanlsh-speaking communities, either in 
this country or abroad. Thus, it is very djfflculij.d dr^anize_Latih^^w^^^ 
lidh. survival is often an overwhelming issue for tatin people in this country who 
daily face discrimination and lack of P2porlunities._ 

Finally, organizing tatin women is also difficult because the more politically lib- 
eral women in the Latijijc^omrhunity are usually directly involved in the varioos 
Latin nationalist movements. AllhODgh these women rightly perceive the_ nega- 
tive ejfects jmperjalism and,capitalism have on their countries and peoples, the 
nationalist movements tend to sacrifice feminist issues in _f_ayor gfjhe "more 
important" issue of national and political liberallon. Unfortunately; many women 
unqaestioningly follow that line, leaving women's concern_s such as child care 
and reproductive rights to b ? dealt with ''after the revoiaticn" Is achieved. 



tEAbiNG THE GROUPS 
Site Staff 

Once you have established where you will conduct your workshop seriss be 
sure to maintain a close communication w^ilhjhe agency, its direcldrs, and it 
staff. Since these people pfubably already have contact with the women who will 
participate in your workshop series, talking to the staff between s 
you better understand individuai needs; Yoa-will be better prepared to make any 
curricular changes necessary in particular s[luat[dhs, thus ^1^® ^Z*^^^?^^ 

of the sessions. !n all fairness. I should say that the need for agency inyolyernen! 
was something I _fearne_d_by omjssion.'Not until the sessions were over did I 
understand how much more dynamic they could have been had_l_ established 
closer ties witji staff. By involving staff and participants in a process of personal 
sharing, you may fostar more trust and belter understanding between community 
and agency. 

Site Participants 

Our first workshop drew nine wdmeh from four different tatin Arherican coun- 
tries; They had resided in the United States anywhere frpm one to ten year^^ 
majority were single heads of households. They had from one to four chUdren 
each. Most of them had only an eighJh-gLade educa 

graduates, and one had a B:A: The group members ranged In age from Jwentyjp 
fifty vears of age. Each person bMan _by .saying something about who she was and 
where she came from, then summarized her experience in the JJnjted Sl_ates. 
found that thewomlen were shy and reluctant to speak, until one of the leaders 
gavb a very frank and personal introduction, offering some examples of her irtimi- 
grajipn exjDerience. The group then became very animated, as women recollected 
and spoke about their particular experiences with 

Be sensitive to the heeds of thfe participants, even if that means relinquishing a 
lesson plan, regardless of how exciting and neces^^^^ ^L^^^ 
•Meier is to give guidance and make sure the discussion does not become_an 
aimless complaint session, The emphasis in this workshop series is to give par- 
ticipants the power and confidence to explore, in a group setting, spme painfuLand 
personal incidents in thejr lives. The leader should be ready to sacrifice her idea of 
curriculum when the needs and uncertainties of the participants require that she 
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do so. She .should suppprUhejdeas iha^t_an y^^ to say, that Ihieir 

experiences shouid be heard, and that sharing can be a learning experience lor 

olher^qrneri. 

The idea of touching on maay points as they canr\e up was graphicany_lll_us- 
trated in the second session. The discussion turned Jo reproduction, and one 
participant put forth the notion that if a woman was rapeci,_she could"_ngj becorne 
pregnaht, because pregnancy could result only from orgasm; It was impressive 
to see. how quickly this myth was Jaidjo_ rest bylhej^^^ gen- 
tly but knowledgeably, using good examples, cleared ap her misconceptions. 



FINDING RESOURCES 

As anyone who attempts a program such as ours will discover; there is a verita- 
ble desert of resource's geared spjecjfic ally Jo the needs ^^^^ (o'' it^®" 
for that matter); It is hard to express the frustration felt after examining catalogue 
atl e r c a t al d§ u e of book s , _mqvjes ,_ani d s I ides about wbmeri^s issues, dhlytdcome 
up with, at best, very little about or for Latin women. 

Isjt because Latin women are so isolated and derndralized that they are not 
writing about their experience? Or is it that racism Is so Ihsjiiutjpn.alized [hat ri^^ 
one sees the importance of publishing and distributing material for and about us? 
The answer probably has shades of both theories. This is why JUs jrriperaiiy^^^ that 
Latin women begin to organize, do research, write, and distribute our own materi- 
als, our own resources. It will be hard^^^ hot have big iristitutibns backing 
us. Federal agencies will not be beating down our doors to offer financial assis- 
tance. But w#_wi[l have the f^reedom to do it our way, the way that is most respon- 
sive to our needs and concerns: 



CONTENT 

••Latin Women in the United States" is designed as a ten-week workshop 
series,_each sessio^n lasyhg^from lb two hburs, brice a week. The eniphasLS is 
on discussion; Additional reading and writing of appropriate materials are used 
PJllii^PArLicipanjs foel cbhifbrtab enough with their literary skills to use those 
forms of communication. 

Session One: Ihtrbduction 

The first session is a chance to get acquainted. If the leader is sensitLye^ the 
session will begin tb establish an envirdnmerit of trust and openness to form the 
basis for the workshop series' success. Even jf spjujipns_arejipi_fpund fp^ prob- 
lems raised, expressing frustrations and establishing the siniilarities and com- 
rnonallties of experience arhong^ women are a] the_cpre of helping women see 
beydrid their persdnal situations, to the political reality of the institutionalized 
sexism and ra^cism they must strugg^^^^ 

Some questions the leader can ask to set the tone and ma»'k the direction of 
the session are: 

• What did you do in your native country? What do you do here? 

• Has the experience of acculturation been easy or hard for you? 
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• What are sortie of the factors making your experience easy or hard? 

• What- are some of the things yoa like the most about the United States? the 
least? 

• What are some of the things you like the most about your native country? the 
least? 

• What were your expectations about this country before yoa came? 

• HaviB those expeclations been met? 

• How have they changed? 

Session Two: Cultural Roots 

__ Jhis sessjori cqriceritrales on the_past,_Jh worneh^s anceslors and jhe way 
they lived, and how parllcipants lived in their countries oif origin. Using phoio- 
9rap h s and me rn eri tos of family, f ri e n d s , and the m siB ly es , each p a rtic i pa n t f e-c re- 
ates a little bit of her past and is encouraged to give a small presentation to 
accompany her picture or sets of picturiBS. This session can generate a lot of 
excitement, as everyone is interested in old pictures. If the participants come 
from various Latin countries, this is a good chance to cornpare styles, morajs, 
values, and customs In each country, thus making this a valuable learning ses- 
sion as well. . 

__DLSCussLbjvcan_centir_pri^^ nipres. arid traditions have 

been retainedJDy each individual and how they have affected her life in the twen- 
ypth ceritury. For example, the leade t^Qgin a discussion on cdUrtship arid 

marriage in Latin countries. Participants can discuss what that process is like in 
their cduritry of origin. They cari discuss the expectations arid obligations of soci- 
ety toward the woman, the role of the church, parerital restrictions, and sapn_. 
The leader can then steer the discussion to how emigrating to the United Slates 
has changed those attitudes.. It Is alvyays lnlere^^ to discuss whether or not 
women see this change as a positive or negative one: 

Session Three: Economic Realities ' 

The economic realitt^is of being a. Latin immigrant in the United States pan be 
harsh. In 1975, 33 percentLof aJLthe Puerto Rican hMds oihpusehbLds w^^^ 
women, compared with 12 percent of other United States famjlles._&y contrast, 
pnjy 34 percenJ_of_Puerto Ricah_ w were in the labor force iri 1 975, a consid- 
erably lower proportion than that of all Spanish-speaking women and women of 
all races (42 percent and 40 percerit respectively). Orily 7.3 percent of Spanish- 
speaking women workers were professional and techhical vydrkers, compared 
with 1 6.2 percerit of other United States women. Of all Spanish-speaking women 
workers, 50.8 percent were clustered In the fields of _semc_e_w 
those who do private housework) and operajives (including transport workers), 
as opposed^ to 33.2jDercent pf_ajl U mte^d St_aje_s woiTien^^ About 33 percerit of per- 
sons of Puerto Rican origin had incomes below the poiterty level ($2,724 for an 
Unrelated individual and _?5._500 for a faniily of fpur).'" These perceritages form 
the basis for discussion of the economic situation for Latin women in the United 
States. 

Unemployment and powerlessness go hand in hand. Various jpjejplays can 
help women to express their anger toward discrimination and exploitative prac- 
tices. For example, you could role play a scene between landlord and Latin ten- 



ia. S. Commission on Civil Rights, jPu0^p_f?/ca/7s in the United States: An Uncertain 
Future (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1978). 



ant, where the Eh§jish-speaRmg lahdibfd [ue^ to evict the Spanish-speaking ten- 
ant: Afterward, discuss the aiternatives or different ways to deal with neglig 
and_ discriminator^ practices by landlords: a call to the health departmient, an 
organized tenants' strike, or a. complaint to an affirmative ai::tion board or rhe 
U.S. Cbmrtiission bfi Civil Rights; 

Session Four: Morale and N^lues 



_ VVhatlsit thai makes us Latin? Our culture inciudes how we eat, how we treat 
guests in our home, our behavior toward people we have jusimet, ou^^ behavidr 
toward elders, bur collective behavior (such as in social gatherings) and the inter- 
relationship between men and women Ifpr elxample, men always open doors, 
women always offer and prepare coffee for visitors). 

This session analyzes the Iritrinlsic ways thai people *^®^3ve and how these 
behaviors are tied to culture: The differences are part of what makes the experi- 
ence of a Latinlwornan living in the United States a difficult one: The Intrinsic tatin 
cultural traits can be discussed and analyzed to see which are wqrtfikAeJping for 
the_ir_mpre humari quality and which are worth discarding for their part in thi^ 
oppressive system that has kept Latin women "in their place." 

• Discuss the different ways in which young Latin people and yqungj33_opLe_bgrn 
in the_United States might behave toward elders. Which system soems more 
humane? 

• What sacnflces does the Latin way of relating to elders require of young peo- 
ple? of women? 

Session Five: Discrimination 

La t i n wo m e n a r e i n dp u b]e leo p a rd y _wi t hi n t h e c q h t ex t of disc ri mi nation ( B I ack 
Latin women are in triple jeopardy because of race, class and sex_gppr_essionL 
We encounter jilscrimihatioln outside pur hbrhes in a culture dominated by white 
Anglo-Saxcn males. Discrimination in jobs and housing .isbLaLajiL More pd 
antly, discriminatidh in education has a very direct ar^d damaging effect on Latin 
children, who usually receive an incomplete andjnferipr educajion, which nulH^^ 
fies their chances to climb dUt of poverty. These childreaalso grow up ashamed 
of their cultural differences, viewing t_h_etn..asjhe_cause_o7 
thus disdaining their Latin roots^ Often, tfie ones who make it out of poverty are 
tfie ones who lose theLr accent_s_. their Spanish surnames, or their Latin looks. 
This session also Introduces discussion of the sexual discrimination inflicted on 
Latin wpmen_by Amleriqan rnen and by their own Latin brothers: ^ ^ 

Some question you might ask to begin a discussion on discrimination are: 

• Narrie ways ydu feel discriminated against every day for b em g Latin. 

• Dp you think the men you know enjoy certain privileges that you, as a Latin 
woman, cannot have? 

• What are some of those privileges? 

• Are the men in your life (fathers, lovers, husbands, older brothers) in positions 
of authority over yplu?_Fqr example, do they tell you where you can or cannot 
go? how late you can stay out? 

• If you attended school In the United States, what jwas that experience like? 
How did being Latin affect your school experiences? 

Session Six: The Double Day 

At this point in the workshop serieO is 'niportan provide a film, a slide 
show, or a speaker By now, participants should have had many frank discus- 



sibris, and an outside resource person or film can provide. relief , \wjlhoui being 
distracting, from thD intensity of interpersdhal sharing; Further, using a medium 
suc_h_as a film' jo reinforce some of the ideas and feejings being ;expressed will 
help build a sense of solidarity beyond the group itself. 

_ T5i.^JIrn chosen foj'lhis_sess Opyb/e Pa>^ * portrays women who work 

daring the day as servants and then go home at night to do housework and take 
care of the children^ The protagonists Xajkaboluj their .experiences In several 
Latin American countries: It is a very moving documentary, so leave time for 
discussidn. 

Session Seven: The Politics of Healtli Care 

. . J.h'S session covers a wide^^^ errip- 
lional, and sexual health. Latin communities in this country along with other 
Third World communities, often 

Hampered by poverty and language barriers, Latin people, especially women 
and children, are forced to seek medical care at the emergency/ rojjrns of large 
urban hospitals. Misdiagnosis, overmedication, and unnecessary operalions.are 
common experiences and often prove fatal. Such instances do not even take into 
cgnslderatipn thLe fact ihat these are the places where all the new "experimental" 
drugs are tested on Third World people, who are the guinea pigs for the rest of 

society. ' 

The following questions begin discussion on this topic: 

-* How can we learn about the present sysrem of health care? 

• How does it operate? 

• Which of bur needs does it meet? Which does it not meet? 

• How can we get the best services when we need them? 

Session Eiglit: Preventive Medicine 

This session has four sections, each potentially taking a lot of time to discuss: 
How deeply to delve into each is up to the leader and her knowledge of each 
topic, 

A. How the Body Works ........ 

' ! ' s _h e I pf u I to beg i n wit h a s i hip I e b u t p rec i se o u 1 1 i n e o f I h e d i f f e re h t pa r t s of 
the body; discussing the organs and their, function. Make sure you first ask 
participants how much they know of bodily functions and where organs are 
located. 

B. Nutrition . _ 

^ all n g has a I w ay s been a r ' rti po r t a ri t part of cult u re. Eating the same f oo ci s 
reinforces cultural similarities and the ways people think. If, tor example, our 
ancestors have for generations eaten beans and rice, we w";l probably eat 
them loo. However, seme traditions are not necessarily the healthiest. 
Although discarding these habits may seem too radical, modifying them to 
ithproy^e on iradition is_worlhwhlle. C^aribbean pepp^ 

their cooking, which accounts for the higher incidence cf arteriosclerosis, high 
bjood pressure^ and hejrt disease 

foods in oil, withoai significantly altering the taate, can be included in a ses- 
sion in which the leader reviews the nutritional cortent of many traditional 
foods. Such a session can be fun; the leader and participants could bring tra- 



"See Rissdurces sectldi. of th. .. chapter (p. 226) for btblidgraphic in'ormation about The 
Double Day and other materials recommended for the workshop series. 
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dilionai dishes, and ways of cooking these dishes using unrefined products 
can be demonstrated. 

C. Exercise 

. Ask the participants what they consider to be exercise and whether.or not they 
feeiexerciseis necessary _f g r he ajth , Eve rj if p a rtj c]pa n t s _h aye no tl rri e f d r f br- 
mal exercise, the importance ot daily walking, to circulate the blood, can be 
stressed., Sjrripje strejchihg exercises ca^^ dernohstrated, as carv exe^^^^ 
to strengthen the muscles. If your budget allows, It Is a wonderful idea to bring 
iri a wqrriari instructor who knows self-defertse and who can teach participants 
techniques that can protect them, and ip the practice, be good exercise. . 

D: Home Remed/es and Herbs 

Pis cuss iori^ of ho me _h e a I i h g m et h od s c an f e ad 11 y i h vb tve L a t In wd m e n , 
because Latin^mericans have a strong tradition of using home remedies and 
herbs to cure their ills. In many Latin American cbtintries, because of poverty; 
- a doctor is called only as a last resort, so that women have had to rely on th^ 
hbnie brand of healing; as a result, some very practical and effective home 
remedies have been handed down from one geheratldh to the n^ 
goes for herbs^ which are an integral part of home-remedy lore. As an exam- 
pie , I re m e m b e r th atj my g^rMt 9 nd m p I h e r u s ed to giy e m e. c h a mo mi I e te a 
whenever I had an upset stomach and linden tea^whenever I was too excited. 



Session Nine: Reprodactive Health 

Identify topics to be discussed. Do a needs assessment and write the results 
on 'newsprint. : 

Ask questions to stimulate thought; for example: What do we know or want to 
know about our _repirdductiv_e organs? atDOut our fepr^^^^^ doing 
this, you will identify areas of interest. Furthermore^ discussion of certain topics 
(iijortjon, sexual pleasure) wilj give y^ sbnie lhforrnatlon about the hardest 
issues to discuss— -the issues about which participants are most. Igripra^^^^^ 
educated. Next, divide the sessibri intb several different parts: For example, start 
with a topic to which all women can relate, such As menstruatiori^, You can begin 
. with the past and ask participants about tfaeir experiences with the onset of their 
menstrual cycle. 

• bid you know what was happening when you first got your period? 

• How did you feel about it? 

• Whom did ybu tell? How did they respond to you? 

• What do we know about our perlbds? What happens in our bodies? 
Questions to stimulate discussion on reproduction are: 

• As a girl, how did you hear people refer to women's reproductive organs? 

• How did their comments make you feel? 

• How do we take care of our genital organs? our breasts? 

• Hbw db we knbw bur reproductive organs are healthy? 

• What are infections? What causes them? What are the symptoms? 

• How can we treat them ourselves? 

Give out information^about^yeast infedipns^, bac^^^ Jntecjions, gbhbrrhea, 
and syphilis; fact sheets are available from neighborhood ^ea^th clinics providing 
family planning. „ 

Part of the session can be devoted to birth control. Discussion of abortion 
might be emotionally charged, so you must be very sensitive to. ensure that all 
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women give their views without hurting_other women's feelings. More than'likely, 
there will be two (::amps: pro and con. Questions for disisussion are: 

• How do you feel about birth cbrilrol? 

• What do you know about it? 

• Has anyone here been sterilized? jf so, what were the circumstances? 

• How do you feel about abortion? Has anyone here had an abortio,,? 

Give out information about different methods of birth control. Discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each one. Facts to keep In mind to open up discus- 
sion are as follows: 

• Cdhtracep.tive pills were used in Puerto RIcb for five years before they were 
brought to the United Stales. 

• The pill is promoted as a method of birth control for use among Latin women in 
the United States. Discuss why. 

_ _S u m rn a r i ze topic s t h a l_ we re- d is c u s sed . Ac I i vel^ s upj3o r t I he par tic i pants f o r 
having taken risks and given their views on topics which they may have felt 
uncojrifortable discussing. Acknowledge strengths, and acknowledge 

the importance and seriousness of what the group is doing. 



Sessibh Ten: The Future 

The future for tatin American people in this country and for women specifically 
b old s a Joj _oj que s_t '\on s . The b esj appro ac h ! f el 1 1 hi s s es s]o n cd u I d h a ve vy a s to 
ask a lot of questions about the participants so that together we could come up 
with some sj>ec u la^^ concjusiohs. 

Questions I asked included the following: 

• How is growing up, and in some cases being born, in the United Slates affect- 
ing children's relationship to their Latin background? to their families? 

• Is it Important to preserve our cultured 

• Which aspects of our culture should we keep? which should wb throw out? 

• How are we making sure that our children, even if they are more fluent in Eng- 
ijsh arid feel niqreAnierjcan than Latin, preserve some of the positive aspects 
of Latin tradition and culture? 

• What would it be like to emigrate back to our countries of origin in our old age? 

• Would we want to? 

• What is It like to grow old in the United States? 

• Are Latin women who emigrate jo thle S^tates willln^tg jake_a^r^^^ 

and self-sustaining role than that which they have traditionally been given? 

• What Is the importance of that? 

These questions will, I hope, be a good ending point for the participants. By 
discussing their collective future and the future of their children, they can gain 
more strength and clarity about their condition and their direction.- 
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CONCLUSION 

Problems facing the Latin woman today are ehdrmous. She must iDvercome 
discrimlnaljon AH many fronts. She must also overcome her own sense of help- 
lessness and lack of worth: In short, she must learn to love herself — not because 
she is sorheone's vyorharii not because she is_ someone's rriotheA but because 
she is a woman; Out of this self-love comes a very necessary strength and clarity 
Pt purpose; however, she has a iphjg^ way to go Jo ach^^^ 

project has added a small grain of san^d to thai process. It has not addressed aJI 
^ ^ ® . ' s s u es , has h ot r esd I ved I h e t en s i d ri s , has ri ot libera ted wo m en f rd m th e i r 
oppression. It has started a dialogue— a dialogue that will be the catalyst for the 
Latin woman's liberatidri, and a dialdgue that must continue and grow until her 
voice is heard, her value recognized, her needs met> . 

Perhaps the most Important lesson I have learned frdirti this prdject is that the 
impetus for this dialogue must come from within the Latin women's community 
and not from outside it: We have to gain control over our own growing process. 
Xhj s mean s I h a tvve m u s J r ese a rc h , _d esi§ n,_a n d j rn p I em en I a ny p ro gr am g e a red 
toward Latin women's issues in order to gain a response from the Latin women*s 
cpnihi unity WellM effoils by the white fern 

ment can be helpful but ultimately will not do; Too many times, Latin women have 
been used as research material. Tod many times, groups and institutidris that 
(Dreviously had no ties at al! to the Latin community have received, through their 
privileged positidn, money to implement prDgrams fdr Latin women. In reality, 
such programs do nothing for Latin women, because ignorance of Latin issues, 
needs, and language prevents any real communication between program and 
co^m^rnunjty. The benefits accrue on 1^ to the organization or institution In question, 
which gains status and reputRt|on as an advocate for Latin people. These 
groups, therij^^et j-e^f^un^ for grass-rodls Latin 

community organizers to be funded for the sanie purposes: 

Who c an u ri d e r s ta ri d t h e p ro bl e rri s of Latin women as we 1 1 a s ot h e r Latin 
women? Who can be as sensitive to Latin cultural traits and respectful of Latin 
traditions as Latin wdmeri? Iri eridirig, I want td exhdrt Latiri womeri— those with 
enough privileges and resources to be reading this chapter— to start breaking 
the chains of isolatidn and td cut acrdss the silerice arid irivisibility that we have 
endured for so long. Look around you. There must be other Laiin^ women like 
yourself who do not like being oppressed, who do not want to be discriminated 
aMainsti _and^who need to share wjth pJher_Latin women their struggJeSj as well as 
their histories: We must begin to organize in our communities, to take control 
pvei^du r destjn ies. We h aye to learn to demand wh at we need-^decen^^ housmg, 
adequate health care, equal education, the preservation of our culture — and to 
^ w h a t we know is rid t gdo d f o r u s— f d rc ed s te r i I izatio ri , d I sc r i mi n a t ion i ri a ri^ 
form, and. the deJiberate or unconscious erosion. of the positive and important 
aspects df dur culture. Such effdrts require a lot df arialyzirig, defining, listeriirig, 
struggling— but they must be begun. 

Finally; I conclude with the hope that racism is not so rampant that funding 
sources, in the public and priy^ not. awaken _to the fact that the 

money and control over projects and programs for Latin people must be placed 
t^t in s^ La tin wo men _a re beg i n n i n § to o rg a njzCj^ to wo r k I o§e the r, a n d to 
develop programs for ourselves, with or without money We are many; we are 
growing in number and in strength, and we will be a force to contend with. 
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9. WOMEN AND WRITiNG 



Fahamisha Shariat 

INTRODUCTION , 



Writing is many thmgs. Itjs first a means of communicatlori. Additionally, it is a 
means of self-exRression^ But writing can be more than these. Writing can be a 
means of self-discovery; a means of emp5owerment, and a tool for change, The 
d es Ig n for this, wp r k s h of) o^n worn e nlahd. w ri ti n g_e n cpmpas se_d_ a I j oj these pps si- 
bilities: From the beginning; the emphasis was not on a writing class^ with its 
^dcus oh j;u les arid regulations, nor was it on a literature class^ with ijs focus on 
interpreting and evaluating selected **works of literatare:" Rather, the workshop 
s e rie s wa s vie wed as am e a n s of ex p Idr at idh i ntb the act a nd p roc ess of writing 
by women, particularly Black women. The emphasis was on thie discovery of pos- 
sibilities and optiohs, as well as the discovery of women's achievements. Read- 
ing writings by women prpvides an explbratidn Irito hidden territory: the world of 
women, a workJ that is often dismissed as trivial, as uninteresting, a world that 
wprne h the mse I ve_s_ m i^h t bel ieye is U ri impbrt a nt . 

Many people become tamed off by the written word early in their lives: The 
attit ud e is pa rticu I a r I y^ p re vale nt am prig the poor, a mpri^ ra cja I J rid et h H |c m I ri or- 
ities; and among women: Too, "great works of literatare" seem to be written by 

for white men only. A lo^ school or college liter^tur^ 
reveals ttat most selections are written b> men (American and British or other 
Western Europeah^male writers). In additlort, thie greatness of these works seems 
directly related to the need for an instructor— for an "interpreter" who is to make 
these writingsMinderstood or appreciated. Because wornen, racial an^ ethnic 
minpritjes, and_the poor dp rib_t_ find their reajities reflected jn this "Ijterature," 
oftbn they do not relate writing to themselves or see the act of writing as a possi- 
bility [rLtheirowriiiyes^ 

Reading to obtain, information; to broaden the base of one's experiences; to 
93'" j"^la^tS' to explore the self , to develop dpiriioris, arid to obtain pteasu rie are 
not the goals presented In many classes. Writing to communicate ideas and feel- 
ings, to share experiences, to validate or express one self, to enlist support for a 
point of view, or to create sbmethlrig be'autlful and/or powerful are seldom the 
focal points of composition j^lasses. Traditionally structured courses serve to 
•remove p.epple f rpm Jhe powjer _and_vaL^^^^ of reading ah_d_w_r)ting. __ _ 

Historically; writinp has been a means of maintaining class distinctions: the 
PJ ' tje a re nte rate. Tod ay,^ Ijte racy for t h e m as ses is be Irig red ef i ned a s " bel ng a b le 
toxead and fill oat job and credit applications:" _ 

Tpd pfte ri , w rit irig is pe rc el ved as sbm et h i ng drily a c hose ri few c a ri do ; se r ioU s 
reading is understood as something that requires training. Thus, popular atti- 
tLdes toward read Irig and writ irig reinforce class dlstinctiohs and racial stereo- 
types. "Where is your Black or female Shakespeare?" asks the racist, sexis( 
standardbearer of what is and what is not "good'^llterature and writirvg: "tet us 
do the defining," we reply. 



Fahamisha Shariat (bom Patricia I. Brown) is a blackwoman/teacher/lecturer/ 
performing artist/writer who fives in fibxbur/r Massachusetts, 
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beflnillon, then, 'S the tocos for the workshop series on women and writing. 
During the sessions, parliciparils read wrijinjs by \^^^ 

vision of -ihe-major-events'and- issaes -confronting -human- beings past and 
present, arid lhat_lheref_^^^ To exam- 

ine the linkages between apartheid and violence against women in the United 
States, as June Jordan does In "Poem about My Rights,"^ is to see racial and 
sexual oppression in a new way. Through such writings, participants can .share 
experiences with other women and can often transcend barriers of time, dis- 
tance, ethnicity, race, and class. In such sharing, vypmen be_e[in_tg_^^^ 
exchange ideas which can reinforce, modify; or completely change their beliefs. 

During the workshop series, women wriie on the basis of their own n^ee^ 
experiences and discuss their writing and the uses of writing in general. They 
fjnd that vyntjn^jgrces them to or§an[2eJheLr_ ideas and feeh 
can be understood by others; They find that writing also provides a means of 
. recoj-djng^their exjDerienc^^^^ and thUs be(::dnies ah effective tool for 

defining and controlling their realities. _ ^ _ 

The workshop series were i^boperatively led by two working writers. At the tjme 
' of the workshops one was actively involved in developing scripts for a women's 
theatre company, writing book reviews, and editing a magazine. The other, a for- 
mer public relations and advertising writer, was writlng_the_scripts for a vv^^ 
public affairs radio program. She is also a former ir^structo: of lil^erature and writ- 
ing . Bo t h a re s pq r adj c jp urn a I keepe rs ,_a ndbot h a r e B I ac k yyo rn eri i nt er e sted arid 
Involved in Black women's cultural expression. Their interests and skills helped 
shape the group experience. 



GdAtS 

This workshop series is not designed to teach the basic literacy skills: It is not 
concerned, except insofar as they relate to more specific ^oalSj with qu 
Usage arid syritax. "Women and Writing" seeks to^provide wonien with examples 
of other women for whom the act of writing haj been a positive arid cre^^^^ 
liberating, Activity that is not only "artistic," but functional — having some use or 

purpose., 

For the group leader who is concerned about raising the reading and writing - 
:§RilJs of jDa^rticipanls, remeniber— every^ who warits to read and write can: 
Although this is an obvious truism, it is not necessarily believed by all tea_c_hers. 
The rribst effective adult literacy program is one that allows a great deal of one-to- 
one contact, and a group may not be the best rneans oj furtherlrig read^^^ arid 
writirig skills development, i-idwever, offering a workshop series on "Women and 
Writing" can be an excellenj way to reinforc_e_a skjljs^develcip^m^ 

Goals for the particular workshop series described in this chapter fell Into two 
categories, the general and the specific: 
• The first general goal was to lntrpduce_particlpanis to a w 
writers, known and unknown, covering a wide variety of styles, approaches, 
and purpos_es._Because so Lew of the wor^s of wornen writers are taught iri geri- 
eral English and literature classes, it is highly unlikely that many people, par- 
ticuLariy if th^y have been out of school for more than five years, have much fa- 
miliarity with women's writings. For many women, just discovering the num- 
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ber and range of women writers is aself-affirming activity **I did not know. that 
ariyprie wrote about things like this" vvas a corrirhori respbrisiB to rriaiiy of this 
readings; 

• The second general goal was io encourage participants to feei comfortable 
about writing. _At times, the examples ^f the wpn>&ri writers whose w^^ 

read in the sessions served as a stimulus for the participants to foiiow and 
begin their_owh writing. Because in this set^^^^ a participant\s writings are 
examined a:, closely as published writings are, the workshop writer has an 

ers; Because her work is respected as being important, the participant can rec- 
ognize the validity of seeing herself as a writer. 

• The third aeneraLaoai wa^^ yvntjng as a purpose^^^^^^ exjDressihg 
oneself, recording one's experiences, and/or persuading others to one's point 
of view. 

• More specifically, we _as_ Black wbmeri^the cp-le^ pf.ihAse groups- 
wanted to introduce the participants to a spectrum of Black women writers as a 
rneans of exploring Black jA/pme Walker's JuMee 
tells more of the Black woman's experience of slavery than one can hope to 
lindlinl Alex Hajey^s Rpqfs,^ Re^ writirip by Black wb 

an opportunity to explore issues of racism as weJI as sexism in American soci- 
ety (Sirtlilarly, the readirigs could be selected from another racial or ethnic 
group or could possibly be based on a specific issue or range of issues.) 

• Another specific goal was to provide a supportive environment in which partici- 
pants might develop their writing interests and skills in a ndncompetitive set- 
ting. Without the worry of being graded, the workshop writer was_ free tp cojv 
ceritrate on communication. It was hoped that particioants wj)uld find writing 
an outlet for their creativity and would share thejr explerience^^^ 

ideas with other group members: However; writing is a very personal activity 
Sharing a pj ec e of _w r it in^ i nyo ly es s h a ring a pa rt of the s elf. In t h e beg i h il i n g 
sessions, particularly If the first writings are journal entries, participants may be 
u n w i II in § to re ad t h etrwo rks aid u d . In some in stances, t h e d i sta ri c e a c hi eved 
between the writer and the work by having the material copied for class distri- 
bution js sufficient to rtlake the writer foel comfortable about having her work 
discussed. At other times, a writer may ask the leader tp read the_wprk atoud 
any cas3, all writer participants should be encouraged to present their own 
materials. 



ORGANIZIMG THE GROUPS 

"Women and Writing*' was offered at two sites: (aj axesidential program for 
formerly drug-dependentwomen and their children and tbra^community cultuLral 
and educational center. The residential program, having been involved in a simi- 
lar workshop series in the past,2 requested inclusion in the current .project. The 
cbrhrriunity center, on the other hand, was chosen because ft provided a setting 



'Margaret Walker, Jumee (New York: Bantam Books 1966); and Alex Haley. Roots (Gar- 
den City, New Jersey: Dbubleday and Co., 1975). - 

^See_Deborah Pearlman et a)., Breaking the Silence: Seven Courses in Women's Studies 
(Newton, Massachusetts: Womon's Educational Equity Act Pubiishing Center, 1979). 
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acc es s ; b le to B I ac k wd me h t h r d u g hd u 1 1 h e G real e r Bps Id n are a ; i t was n ea r p u b- 
lic Iransporlalion, offered parking space, and proyided night-tirne security. 

During the wdrkshdp series given at the residential cenlen-there wera 
about nine women residents, all of whom attended the sessions. Two counselors 
dccasionally attended as well. The gfdup usually cdmprised^ five or six Bla^ck 
women a_nd three or fo^ur while wgmen. The_re_sldents_varjed in age from twenty 
years and older and were all in the beginning stages oftheir treatment programs 
at yie_ceriier. ^ ^ 

Approximately nine women participated in the workshop series at the comma- 
!] ijy ce n I er Th ey c a rn e fro rn all o ver ; he Bosjo n a r e_a_ and fro ma w i d e va ri ely of 
backgrounds: Ranging in age from their early twenties to early thirties, they 
' ^ c I u d ed a s t r eet yd ijj h wo rf^ er a n d po et^^ aj Pit h e rc raft s wq man a n d of f i ce wo rRe r, 
a newswrlter and creative writer, a student and dancer, a court psychologist, ^a 
cdurt yduth wdrker, and a singer. 

At the community center, *'Women and Wrjiing" was team-taught simultane- 
ously with "Black Women's Culture." Mdst df the wdrrien whd participated ih bdth 
courses had a primary interest in Black women's culture. Writings by Black 
women were thus used both as examples/descriptions of cultural express ion and 
asjmater[als fp> expjpratjoln jntp w^ and wriling. The discussions of different 
aspects of BJack women's culture often overlapped a discussion of a particular 
wriUn^ b^ a Black worrian . ^ 

Interest level in the topic of women and writing varied among the residents of 
t he dj- u g progr a rii , b u t ; a tt end a nee was _co mq u I so ry. Most of th e wo men s tated a 
lack of interest or enthusiasm for.reading and writing, but they had to participate 
in the wdrkshdp series as part df their treatment plan. This cdrripiJlBdry regula- 
tion, coupled with the resulting lack of enthusiasm/interest, remained a problem. 
The relatidnship between the wdrkshdp series and the rest df the residents' treat- 
ment prograrn generated another problem. The staff seemed to be looking to the 
workshop series to provide some definite needs that were never articulated, 
except by a_call_ f_o r rrio re '^d i sciplj n e ' '_ a nd mo re '* str u ci u re. ' (T^h e cjqsesi thj nj^ to 
a specific request was the staff's preference for the workshop series to be con- 
d^ucted with the participants seated around a large tabLe in a conference- or m 
ing-type_space^-rather than seated around the living room, which had.a sofa and 
P_ha i rs . T he si af f also r^q u ested b ei ng g iy e^n a reg u I a r _sc h ed u I e df w r i li n g a ss ig h - 
menis.) Because one of the workshop's emphases was on process/discovery, the 
wdrkshdp series had a difficult tihie rneshing with the treatment center's mdre 
rigidly slruclured program. 

As a group leader, you should have a very clear understanding with the staff 
regarding the nature and goals of the workshop series. Make surejh at some con- 
sensus Is reached. You should also encourage the staff to participate in, not just 
observe, the workshop series. They will then have a clearer idea of the group 
experience: . 

Because attendance at the cdrrim unity center was vdluntary, it was mdre 
erratic. However, fluctuating attendance was offset by the interest and enthusi- 
asm df the particular grdup df wdmen whd came dn a given evening. Althdugh no 
attempt was made to gal every participant to write, those women who were vyril- 
Ing were encouraged to share their work with the group and usually did so in the 
context_of a discussjpn^ : _ _ 

There were also great differences in outreach efforts between the residential 
center and the cdmmuhi^^ 

residential center. By contrast, a number of recruitment methods were used at 
the cdmmunity center Flyers were hiailed and distributed at sites and at events 
frequented by Black'women. Public service announcements were sent to Black 
and women-oriented radio and television prdgrams. Posters were put up at com- 
munity centers and ins'.itutions. Group leaders also contacted women they knew 
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and asked them to inform other women about the coarse; It became obvious that 
large numbers of vvbrnen knevvlabpu workshop series when, several rtidriths 
-Jater.-women-were-still-asklng-aboat it; 

Tbi wolrks_hojD_sessic)ns_were_ hel^ durjnj^ a period when thei^e had beisn a 
series of murders, rapes, and attacks against women In the Boston area. Con- 
cern for cqrrim unity sa^ety^ 

evening courses of any kind, no matter how high their interest in the subject mat- 
ter. Th§ community center provided an escort service to public transportation, 
and women with carsprovided rides for those without. But for women who did not 
feel safe on the particular street where the center was located, there was no 
solution. 



THE GROUP PROCESS 

Although both groups were cornposed of women of simiJar ages^ there 
were significant differences. One of the most' important was the difference in 
expectations; ^ . ' 

The women jri the jeiidenJLal center we^re a multi-ra^ "^ulti-ethnic group 
whose basic shared e.xperience was former dependence on drugs cyr alcohol. 
B^e^cause_ attend ah ce was compulsory, the gi'oup had no fixed expectations for 
the workshop series, and at times there was a good deal of passive r6sip_»ance to 
the sessions. A resident might wander in and out of the sessjon or sit physi^cally 
apart from the rest of the grou^; or she' simply might not 
sibns, perhaps giving the excuse that she had not had time to read^or saying that 
none of the selections had interested, her. ReActloris_bfJhis sort made t^ resi- 
dents who were interested hesitant to. express themselves, jn addition, the 
dynamics were pHen aff ected by what had been haypp^enjng in the center dUri rig a 
given period. Several times the series was interrupted by sessions canceiled 
because oJprobJeiTIs at the cehpr. Because the leaders were outside of the situ- 
ation, it was often difficult in presenting the course to make the necessary cbn- 
hections between the i^eadirigs arid the everits in these women's lives; 

By contrast, the comrnunity center group was compgsed_bLBIa_ck w^^ 
had ari iriterest iri sharing their experiences an^d|deas witji other Black women. 

TKey expected the cdurse to be a positLve experieric^. 

' . Nonetheless, mos^of the women in both groups were challenged at least a few 
limes j6_cdrisider_ideas_br_experienc ways. Because the readings cov- 

ered a broad spectrum of experiences and political/social viewpoints,, partjci- 
pints_were encouraged to voice th experiences and opinions'. The'combi- 

nation of readings and discussions provided an occasion for gaining insights into 
other ways of perceivirig the world. 



LEADING THE GROUPS 

..The workshop series was_desigried to be^iyen in twelve brie- to two-hour ses- 
sions, to groups meeting once a week; Txie basic format for ea'.:h session was the 
samer readingjMiting, aiJcJ disci^^^^ Emphasis was on making connections— 
between tha reading selection and the self, between the reading and _the_grpup 
experience, between different readings, between the readings and the act of writ- 
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ing, between a parllclparifs writing and the group experience; In defining the 
relationship between the reading selection and the self, there were no/* wrong" 
answers. The procedure was-to a^k questions of the text: What does it say to me 
(or what am 1 trying to say)? What is my response to the reading? Do others 
under^stand from my writing what I intended to say? 

_ _Th_e_ treatrri ent center jesidents v^^ assig ried wM^^iy writings; the co^ uriity 
center group could write if they wished to do so; Both groups were given at least 
Pflf _s hor t reading _s el ecti o h jie r week . Ofti ri d u ri n g s ess lb ns very s hor t pi ec es 
were read aloud for discussion. This procedure allowed participants who had lim- 
cQs^iPg s kj I I s to s ha r e rn ore f u 1 1 y i n the ex p e ri ence . 

Both groups were much more involved'with the experiences and/or ideas 
being discussed in the readings than they were with the written work itself or the 
act/process of writing. Thys the discussions rnpst often were less about writing 
as such, than about women's experiences and options; Howe^'^^r; a recognition of 
the power bf_ writing to eri gage people In dialogue and/or action developed over 
the course of the workshop series; 

Iq both ^rb uj3 s, m bst_ of t h e worrje h we re _i n trbdu ced to w rjte rs whosi works 
they had not read; (In many instances, participants had never heard of the writ- 
^j'S-l SbiTie partici^ works by an author they 

weie introduced to through the workshop series. _ ; 

Reading works by women thus becartie the stimulus for discussion, for djscbv- 
ery and leacning, and fpr further action: reading more or writing. The workshop 
series became a setting in which learning wac self-motivated on the basis of the 
participants' own goals and experiences rather than those of someone else. 



THEdbURMAt 

JSeepinaa i^n^J""^^ can be A key acyyit^ jnl a_ workshop se^^^^^ bh women arid 
writing. It revives an old literary form once used by most literate people, women 
and men, that has been virtually abandoned with the advent of telephortes, televi- 
sion, and other technological inventions. Historically, one of the rnajor sources bf 
Information for women's perception of reality has beeri'Journals kept by women — 
both "famous" and "ordinary." _ _ _ 

The Journal can be many things: a record of a woman's day-to-day activities, a 
list of tasks to be dbrie_£md_a recjDlrd pf the'iLCbrnpi^^^^^^ space to copy short 
writings which touch her mind or heart in some special way; a spacejo comment 
pn wha^s happeriihg^a^^^ a place for a dialbgue wjth herself. It the deci- 
sion is made to use journal writing as the primary means of involving participants 
In writing. It goes without saying that you as the leader must also develop thex 
habit of journal writing. _ ■ 

Encourage women to use their journals for shopplngjists, for "thinjs-l-have-to- 
db" iists, for tejephone messages, and fbr copy 

tience with the act of writing is an obstacle to a person newly acqairing the writing 
habit. JJsing thejburjial f_br_lists oj Jhihgs tb_dol can be a _heljDf ul startirig point 
toward more involved journal writing. A list can be a good clue to unraveling the 
i^ysjerles bf_how a persbh sets priorities, fdlldw^^ sUpts time, and more. 

For the woman who has trouble finding a topic» writing under the influence bf 
strdhg feelings may be the answer; for example, she rnight use the journal asjhe 
place for composing those letters she knows sheMi never send— as_a_way of vent- 
ing emotion. Or the journal can be a place for copying writings normally under- 
lined in a book or citpped frbm_a_mlagazirie br^^^^^^ Whatever the journars 
use, the goal is to make writing a habitual activity 



Maintaining a group journal is a good way to interest participants in the journal- 
, Beeping process. Allot some tirne at the end of Mch_ session to reflect pn^ 
has taken place: Have the group samrrjarize what has^ happened.. Ask each per- 
son l_o conlri^ul^ whal shep^^ [he highlight of the^ session. 
Ask for comments and evaluaiions of the session; Each week ask a different per- 
son jo be respoiislble^^^^^ [he session's jou^^ entry; let partlcipahls add 
personal comments to the group entry; If they wish. 

In addition to ehcduragihg intrbspectldri, the group jbUrhal can become a 
record of the workshop series. The group journal can also serve to break down 
women's Inhibitions about sharing their own journal entries. In the jDrdcess of 
group composition, participants share in the creative process and become less 
shy with one another. 

The group journal can also be used to set an agenda when a session has a 
number of activities scheduled: eomposing the end-of-sesslon entry then affords 
an _opporluri]ty for l_he jrqupjp see how well they _have fulfilled their objectives.. 
Notes for the next session can form the final part of the group entry; which then 
blecpmes especlaliy i have forced a discussion to end 

in midstream or a topic to be postponed; 

Th e gro u p jo u r n a I c a n b e t h e o rij y wr I ting pro[ecl of i h e J ro up , o h jt can b e p ne 
of many projects, used with the individual journal and other writing assignments. 
Keep your options open. 



CONTENT 



Folldwihg is a broad outline of the workshop series, drganizfed by sessidh. With 
the exception of the. Introductory session, eacJi follows the ssme discussion 
format: The compositjbn of the group, as welj as what is happen[ng m the local 
corn rn u hi iy^ wjl l_s ha P^ _ jh© _n a] u re_pf th e _d i sc u s s ion _an d_ j rif Lu e n c e j he c h pjce pf 
reading assignments; You as the group leader will have the responsibility of find- 
ioijeadlngs that are exciting and slirriulating to you as well as to the group 
members. ' * _ 

Because df the increase in acts of violence against wdmeh In the Bdstdri area 
during th^e workshop series^ .violence agaliist women, In particular Black women 
(twelve Black wdmeh had been murdered within a very short time), became a 
major topic of discussion'and wri ting.. This issue led* women to discussions of the 
ways vyomen perceive themselves, _lhe ways worn^n som^tjmes cooperate in 
their oppression because _pf_ negative self-images and underestimjte_d_capab^^^^ ' 
ties, the ways in which women regist oppression, and the ways wom6n can unite 
*Lri_struggle. In another place arid time, the issues probably would have been 
different; 

Fdr each session, the goals are the same: reading arid writirig for the discovery 
of self, of other women, and of external conditions affecting women. 

* Session One 

This sessldri' is primarily an introductory and get-acquainted sessjon; As the 
group leader, you^should tryjp e]icli_inform^iip^ 

and Interests as a guide to possible reading selections; You should be prepared 
to ihJroduce yourself 'n_a way thai will jndica^ Zqu would like 

to know about them; You shouJd also explain this workshop series' goals and for- 
mat. A possible discussion might iriclude the following: What writers do partici- 
pants know and like? How do participants feel about reading and writing? What 




kinds of experiences have shaped their feelings about reading and writing? What 
are their expectations? Is there something they want to see happen as a.res.ujj of 
the session? This session should also introduce the plan for each participant to 
keep a journal. ^ ; 

Session Two 

This session osiablishes t|}e workshop forrrial. You, or a participant, mijht read 
one or two short selections such as a journal entry, a poem, or.an excerpt from a 
longer story or essay. The selecilori should be shdrt engugh to be absplrbed in 
one or two readings; Try to get each participan^t to respond to the^reading: What 
does il make her ihirik:oX? _HQvy does it make her feel? Can sheiderilLfy MS what 
is being discussed? Does she like it? Why or why not? Encourage everyone to be 
specific in hir cqrmnerit^ 

partlci^: 2nis have begun their journals, try to get someone to share something 
from her jburrial.. Explore: Why did she write? What conditions prdmpted the^ 
'writing? What was the effect on her? What is the effect on the group hearing the 
selectiori? 

If longer works are going to. be read, distribute them before the session In 
which they will be discussed. Give people time to read and think about them; If 
you are making w'ritjng assignment_s, you might ask participants lp_ vyrite a 
response to the reading selection. Another possible writing assignment is to 
respond tojhe sessLon itself. Still another is to write somelhirig that is similar to 
the reading selection: 

Session three 

This follows the same-format as Session Two; Try to ensure thai every woman 
has_ an_opportu_nJty_ to ex_prBSS her ideas and feelings abo^^ ^©M'DJS and Jhe 
discussion. Encourage exchange and dialogue: By this lime, the more articulate 
["©[libers of the grcDu'p will have identified _thernselves. If you have bisiBri tape- 
recording yoar sessions, you may want toJranscribe some of the more provoca- 
tive or cdlorfu! statements foi- disciJssion. Check to see what or if pedple are writ- 
ing in their journals If.you are keeping a group journal, compose the entry for the 
first sessions (see C. 234). This activity gives you an opportunity to review what 
has happened ano to institute a regular evaluation process. Distribute the read- 
ings for the next session;* 

Sessions Four, Five, and Six 

If you are organizing your reading selections and sesslonsiSematically, a good 
starting point is the theme of _** Writing for SeLf-piscgvery.'' Tp err^^ gri 
writing as a means of exploring the inner and outer self, and readings can be 
sel_ectMlrpm_|ipprpprLate jourr|aLs_ (published and unpublished), letters, a 
autobiographies. Find out if anyone already_keeps a diary or journal or has a 
wqrnan frierrd or relative who has kept brie. Discuss why wdrtieh keep jdUrnals. 
From a historical perspective, you might want to introduce the ways in which 
easy access td the telephone may have affected the habit of journ'i! keeping, 
which w as a co m m o n _ p ra c t ic e in earlier cent uri es , Discus s jo n_ rri jg ht_ a[so f oc us 
dn hdw writing can put a person in tune with herself^ her own feelings, attitudes, 
and reactions. You rnljht wantjo discuss vyhy a person wrjtes an autobiog 
(Try to use some autobiographical selections by lesser-known women. Women 
nleed to understand thelmf^^^ 

the '"famous:") This is a good time to introduce the use of a tape recorder for 
interviewing oneself and others. Find dut if ahydhe has ever just lalkc i intd a 
tape recorder and played it back. Possible writing assignments during this series 




of sessions might include an aalobiographlcal sketch; an interview with or a 
description Q^f_anojhor particip^ or a famjly membej-L or a narrative abguj_a 
memorable personail experience: In each case, the goal is to encourage the 
writer to express personal responses and feelings about the situation or person. 

Sessions Seven, Eight, and Nine 

These sessions move from self-discovery to self-expression and self-reve!a- 
^ IP n.-. E.fti P]i a s is i s on p i:oj ec tm^ 1 h_ej)^a rl i c \panV s s elf and h e r ex;)eri e n ce s^ in I hi s 
case, participants are_reading to find out what happens, how, and.why; they are 
writihg tb tell a story. Readings shcDu^^ tdjllustrate djffereht ways of 

telling a story— for example, a straight news arlicle^a historical narrative, a short 
story, a narrative pderh, or ah incident in a hovel. Biography arid autdbibgraphy 
as narratives can also be used during these sessions. Discussion focuses on 
such topics as what happens, how we come to know what happens, and how we 
are influenced to respond because of the way in which the story Is told. Different 
ways of organizing detail, different uses of dialogue and dialect,' and different 
wa^s in which characters are presented are other aspects to be examined during 
these sessions: 
. ..PossibJ^e writjng 

day; a remembrance of a vivid school or job experience, an incident with a child, 
a story told by ah older relative, ah ehcduhter with a bijreaUcracy, or ah ehcbuh- 
ter with racial or sexual bias. Other possibje topics are: how I met my best friend 
or mate, my first job, or the first time I felt like a grown wdrtiah. 

TH e pa r tic ul a r s of a re ad i n g s e I ectjo n w ij L o by Ip u s I y. ^ en e rat e m qs t of y p u r d i s- 
cussion: For example, when one group was reading a selection from Zora Neale 
Hurs[oiVs_ rhle/r Eyes Were Watjchin^ ^^^^ the_way_s_ m 

which mothers and grandmottiers attempt to have their daughters and grand- 
9. ^i© Hy e out u_n f ujf i 1 1 ed d re am s a h d a s pJraUo n s . Th e g ro Ij p a Iso d i sc u s sed 
the problems of women who try to live out roles deiined by others; adolescent 
expectatidhs df marriage; wife battering; and mdre. This type of free-assdclatidh 
discussion is common in a course on women and writing. 

Sessions Ten, Eleven, arid Twelve 

The last sessions can be a lime to concentrate on wriling.as an instrument of 
change and the effects wntihgs can have dh a person's ideas arid/or ai::tidhs. 
Readings in analysis and criticism — in poetry and essay form — might be used to 
illustrate different approaches to persuasive writing. 

Try to define the writer's ppsjjipn dri a partjcular issue, and fp'^us discussions 
on the participants' responses to the writer's position and the resulting group dia- 
log u^ Th e use of djf f e re n t_ fj3 rm s oj w r [t in a J3 ro y]d es an o ppb rl u nj\y io_ex ami n e 
the many ways in which a writer can use words to express an opinion or to advo- 
cate action. 

The formal essay "The Media image of Black Women"^ and the personal and 
humordus approach of "Black Satin Amazon Fire Engine Cry Baby: Meditation 
on a Myth"^ both deal with the issues of the myths and stereotypes about Black 
women. However, the first uses analysis and compilation of data and the second 



^Zora Neale Hurston. Their Eyes Were Watching God (Urbaria; University of iiNnois Pres§. 
1978)^ 

.2Jean Carey Bond, "The Media Image of Black Women," Freedomways, Vol 15, No, 1 
(1975): - _ _ . _ _ _ _ . 

3Verta Mae Grosvehor. "Black Satin Amazon Fire Engine Cry Baby* Meditation on a 
Myth." Wlage Voice, May 28. 1979. 
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uses personal experience to make their points. Again, the 'Poem about My 
B]9hls''^addrbssbs some of the same issuej of women's safety raised in the 
V Black Satin; : article. 

__Be_adjrijs_fdr these .sessions should, be selected^ o^^^ 

provoKe discussion — even argument; You should encourage participants to lake 
apposition on the issue under discussion, which they can then define and defend 

in writing. ' . 

Writing assignments" dui'ihg the fihal sessibhs couid ihclude a critical evalua- 
. lion of a reading, a television program,.or a film; you should slre$s the validity of 
^ the writer's tespdrise to a given work. Another writing assignment could be a let- 
ter to the editor of the local-newspaper about an issue of concern lo the parlici- 
pant(s). Still another possibility is a pdsitidh paper on an issue about which a par- 
ticipant has strong feelings. It may be_ necessary iq ihlrgduce sbme .basic 
research techniques — how to find supporting evidence for a position, use of fac- 
j u a I a n d s t a I i s t i c_aj _d a t a— _d u ri n g_p ne o r m b re_of these s ess iori s . If y p u b r I he pa r^ 
ticipants have access to an editorial writer, an investigative reporter, or someone 
with a similar writing job, you could invite such a woman to a session. 



DiseussiON 

The workshop series' content and session formats as butlihed here are deliber- 
ately flexible. In effect, the choice of readings and themes will shape the struc- 
ture and the number of sessions to be devoted to the diffsrent aspects of women 
and writing. The interests and skills of the group leader and of the participants 
will play an equally important part in shaping sessions; 

The selection of vyorkshop r_e_adjrigs_ plays a majbr part Injures ehtihg^ Women 
and Writing;" At first you will have to select the readings alone; later the parlici- 
P^a n t s may h a v e s u §§es t io n s^ It i s Im pp r tan t [hat yd u be p repared to read wi d ely 
in current journals, newspapers, and magazines, as well as in books— poetry; fic- 
L'bh, biog rap hy, a u tcDb iog r aphy, essays— by women . Try Id d iscd ver what maga- 
zines are read regularly by the participants, and ask them to look for readings jo 
share. You might want td develdp a recdm mended readings list based on partici- 
pants' recommendations. 

If ydu have access td the manuscripts of practjcing women wrijers^ you may 
wish to use these for Insight Into lhe_writin§ plrocess^ If ybu cah get several ver^ 
sions of the same piece of writing, they will serve as excellent leads into the craft 
of writing. Fyl a ke_ s u re you h a v e _acces s to co py m @Leq u i prrie nt. W h eri eye r pds s i- 
ble, everyone should have a copy of what is being discussed. If a. participant 
reads aloud from her writing one week and it receives a gddd deal df respdnse, 
try to . have her selection copied for general distribution. . . 

A list df readings used in dur wdrkshdp series, along with a resource list, fol- 
lows, The order In which these sejecljons Are Ijsje.d is not _necessArjJ)Llhe brder in 
which they were used, and not all selections were used in bath settings; 

I n ge ne r a l_, bop k- 1 e n^ t h _re_adlhj s a r e np I Teco m rn en ded . Djf f e re rices i n rea d i ri g 
speeds, time available for reading, and oilier variables, create difficulty in work- 
Ln§; a boo k\n\o the s c h ed u le . If y iD u w a ri t to in c I u d e a no ye I a rrid rig yd u r re ad i ri g s , 
assign it early and schedule your discussion for late in the series. 

The readirigs used for these twd wdrkshdp series were selected dn the basis of 
(aj their potential for raising issues for discussion and (b) their relevance to lop- 



'Jone Jordan, "Poem aboat My Rights," Essence, Vol. 9, No, 7 (November 1978). 
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I CS , issu es^ or lech h i q U es rais ed i n p risy id Us se ss ib h s. I n yd U r se leb lidh df re ad ■ 
ihgs. you should also consider such things as leriglh (shorter pieces.cari be read 
aldUd during a sessidh arid sqUeezisid irild busy schedules itidre easily) and read- 
ability (steer clear of highly technical or academic writings that reek of jargon). In 
addition, give participants a chance to read over the selections prior to the ses- 
sion in which you vyill be discussing them. Be prej^ared'to ask c^ue^^^ 
the readings, to probe for responses, and to point out your own understanding of 
and reacjionsjo each' j-eadjria's su parljcUlarly^ [njhe early ses- 

sions. Once your group has begun to feel comfortable about the discussion for- 
rtiat. partlclpar^^^^^ more of the Weight. Hdw^^^ 

you have something lo say about the readings if you expect tlie rest of the group 
Id enter ihtd any kind df discUssidri. 

Do not overlook current periodicals (Including jnass-markel publicalionsj as 
sources for thdught-prdvdking women'is writings. Several df the pieces listed In 
this chapter are from the manuscripts of working vyriters; selection of such read- 
ings gives participants insight Into the writing process and can be particularly 
helpful if the writer herself is available for discussion or if several drafts of the 
same piece are available for comparison and study 
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RESOURCES 



REAdlNGS USED 

Fdlldwing are some bf the si9l(9clidhs read during the two workshop series. 

Bond, Jean Carey. "The Media Image of Black Women.'* freedomways. Vol. 15; 
No. 1 (1975). . 
Xhi^s essay generated a discussion of rhylhs arid sleredtypes as propagated on 
television and in films; 

baly^Frederic Y. "To Be Black, F*oor; Female, and Old." Freedomways, Vol. 6, No. 
4(1976). 

This essay is a good example of the use of statistics to support a thesis. It can 
generate discussion of the problems of age arid poverty among Black wornen. 

Evans, Mart. "The 7:25 Trolley." In / Am a Black Woman. New York: Morrow, 

1970. • - - 

In this poetic monologue, a woman prepares to go to work. The reading raised 
Questioris abduct and the history of Black wdrrieri 

working outside the home as domestics. 

Grosvenor. Verta Mae. "Black Satin_Amazon Fire Engine Cry Baby: Meditation 
oh a Myth." VHfage VoTce (May 28, 1979). 

A personal essay that counters Bond's discuss ion (see above) of stereotypes: 
Demonstrates the use of personal experience to riiake a point. 

H u rslo n ,: Zq r a Nl ea I e. " Wq m e ri A re the _M u I es of the _Wq rl d . ' ' 1 ri Their Eyas Were 
Watctimg God. Orbana; III:: University of Illinois Press, 1978: 
This dialogue between the novel's .heroine and her grandmother raises the 
issues of generational expectations, Black' ferriale roles, etc. 

Jong, Erica. "Wdrrieri Eribygh.''.lVo/7?e/7's Day (April 3, 1979). 

A poem about writihg, contrasting writing as the poet's creative outlet with the 

necessity for her mother dnd grandmother to keep house. 

Jordan, June. "From the talking back of Ms. Valentine Jones, poerri # orie." A/fs. 

(April 1978). _ . - 

A good example of a speaking voice in a poem; contrasting dreams with every- 
day reality. 

. "Poem about My Rights." Essence, Vol. 9, -No. 7 (November 

1978). 

A poem linking violence against women with violence against oppressed 
peoples. 

Lorde, Audre. "Tar Beach." Conditions: five, The Black Women's Issae, Vol: 2; 
No. 2 (Fall 1979).. 

Tr{is autobiographical story raises issues of erotlclshi arid lesbian literature. 



&/lelzger, Diane; Hoily Prado; and Susan Yankowilz; "Buzzing and Humming: 
The New Writing. Chfysalis, No. 6 (1978). 

OriginaJ ficlidhjDieces by the [hree wnlers refl^ an intersection of lijerary fo 
both poetry and prose, which the awakening_of feminist consciousness has 
.^^S.L'n Jo generate. The^p^^ WJ'iyn9^H#J'Jniin_i^^ Variety" 

describes the writing process as seen through this writer's perspective. 

papachislou, Judith.. Women Together: A History in Documents ofJhe Women's 
Movement in ttie United States. New York: Alfred A; Knopf, Inc., 1976. 
The book contains short, readable pieces of the earliest militants, the women 
Vvho Plaj-ycjpated irvlhe m^ for women's rights befqr^^ suffrage was 

won, ancLof contemporary feminist ideas during the current women's movemeni 
9^*l^e.l960> and 197^ 

from the women's rights convention of 1851 , a good example of moving from the 
spoken word to the written word. If the workshop participants are agreeable, it 
may be a good idea to transcribe some of the group's vivid and creative state- 
ments so each woman can see.her voice in writing. 

Shange, Ntozake; "Three (for International Women's Day)." Tfie Btack Schotar 
(June 1975), - 

T!l'S_pdem_ introduces questions of hi ale-female relationships and competition 
among women. , . 

Shariat, Fahamisha. "Black Women Vocalists." Unpublished manuscript: 
A radio" script, aired March 8. 1979' an example of writing intended to he spoken. .: 
Raises questions of research, selection of factual material, arid formatting infor- 
mation. Contains short biographical essays. 

Smith, Beverly. "A Journal Entry" Unpublished rrianuscripi. 

A^resporise to racism sexism, contained In the author's journal. A good 

example of journal vyriiing: • . 

Walker; Alice. "In Search of Our Mothers' Gardens." Ms., Vol; 2 (May 1974): 
This essay originally an article in Ms., picks up the theme of how cur mothers/ 
grandmothers expressed their creativity arid explores the legacy of Black wom- 
en's creativity 



SUGGESTED BACKGROUND READING 

The following collections contain usable resources for a workshop series on 
wpmen_an_d_wrltLnj ._ I _h aye irled tq ^!ve_sgrne indLcatign qf_ the contents gf_ each. I 
have not provided a bibliograptiy of women writers; however, several of the col- 
L^Gtibris listed contain useful bibliographies. These collections do offer a good 
starting point: 

Bell, Roseann R, ei al.^ eds. Sturdy Black Bridges: Visions of Black Women in 
Literature. Garden City, New York: DdUbleday/Arichdr, 1979. 
A cdllectidri df essays, iriterviews; stories, and pdems, with phdtdgraphs arid 
drawings on various aspects of Black womanhood, interviews with writers may 
be of special value. 



Cade, Toni, ed. The Black Woman: An Anthology. New York: Signet, 1970; 
Stories, poems, and essays by and about Black women; 

C h in ^ Frank, et a!;, eds; AiiieeeeBi An Anthology of Asian American Writers. Gar- 
deii City, New York: Doubleday/Arichor, 1975. 

Four v^f the fourteen writers re jD re sen ted are women, including playwright 
Momoko Iko. Excellent introduction to Asian writers. Biographical notes 
Included. 

C3ross, Theodore t;, ed: A Uation of Nations: Ethnic Uterature Writers. New York: 
Free Press, 1971. 

Vi^ LP us as pec ts o f et h n ic ,_i den t i ty^ m t h e U n j ted St a t es j h poe m s , a u to bj qg rap hy, 
essays^ fiction, and song lyrics; Includes work by Asian American, Native Ameri- 
can, Black, and European American writers. 

Howe, Florence, and Ellen Bass, eds. A/b /tfore Masks! An Anthotogy of Poems by 
Women. Inlroduction oy Florence Howe. Garden City, New York: Doubleday/ 
Anchor, 1973. 

The poem*^ are organized thematically, with biographical sketches of the poets; 

duhasz, Suzanne; flaked and fiery forms: f^odem American Poetry by Women: A 
New Tradition. New York: Harper and Row, 1976. 

An academic study of the woman poet, with essays on Emily pic kin son, 
Marianne Moare, Denise Levertov, Sylvia. Plath, Anne Sexton, Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Nikki Giovanni, Alta, and Adrlenne Rich. Selected bibliography. 

Lerher. Gerda, ed. Btack Women in White America: A Documentary History, New 
York: Random House, 1973. 

Primary source materials, oral transcrlptlpriSj^ and formal writings on various 
aspects of Black women's experiences: Bibliography 

Niethammer, Carolyn; Daaghters of the Earth:_The Lives and Legends of Ameri- 
can Indian Wonrien. t^ev^ York: 

Cultural and anthrbpdidgical study of Native Arrierlcan women. Includes inter- 
views^ oral poetry and stories. 

- . Selections from the Black. Providence, Rhode Island: James- 
town Publishers, 1971 . 

A reading-skills series: Each volume contains thirty rea<Jjng selections (some by 
women )_ f o I Lo wed_ by ex e r cjs es to d ey elo p go mp re h ens id n , vdc a b u I a ry, wo rd 
meaning, phonics,, and study skills; Three Volumes: olive, for. reading levels .6 
Ihrpuah 8;^b_rown, for reading levels 9 through 1 1 ; and. purple, for reading levels 
12 through college. 

. Voices from the Bottom. Providence, Rhode Island: Jamestown 
Publishers, 1974. 

Follows same format as Setecttons from the Black. Writings by Native Americans, ' 
Chicanos. and Puerto Ricans. (In English.) 

WebbeA Jean net te L, and Joan Grumrnari, eds. Woman as Writer Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin; 1978: 

Women in the process of writing. Part One presents statements about the writing 
process in jqurnajs, essays, intiBrviews, poems, and stories; Part Two contains 
longer example&of writings by the same women presented in Part One, Includes 
Maya Angeldu, Gwendolyn Brooks, Nikki Giovanni, and Alice Walker: Bibliogra- 
phy. 
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eOMMENTS AND GRitieiSMS 



We woald appreciate yiDU^res^qnse to the following qaestidnhaire. If ybU would 
hke to have_rnor_e information about our project or thl participat ng siyesTefus 
know. Please tear out this self-addressed page and mail it back td us 
1. What is the name of your group? What kind of program is it? 



2; How did you learn about our coarse materials? 

^' ^^^J^°^^^P°f^^<i<momj^l\m^ earned out by your pro: 
gram? Were they presented as a separate project? ^ 

4. Which courses did you use? 

5. Was this a limited workshop series or an ongoing woman's studies program? 

^' ?ie ISiri^nthP^t^nf f ^--"^^^^ '^^ 9^°"P'^ ^nd needs? 

Arejhere other kinds of resources that ybU would have found useful? What are 

7: How man^rtigipants were involved in the Courses? Number of women 

- . ^ , • Number of men , ... . Age range 

Ethnic background - . income range 



^' r^^^^l^f''^^ '^^ °' '^^e courses (e.g.. activities, 

readings)? Which of the materials did you find most useful? Least useful? 

9. Oiher comments: 



Please fold and mail 



Please 
Affix 

Stamp 
Here 



TO: Wdmeh's Cbmrnuhity Studies 

Graduate Program 
Goddard CoNege 
Plairifield, Vermont 05667 



